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ELEVATOR IMPROVEMENTS AT 
GALVESTON. 


The development of the port of Galveston, Texas, 
as a grain exporting point has been going on with 
accelerating pace during the past few years. To 
such an extent has her trade expanded, that many 
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Kansas and Nebraska wheat was the chief item. 
Galyeston has, in fact, not only her own roads 
tapping directly the great southwestern wheat 
belt, but the Kansas City grain exporters have 
found it more profitable to handle their export 
trade through the Gulf outlets than through the 
Atlantie ports; so that the diversion of both wheat 


exporters of Kansas City and the country ship- 
pers of Kansas and the Territories, than does 
Galveston. 

This increase of business at the port has naturally 
stimulated the improvement of the elevators of 
Galveston to handle the enlarging floods of graii, 
Perhaps among all the improvements in this line 


VIEW SHOWING THE IMPROVEMENTS MADE TO THE ELEVATOR OF THE TEXAS STAR FLOUR MILLS AT GALVESTON, TEXAS. 
- MACDONALD ENGINEERING Company, Chicago, Engineers and Contractors. 


grain men of the Northwest and of the Atlantic 
ports do not, we imagine, really appreciate the 
magnitude of the present business of that city 
and the trend of grain southward from Kansas 
City and the Southwest. In the ten months end- 
ing April 30 last, for example, the exports of this 
port increased about ten million dollars in value 


over the same period of the previous year, this 


increase being largely of grain, of which Texas, 
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and flour to the Gulf for shipment to Europe has 
of late been a quite appreciable factor in the ex- 
port trade, as the transportation lines well know. 
Galveston receivers and elevators have done every- 
thing within reason to encourage this movement 
of grain in their direction by a liberal manage- 
ment of the trade; and it can be fairly said that 
no grain receiving point in the country stands in 
higher favor with the trade, especially among the 
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thus far made those by the Texas Star Flour Miiis 
have been the most important. The fine illus- 
trations on the first and second pages of this num- 
ber will give an excellent idea of the work done, 
which has enlarged the capacity of the plant from 
800,000 to 750,000 bushels. 

The history of the Texas Star Flour Mills has 
been one of progress. from the start. In 1884 the 
nucleus of the present elevator was erected and 
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put into successful operation. Then came the con- 
struction of the jetties, the deepening of the chan- 
nel to deep water, and the opening of the port to 
the largest vessels in the mercantile service. Then 
came the pressure on the eleyators to handle the 
grain that flowed in for export. 

The contract for the enlargement of the Texas 
Star Flour Mills’ elevator was let during last 
year to the Macdonald Engineering Company of 
Chicago, and covered stripping the oid building 
of all its machinery; erecting an addition to the 
building of 350,000 bushels’ capacity; and putting 
in an entirely new equipment of machinery, in- 
cluding shipping conveyors to the dock. This con- 
tract has now Deen completed; and the plant as 


series of six 1,200-bushel hopper scales, supplied 
by the Buffalo Scale Company, have been added. 
Illustrative details of these changes will be seen 
in the group of pictures on the second page. The 
grain cleaning machinery of the old plant has been 
rearranged and improved; while the distribution of 
power from the main drive from the power in the 
engine-room is made by a complete system of 
manila rope transmission. 

The name of:-Mr. J. Rymershoffer, president of 
the Texas Star Flour Mills, may be found at the 
head of every progressive movement in the city 
of Galveston; and the present improvement is but 
one more item of evidence that his interests, im- 


ONE PIECE OF ASSOCIATION 
WORK. 


Some time ago E. J. Smiley of Concordia, secre- 
tary of the Grain Dealers’ Association of Kansas, 
filed a statement with the Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners regarding the practice of the railroads in 
requiring a certain number of pounds’ shipment ’n 
a car which necessitated loading it above the lin- 
ing. Mr. Smiley asked to have the matter regu- 
lated. All freight cars are lined—that is, they are 
boarded up on the inside to a certain height. Be- 
low this lining the car is tight and secure, but if 
grain is piled above it there is a certain amount 


portant as they are to the welfare of Galveston ' of waste from cracks in the car. Many ears haye 


Elevator Head Drive in Cupola. 
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remodeled is one of the best equipped and most j as a grain market and exporting port, will always | had the limit raised by equipping the 


convenient elevators on the Gulf. 

The receiving capacity has been increased to 100 
cars per day of ten bours, three cars being un- 
loaded at one time from the track immediately in 
front and under the shed of the elevator as seen 
in the first picture. The shipping capacity, loading 
into boats at the wharf at the extreme right of 
the picture, is 20,000 bushels per hour, through 
three shipping spouts acting simultaneously. The 
elevated shipping gallery is something over 450 
feet long, running from the elevator to the dock 
and spanning two docks with their intricate system 
of railway tracks as well as one wharf slip; and 
then, turning at right angles, it extends parallel 
with the dock for a farther distance of 400 feet, 
the eleyation being high enough to reach the highest 
vessel. Inside the building, a new and efficient 
system of belt conveyors for handling grain and a 


be, in the future, as they have been in the past, 
abreast of the times mechanically as well as meet- 
ing needs of the business of the port. Besides the 
general milling and rice business conducted by the 
Texas Star IMour Mills, a general shipping, public 
storage and transfer business is conducied through 
this new elevator. 


Chicago receivers have been wondering where 
the stocks of winter wheat are being held. None 
had been received at the Chicago market up to 
July 9, a date about two weeks later than the 
earliest receipts last year. There was a great deal 
of conjecture on the Board over this unusual state 
of affairs, but none of the commission men were 
able to give any very plausible reasons why such 


! a condition of affairs should exist. 


Hopper Seale Floor. 


Interior View of Shipping Gallery. 


ears - with 
new’ trucks. Many 28-foot cars have a marked 
capacity: of 40,000 pounds with a. load: limit of 
44,000 pounds. With these same cars the inside 
lining permits but 28,000 pounds. In some cases 
the railroad companies charge freight on the car 
capacity and it became necessary for the shipper 
to load the car above the lining or suffer the loss 
in payment of freight. Naturally the shippers ob- 
jected to this and they put their complaints in 
definite shape through Mr. Smiley. The railroad 
board took prompt action to have the matter rem- 
edied. The Rock Island, through its general attor- 
ney, M. A. Low, has notified the board that it will 
accede to the request and base the freight charges 
on the lining capacity of the car. The other roads 
have not been heard from yet. The Missouri Pa- 
cifie charges within 4,000 pounds of the car limit 
and the Santa Fe charges to the limit. With such 
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a tremendous crop of small grain in sight the 
matter is one of vital interest to shippers.—World, 
Iflamilton, Kan. 


DEATH OF LYMAN SMITH. 


Lyman Smith died at Urbana, Ill., Saturday, July 
9,.. His remains were brought to Chicago for intevr- 
ment, and the funeral was from the Woodlawn 
Park Presbyterian Church. He was born at Cam- 
den, N. Y., in 1825, and was rounding out his 73d year 
at the time of his death. He was an early settler 
in Michigan, and resided afterward in ISansas City 
and Chicago. His name is well known in connection 
with the steel storage and pneumatic transfer idea, 
in which he was a pioneer and tor which some- 
thing like a score of patents were granted to him. 
For many years he devoted his time exclusively to 
the development of the idea and doing missionary 
work in its behalf. He built the transfer barge 
“Cyclone” and took it to Buffalo to show what could 
be accomplished by the principle of pneumatic 
transfer. He had a large acquaintance throughout 
the country with railroad and business men, and 
was for some years a familiar figure in Washing- 
ton. 


THE RATE LEAGUE OF IOWA. 


The Rate League of Iowa publishes a, paper, the 
Rate Review, devoted to the solution of the ques- 
tion, “What are we going to do about it?’ That 
is, “nbout putting Northwestern Iowa on the map,” 
from the point of yiew of railway rates. From a 
recent issue of the Review we take the following, 
relative to the objects of the League: 

“Complaint against organized capital will not be 
heard from this league. Railways are public high- 
Ways and can only be constructed and maintained 
by such capital. 

“Fair return upon capital actually invested for 
the public use is but reasonable, and sensible people 
who want to do right expect to pay fairly for what 
they get. 

“The usual sneering chorus against ‘raids on in- 
vested capita’ might therefore as well be omitted 
in considering this organization, by the advocates 
ot existing conditions. 

“The wrong that it is proposed to right is dis- 
crimination against lowa’s interests. It is proposed 
to make such clear statement of the grievances 
complained of that all can see the justice of our 
demands. 

“If a railroad is a public highway where each 
commodity is charged for, the service rendered 
upon the principle of taxation, i. e.. in proportion to 
the yalue ofthe service to that commodity, it fol- 
lows that discrimination in making any commodity 
pay more than its share of the common burden of 
maintenance is unlawful. Expressing this thought, 
section 3 of Interstate Commerce Act prohibits any 
undue or unreasonable preference or disadvantage 
to ‘any particular description of traffic in any re- 
spect whatsoever.’ 

“The question, then, is simply this: Can the toll 
gatherver on a public highway take from one more 
than he should pay, if all other travelers were 
made to pay what, rightfully, they should, though 
those others refuse to pay what they ought? 

“Rach year a railway must raise a given amount 
of money. In illustration, the Milwaukee road, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, had a total 
income of $30,687,245, of which $22,196,934 was de- 
rived from freight. That is, the tonnage of that 
year had to pay more than $22,000,000, If ‘articles 
of commerce generally’ are hauled too low, clearly, 
to make up that $22,000,000 the other articles must 
not only pay their share, but the deficit unpaid by 
the favored articles. 

“This League insists that such exacting is not 
only wrong but unlawful.” 


Kansas City received its first wheat of the season 
on June 18. The shipment embraced 5 cars from 
Southern Kansas and Oklahoma. One car graded 
59 pounds No. 2 red, two. cars 584% pounds No. 3 
red, one car 58 pounds No. 3 red, and one car 56 
pounds, No. 3 red. ap 


ALBERT T. FERRELL. 


It is an incontrovertible fact that at the pres- 
ent day the launching of a new business venture 
and its successful establishment on a good paying 
basis is far from being an easy undertaking. 
Such an achievement has been accomplished, how- 
ever, by the enterprising firm of A. T. Ferrell & 
Co., manufacturers of the “Clipper” Grain, Seed 
and Bean Cleaners at Saginaw, Mich.; and we 
present in the accompanying illustration a like- 
ness of the resident and managing member of the 
the firm, Mr. Albert T. Ferrell. 

Mr. Ferrell is a native of the Buckeye State, 
haying been born at Shiloh, Ohio, thirty-five years 
ago. His parents still live at that place. He at- 
tended the public school at Shiloh, and later re- 
ceived a thorough business education in a private 
institution. 

He began his mercantile career as a clerk in his 
father’s store, who, besides conducting a hardware 
business, was associated with J. E. Smith, the 
inventor of the clipper, in the grain trade. As a 
large part of the work of handling the grain was 
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turned over to Mr, Ferrell, he became acquainted 
with the demands and the needs which this de- 
partment of the business entailed. 

It was not long until he became a partner with 
this father, but sold out later to purchase the 
rights and interest of the Clipper Mill. In this 
enterprise he was associated with Messrs. Prame 
and Ozier, under the firm name of Ferrell, Prume 
& Ozier. The business was continued for two 
years at Shiloh, Ohio, when the increased trade 
demanded better facilities for manufacturing and 
shipping, and the plant was removed to Saginaw. 
It was not very long ago that Mr. Ozier, wishing 
to retire from the firm, sold his interest to Mr. 
Ferrell, and the frm name was changed to A. T. 
Ferrell & Co. 

The company now claims to have one of the 
largest and best-equipped factories for the manu- 
factur® of cleaners in the country. Under the act- 
ive management of Mr. Ferrell, the business has 
increased every year, and this fact attests the 
inerits of the machine and also the business meth- 
ods which the firm employs. 

In vegard to his ‘personal characteristics, Mr. 
Ferrell is known as an agreeable gentleman whom 
it is a pleasure to meet. He is a shrewd buyer 
and, being a master of the various details of the 
business of which he is at. the head, conducts the 
affairs of the firm in a rapid, skillful manner. 


| The other member of the company is F. J, Prame 


of Shiloh, Ohio, a well-known and successful busi- 
ness man, who served four years with credit in 
the civil war. 


BETTER WEIGHTS AT TER- 
MINALS. 


The lUinois Association has certainly done much 
to improve weights at terminals along with its 
other work. In a recent interview L. B. Probasco 
of Bloomington said: “The State Grain Dealers’ 
Association has accomplished a great improyement 
in the elevator weights of grain in market cities 
by protesting against the excessive shrinkage the 
past few years. The constant agitation of the mat- 
ter, the improved equipment put in at public ele- 
vators.and the competition of Eastern cities against 
the Chicago markets have resulted in a much less 
shrinkage of grain shipping. And still the protest- 
ing continues. Buffalo has about the best reputa- 
tion. in the country for fair weights and small 
shrinkage. There is but about 100 pounds loss on 
a car in shipping there. Five or six bushels, the 
usual amount of shrinkage by Chicago elevator 
weights, is too much. New Orleans weights are 
still worse than Chicago. Whatever is saved in this 
shrinkage is ultimately saved to the farmer who 
sells the corn, for grain men are compelled to buy 
so as to cover all expenses and losses. 
weights and less shrinkage must come along with 
the smaller margins and stronger competition of the 
present grain trade.” 


Closer 


THE FLAXSEED CROP OF 1898. 


The high price of flaxseed has caused a material 
increase in the acreage planted for 1898, which is 
now estimated at over 300,000 acres in the eighi 
states of Minnesota, the Dakotas, Wisconsin, Lowa, 
Missouri, Nebraska and JXansas, where the great 
bulk of the crop is now grown. The crop of 1897 
is estimated at 13,483,000 bushels on an area of 
1,393,300 acres. At the average of 9.64 bushels per 
| acre, the production of 1898 would be about 15,- 
500,000 bushels, the general condition up to July 1) 
being quite as promising as in 1897. 

The production of flax has been increasing quite 
rapidly of late in the United States, as is indicated 
by the following statement of receipts at principal 
points: 

1894-95. 


1895-96. 1896-97. 


Chitadco2 eee ee 4,342,000 9,441,000 8,829,000 
Duluth... 685,000 5,476,000 7,018,009 
Minneapolis. ... 528,000 2,225,000 2,101,000 
St.eWouls 8 Seer. 377,000 552,000 709,000 


The visible supply at August 1, 1897, was about 
2,500,000, with an equal amount invisible in the 
hands of crushers and as seed, while now it is esti- 
mated that not over 1,500,000 bushels will be visi- 
ble August 1 next. With an estimated consumption 
of 15,500,000 bushels, there will not a much 
greater amount for export than in 1897-98, to wit, 
257,228 bushels for the eleven months ending with 
May, 1898. European imports January 1 to June 4, 
1898, were 1,682,000 bushels, none of which is cred- 
ited to the United States. 

In former years the United States imported seed 
quite largely, but now the tide is the other way, 
although last year’s export operations (for eleven 
months named) were but small as compared with 
exports of 4,319,474 bushels in the same months of 
1896-97. America, however, barring Russia, still 
leads in the production of flaxseed, the American 
seed crop being, in fact, far more valuable than 
our imports of linens. It is doubtful, in spite of the 
excellent fiber grown in Oregon and Washington, 
whether the plant will soon be grown in this coun- 
try for fiber, the processes necessary to prepare the 
| fiber for market being exceedingly disagreeable 
and distasteful to the American farmer. At any 
‘ate, Russia, Germany and Belgium, now the chief 
sources of fiber supply, will hardly be likely to have 
American competition in that line worthy the name 
for some time to come. 


be 


The first full cargo of new Maryland wheat was 
received at Baltimore, Md., June 27. It graded No. 
2 red, and sold at 86 cents per bushel, 
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RUBBER FROM CORN. 


Samples of the new rubber substitute made from 
corn haye been shown on the market. It is made 
from the oil derived from corn, and by vulcanizing 
it in connection with an equal quantity of crude 
India rubber, a substitute is produced which, for 
certain purposes, is equal to the best gum rubber 
at a greatly lessened cost. The new corn rubber is 
claimed to possess all the essential qualities of 
Para rubber, including resiliency, and the discoy- 
ery has been hailed with delight in the corn grow- 
ing states of the West. The manufacturers claim 
that the fact that corn oil does not oxidize readily 
makes this product of great value, since it is not 
affected by oxidation, so that products manufac- 
tured from it will always remain pliable and not 
crack as those made from other substitutes. This 
interesting substitute for rubber is very dark brown 
or black and it easily rubs off in light brown rolls. 
It is at present sold as low as six cents a pound. 


MONTREAL’S NEED OF GRAIN 
FACILITIES. 


Elsewhere we publish brief editorial comment from 
the Montreal Trade Bulletin pointing out the need 
of better facilities at Montreal if she is to retain her 
erain trade. A late issue of the Herald of that city 
contains a long editorial reviewing the condition 
of the harbor, and urging the necessity of modern 
improvements. After calling attention to the ad- 
yantages of Montreal from its position at the 
point where inland and ocean nayigation meet it 
proceeds to say: “It can never be lost sight of in 
connection with the harbor improvement question 
that Montreal forms only a link in the chain. 
Grain intended for Europe is billed through, as a 
general thing, from Chicago, Duluth, or Fort Will- 
iam to Liverpool, or whatever other port may con- 
stitute the European destination. All charges 
from eleyator to elevator have to be considered. 
The elevators at Chicago and Duluth are of the 
best. The elevators at Buffalo must be good or 
they could not do the work for an eighth of a cent; 
the zreat lake steamers built for the trade are 
now carrying grain between the two peints as low 
as half a cent a bushel for actual carriage; the load- 
ing and unloading facilities are up-to-date at both 
places, so that there are no delays to the ships; the 
railways between Buffalo and New York are as 
good as any in the world, and the same may be 
said of the terminal facilities in New York. As 
opposed to this we have to use smaller vessels on 
the lakes on account of the Welland Canal; we 
have to put up with grain entering Montreal in 
barges of 15,000 bushels; we have to bear with 
numerous delays and inconveniences which are 
costly in the extreme.” 

After touching on the fact that in spite of these 
disadvantages Montreal continues to be a factor, 
it says: “Montreal cannot afford to disregard the 
fact that her shippping facilities are a long way be- 
hind the times in this age of competition. The 
steamer Superior City loaded 266,500 bushels of 
grain at Chicago the other day in seven hours, while 
at Duluth they have loaded 185,000 bushels into 
a ship in 180 minutes, or three hours. The best 
work ever done in Montreal was to load 160,000 
bushels into the Montcalm in 26 hours, and this 
was an extra effort accomplished by the employ- 
ment of the best of the floating elevators. The 
floating elevators here are supposed each to have 
a capacity of 4,000 bushels an hour, but, according 
to all accounts, they cannot average, so far as the 
ship’s time is concerned, much better than 1,500 
bushels an hour, so that the utmost average ca- 
pacity, using four hatches where that is possible, 
would not exceed 10,000 bushels an hour, or one- 
sixth of the Duluth record. 

“But the best evidence that the Montreal elevator 
system is not up to the times is to be found iu 
the perusal of the report issued by Mr. Patterson. 
of the Board of Trade, in 1876, which describes 
with an accuracy that is painful to a preseft-day 
reader exactly the system that is still in vogue, the 
eleyators having then, as now, a stated capacity of 


4,090 bushels an hour. At that time the charge | THE ADVANTAGE OF ASSOCIA- 


from Chicago to Port Colborne was from 8 to 4 
cents. From Port Colborne to Kingston cost another 
3 to 31% cénts in those days, and from Kingston to 
Montreal in the same barges of about 12,000 bush- 
els’ capacity, another 8 cents. The whole trip to 
Montreal cost from 9 to 11 cents a bushel. Now all 
the conditions but two have changed. The Canada 
Atlantic Railway carried grain from Chicago to 
Montreal this summer for 8% cents a bushel, ex- 
clusive of floating elevator charges. But it came 
down from Coteau in the same small barges and 
was handled by the same elevators described in 
Mr. Patterson’s report of 1876.” 


AN ELEVATOR AT DELAVAN, ILL. 


In the average Illinois mind, the word ‘‘Delayan”’ 
somehow conjures up not so much the picture of a 
town as it does the idea of an abundance of corn. 
The truth is, Delavan, Tazewell County, Illinois, 
situated on the C. & A. and P., D. & E. railroads, is 
a thriving town of 2,500 people, located right in 
the heart of a famous farming district, where great 
corn crops have for years been almost proverbial, 
especially since the lands have been tile-drained 
and thoroughly improved; so that Delavan has be- 
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TION AND THE GRAIN MAN 
AS A FACTOR IN TRADE. 


A paper read by Allen Logan of Kansas City, Mo., 
before the Inter-State Grain Men’s Convention, at 
Omaha, Nebr., June 17, 1898.] 


The benefits to be derived from a membership in 
our grain associations are both yaried and numer- 
ous. Our meetings are the most pleasing feature 
and do much to draw us closer together and pro- 
mote the general health of our organization. They 
enable us to enjoy all the practical blessings of so- 
cial intercourse, for through this medium we are 
permitted to visit our old friends and patrons and 
are given the opportunity to become personally ac- 
quainted with many grain men we have previously 
known only by reputation. Since Adam was cre- 
ated man’s greatest happiness has been derived 
from the companionship and society of his fellow 
beings, and I feel confident that every man in at- 
tendance at this joint meeting is experiencing an 
intense sense of gladness resulting from the fact 
that he is allowed to be with us to-day. Our in- 
terests are identical, our motives are the same, and 
we should endeavor to make each meeting a social. 
jubilee by putting aside all form and convention- 


ELEVATOR AT DELAVAN, ILL. 


come famous as one of the best market towns 
of Cenfral Illinois. 

Our illustration of the elevator of Mr. E. M. 
Wayne of Delavan, on this page, shows a typical 
Illinois country elevator of the better sort—nothing 
fancy, but just a good, commonsense house. It 
has storage capacity for 30,000 bushels, with crib 
room outside for another 30,000 bushels. The ele- 
vator is equipped with wheat cleaner, corn sheller 
and cleaner and suction fan for removing dust; 
three dumps, two elevator legs, hopper scales, and 
a 25-horse power steam engine, located in a separate 
building, situated thirty feet from the elevator, 
power being transmitted by shaft. Cobs are ear- 
ried away from the sheller by a belt conveyor to 
the cob storage over the engine room, while a 
10-inch iron pipe extends from the elevator to the 
cob house to carry off the dust from the grain 
cleaning machinery and the elevator generally, the 
dust and cobs being burned: under the boiler. The 
wholesome character of this arrangement will be 
apparent without further details. 

Mr. Wayne has just completed an elevator at a 
new station called Klondike, six miles from Dela- 
van on the St. L., P. & N. railway, with capacity 
for 25,000 bushels, to be operated in connection 
with the Delavan house, with which it is in com- 
munication by private telephone wires. This new 
house is 28x80 feet in size and 70 feet high, with 
engine room 7x14 feet in size. It has two dumps. 
The machinery is operated by a 16-horse power 
New Bra Gasoline Engine. 


ality and be governed by that intimate relation 
and unanimity of feeling that is unconsciously de- 
veloped by a natural bond of sympathy which dom- 
inates the impulses of men in similar business pur- 
suits. 

The grain trade is based on integrity and the 
highest personal honor in our dealings must be 
maintained to sustain the dignity of our Associa- 
tion. The members at the city market must be 
above suspicion in the country, and they are cer- 
tainly worthy of the most complete confidence, for 
they honor drafts for thousands of dollars day after 
day without question, depending entirely on the in- 
tegrity of the shipper. There is no reason why the 
country grain man should look on the city dealer 
as anenemy. Our interests are not antagonistic but 
are mutual. Through us you can accomplish ends 
that would be impossible without our codperation, 
and you in turn can serve.us where we would fail. 
We know the prosperity of the city is dependent 
on the patronage of the country, and we appreciate 
the fact that the city grain man depends on the 
country shipper for his living. We are glad to ac- 
knowledge the debt, and it is our ambition to dis- 
charge the obligation by giving you the best sery- 
ice of which we are capable. We desire above 
everything to join hands with you in a fraternal 
spirit, promising the devotion of our best energies 
for the promotion and protection of your interests 
in every transaction. We belong to your Associa- 
tion because we desire to be with you in action 
as well as in spirit, and because we are willing to 
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let the rules which govern you be the common 
yule of all. We are branches of the same tree and 
should work together like the muscles of a healthy 
man. Give us the benefit of your knowledge in the 
country, and when the scoop-shovel man appears 
in your territory, let us know his character in or- 
der that we can protect ourselves from loss by re- 
fusing to handle his business. We will unite with 
you in an effort to rid the country of this pest 
who, so long as he exists, is a continual menace, 
endangering the vitals of the trade. 

The city receiver is always ready to defend his 
customer when he has a grievance. He stands ready 
to make your fight on short weights a personal 
one and he will do what he can to make the rail- 
roads responsible for your grain while on track at 
the primary market. Help us to reduce shortages 
io a minimum by looking after the cooperage of 
your cars carefully and personally, and when we 
have disagreements let us arbitrate our differences 
in a friendly spirit, and with the dismissal of the 
case let us shake hands and dismiss the enmity 
between us. Let us not degrade the dignity of the 
grain trade by allowing selfish and individual de- 
sires to control our actions for the accomplishment 
of personal ends, but keep steadily in view the 
prosperity, honor and preservation of our organi- 
zation. Then we can command consideration and 
respect from the greatest commercial interests of 
the land and exert a gratifying influence over them. 
Let each of us become a pillar of strength to up- 
hold and elevate the character of our institution. 
Let us maintain our integrity above all things 
and: respect each other’s rights and feelings, for 
neither business nor social relation can be sus- 
jained without confidence and consideration as a 
basis. 

We must incorporate our personal energies in a 
supreme effort to promote and protect each otli- 
er’s interests in the city and in the country. Mu- 
tual and unimpeachable confidence is absolutely 
essential, and when combined with good fellow- 
ship it guarantees the stability of our organization 
and goes far to insure our complete success in the 
accomplishment of our desires. By working to- 
gether in perfect harmony we can overcome any 
evils that may threaten us and preserve that which 
belongs to us. By unity of effort we can increase 
our power and influence year after year until the 
fame of our Association will no longer be ham- 
pered by state lines, but will break her bonds and 
penetrate the unlimited territory of the great West. 
By union we can oppose most determinedly and 
effectively any project which seems inimical to our 
continued prosperity, and eliminate undesirable con- 
ditions from the grain trade and obtain concessions 
from other organized or incorporated bodies. 

The only criterion of justice of any claim is the 
ability to enforce it, and the only way to accom- 
plish desirable ends is by strengthening our posi- 
tion by deliberate and united effort. Had it net 
been for the union of the states we would not be 
living under the flag of the greatest nation of the 
globe to-day. It was through the union of the col- 
onies that America was enabled to defeat England 
jn 1776 and obtain our independence. It is the mad- 
dest folly for a grain man to assert that he can 
derive no benefit from a membership in a grain as- 
sociation. Similar interests in all branches of trade 
and every class of society are associating them- 
selves together to promote their enterprises. Shall 
dhe grain man compete single-handed against 
the unions of organized trades? Shall he remain 
a mere pigmy in the commercial struggles of the 
world when his business is the first in the country? 
I say, No—a thousand times, No. Let us take our 
proper stand at the very front, for the proportions 
of the grain traffic are unequaled by any other 
branch of trade, and there are no other commodities 
that are in such universal demand as ours or of 
such vital importance. The mental and physical 
forces of humanity are dependent on us for sus- 
tenance. We collect and distribute the most im- 
portant food product of the universe, and I ven- 
ture to assert that there is not a city under civil- 
ized dominion to-day that is not feeding her popu- 


lation on the products of the Western grain man. 
There is no doubt in my mind but that the bins 
of the great nations of the globe at this moment 
contain thousands of bushels of grain from the 
great states of Kansas, Iowa and Nebraska, ‘The 
wheat that you ship from your bins to-day may 
be in transit to-morrow to the most remote mer- 
eantile cities of civilization. The grain men of 
American haye responded to the appeals of their 
fellow beings across the seas and are filling the 
starving mouths of the world with bread. The 
governments of the great nations of the globe haye 
elected gold and silver as the standards of value 
and mediums of exchange, but the recent prices 
of wheat have clearly demonstrated that the owner 
of grain holds the balance of power in his hands, 
and the yalue of money fades away into insignifi- 
cance when hunger enters the arena. Good crops 
chase away the phantom of hard times and usher 
in an era of prosperity. Money is easy where grain 
is plentiful, and when wheat begins to move an 
electric current of energy flashes through the slug- 
gish branches of trade, and the world wakes up 
with a start. Her dormant forees are stirred into 
fierce activity and the gigantic engines of com- 


merece tremble with renewed power. The mails are 
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BARNARD’S SPECIAL GRAIN SEP- 
RAT OR. 


In the construction of the new separator shown 
in the accompanying cut, the builders, the well- 
known Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Company 
of Moline, Ill., have gotten up a machine especially 
designed for warehouse and elevator use, in which 
they haye embodied some new and unique features. 
In the first place, the point where the grain enters 
the machine is low, enabling the elevator to spout 
to it from any of the bins. In the second piace, 
it has a new and non-clogging feed device, which 
spreads the grain into the air-separating trunk in 
a shower instead of the familiar flat stream. 

The scalping sieve is located immediately above 
the main sieve, and is provided with a section of 
finer sieye at the lower end, upon which the 
screenings from the first air separation are deliy- 
ered, separating the screenings from the straws, 
ete., and delivering them clean on one side of the 
machine, while the straws, etc., pass off on the 
other side with the rough stuff from the scalping 
sieve. The arrangement of the shaker causes the 
grain to travel very rapidly over its surface, so 
that the stream of grain is very thin, consaquently 
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BARNARD’'S SPECIAL 


too slow, so the network of telegraph wires from j 
ocean to ocean is set afire with rush messages di- 
recting the flood of golden wheat that is rushing 
along the steel arteries of traffic to the great ele- 
yators of the primary markets. 

The railroads are our trade sinews and Kansas 
City rejoices in her superior strength. The pon- 
derous muscles of her steel horses are being lubri- 
eated and the freight equipments of her many 
lines are being amassed on the sidetracks ready to 
be set in motion in the next few days. Every fa- 
cility will be taxed to the utmost in a yain effort 
to handle the ocean of wheat which will flow in 
like a deluge and overflow our great bins, block- 
ade our tracks for miles and still continue to come 
with unabated steadiness. 

If Kansas City handles more wheat this season 
than ever before, the roar of business at our Board 
of Trade will be but the reflection of the ener- 
gies of our customers in the country. The waye 
of Wetsern prosperity must flow through the trade 
channels of Kansas City and then to all the world. 
Kansas City is the market of the West. She is 
nearer to you than any other, and you have made 
her what she is. Kansas and Kansas City have 
stood together in adversity and are united in pros- 
perity, and if we will join hands and take up our 
standard of union under the broad principles of per- 
fect equality, and put wisdom, prudence and in- 
tegrity at the helm of our Association, we will be 
guided through the open and unobstructed avenues 
of honor to a hayen of unparalleled success. 


GRAIN SEPARATOR. 


the impurities are the more readily discharged, 
The settling chambers in the two air separations 
are very large and deep, allowing the air currents 
to be used very strong without wasting through 
the fan. 

One result of this newer form of construction is 
that the capacity of the machine is very great in 
comparison with its size, making it easy to locate 
in the average elevator. Hasy to spout into, as 
said above, it is also light running, strong, dura- 
ble, efficient, and can be driven from either side, 
while all the parts are easy of access. The fans 
also are reversible to blow in either direction 
without changing the holes in the center of the 
fan drum. All sieves are adjustable, one being 
furnished with each machine, and others supplied 
as desired. 

This separator is made in eight sizes, ranging 
from a capacity of 35 to 100 bushels per hour, 
according to size of the grain, up to 750 to 2,500 
bushels per hour; the first, occupying a floor space 
of 8 feet 7 inches by 6 feet 7 inches, grain enter- 
ing at a height of 5 feet 4 inches above the floor, 
and the last occupying 7 feet 2 inches by 11 feet 
6 inches, taking grain at a height of 7 feet 7 inches. 

The builders will gladly furnish further infor- 
mation to all inquirers. 


Western railroads have been offering low rates to 
harvest hands on account of the reported lack of 
sufficient help in Kansas and Oklahoma to harvest 
the wheat crop. 
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THE MONITOR DUSTLESS WARE- 
HOUSE AND ELEVATOR 
SEPARATOR. 


But few machines have ever been put upon the 
market which haye had a more marked success 
than the Monitor Dustless Warehouse and Hle- 
yator Separator, manufactured by Huntley Manu- 
facturing Co, of Silver Creek, N. ¥. In construc- 
tion this machine is a radical departure from the 
standard lines of other grain separators. Instead 
of the single fan idea, the Monitor is equipped with 
two fans, so arranged as to obtain a perfectly 
equalized suction. This construction is briefly de- 
seribed by the makers in their description of the 
machine, by saying: 

“We do not for a moment despise or belittle sieve 
separations, for our Monitors have a large sieve 
surface, but arranged differently from other ma- 
chines; but every user of a separator is fully alive 
to the fact that the separations made by a thor- 
oughly controlled air current are the most satisfac- 
tory. Such were our impressions when the idea of 
the Monitor was first conceived. We found, by 
carefully studying all the different types of separa- 
tors, that the universal principle was, sieves and 


capacities ranging from 50 to 3,000 bushels per 


hour and occupying a floor space of 2 feet 5 inches 


by 4 feet 1 inch, up to 7 feet 1 inch by 9 feet 3 
inches, taking grain at heights ranging from 4 
feet 11 inches up to 8 feet 8 inches. 

» The builders have been selling this machine for 
the last ten years, each year adding to it such 
improvements as experience has dictated, and they 
claim that during the past seven years a very 
large proportion of the leading cleaning elevators 
built in the United States have adopted the Mon- 
itor cleaners. They invite correspondence. 


COLLAPSE OF THE BUFFALO 
POOL. 


The elevator pool at Buffalo has finally collapsed, 
and transfer rates at the ‘Electric City’ have de- 
clined from % cent per bushel to % cent. To all 
appearances the hole in the pool is so wide that 
no new agreement will be possible, at least for this 
season’s business. J. J.:Hill, with his new “Great 
Northern” steel elevator, insists that he is the 


“farmer’s friend’ who has broken down this great 


and rapacious monopoly; and if it be true that the 
“Great Northern” can actually handle grain at a 


THE MONITOR DUSTLESS WAREHOUSE AND ELEVATOR SEPARATOR. 


sereens of the greatest importance, air separations 
a help, but a secondary consideration. We re- 
yersed this and made air separations of the great- 
est importance, and sieves a help, but a secondary 
consideration.” 

In operation the grain is drawn from a spout 
into the hopper to the automatic feed, having a 
regulating valve to give a positive feed at all times. 
The grain is drawn first into the first suction-leg 
in a thin sheet, where light impurities, dust and 
a large portion of the chess are separated and 
dropped out of the first separating tip. Then the 
grain drops upon and is evenly spread over the 
whole width of the scalping screen, which throws 
off the coarse foreign matter. Wrom this screen 
the grain passes over a screen the entire length 
of the shoe, under which is a cockle screen to re- 
move cockle, sand and other small seeds, ete. 
Then it passes to the last leg, in which a complete 
separation is made of the remaining impurities, 
the grain dropping down at the bottom of the leg, 
while the remaining impurities are dropped into 
the second tip. The sieves are adjustable to the 
shoe and can be changed while the machine is in 
operation. Under each tip is a conveyor to re- 
move foreign matter deposited therein, passing out 
through an automatic valve which prevents en- 
trance of air to affect the positive and even suc- 
tion. The fan shaft can be driven from either side, 
while the width of the screens in the suction-legs 
gives perfect separations. Four distinct air cur- 


profit at the new rate and at the same time reduce 
insurance charges by 90 per cent, there is no reason 
to expect the present unhappy condition of the trust 
Will be soon, or, indeed, ever, changed so long as 
Mr. Hill’s Great Northern is satisfied with the ex- 
isting war rates. It is, however, claimed by other 
elevator men than those at the Great Northern, 
talking to local reporters, that of every $250 earned 
by the elevator at present rates $200 go as “un- 
earned increment,” or velvet, so to say, to the re- 
ceiver who sends the elevator the business—a para- 
sitic rake off hardly more defensible (if it be really 
taken) than the trust’s own recent parasitic exac- 
tions over and above its legitimate tolls, and quite 
as detrimental to the honest management of the 
transfer business. 

The breakdown cf the trust, with lake freights 
Chicago to Buffalo % cent and elevator charges only 
%& cent, gives the western farmer the cheapest 
transportation on record, being only 214 cents Chi- 
cago to tidewater. 


The total amount of digestible matter in corn at 
different stages of growth, according to the Cana- 
dian experiments, is as follows: Beginning with 
tasseling, one ton of corn plant contained 186 
pounds of digestible material. When the corn was 
in the silk, it contained 211 pounds, in early milk 
256 pounds, late milk 286 pounds, and when the ears 
were glazing 359 pounds. It is concluded, therefore, 
that the corn should be cut about the time it is be- 


rents act on the grain. The machines are built for ; ginning to glaze, 


WHY WE SHOULD NOT BUY 
GRAIN FROM TRACK 
LOADERS. 


[A paper read by Edson Gregg of Kansas City, Mo., 
at the Inter-State Grain Men’s Convention, held at 
Omaha, Nebr., June 17, 1898.] 


The subject upon which I haye been requested 1o 
write is of such wide scope that I fear it is impossi- 
ble to do justice to the occasion without rendering 
myself tiresome before this Association, the mem- 
bers" of which are so eager to finish business and 
feast their eyes on the beauties and grandeur of the 
great and wonderful ‘‘Trans-Mississippi Expos tion.” 
Consequently, it has been my endeavor to prepare 
this paper with the idea of brevity constantly in 
mind. 

The subject naturally suggests another one, viz., 
Why should we deal with scoop shovel manipulators 
while there are elevator firms and-regular dealers 
at every shipping station in the great grain belt of 
this magnificent country? There are certainly 
enough legitimate firms in business to buy all the 
grain to be marketed in this country and sell and 
ship to the millers, commission houses, exporters and 
consumers. I consider a buyer of grain or a com-. 
mission house who knowingly buys and receives 
grain from so-called track loaders just as much a 
scalper as the country track loader who buys grain 
at a loss for himself and neyer permits anyone else 
to earn an honest dollar. I believe the var:ous grain 
associations throughout the country are doing effect- 
ive work in driving out the track loaders; and I 
hope the end will prove not only good riddance to 
the country of peace disturbers but also to dealers in 
the terminal markets. 

The millers and exporters and their numerous 
agents, as well as the commission houses, should soon 
be taught that their transactions must be confined 
exclusively to one class of trade or the other—te the 
scalpers or to the legitimate trade,and positively not 
to both. Let the situation be framed into this con- 
dition of affairs, and the question, “Why We Should 
Not Buy Grain From Track Loaders,” would be an 
easy one toanswer. The principal reason would be, 
under such conditions, that scalpers would soon be 
things of the past, and, so far as I am concerned, 
that time cannot come too quickly, Show me a firm 
who is constantly encouraging scalpers and buying 
from them, and I will show you one which is at all 
times in trouble and not making office expenses. 
Such results alone are most excellent reasons why 
scoop-shovel speculators should be let severely alone. 
It is not my purpose to suggest preventives against 
these barnacles, but I hope and trust the secretaries 
of the various associations, by their combined ef- 
forts and influence, will soon be in position to pre- 
scribe such means as will prove so completely ef- 
fective that there will be only one answer to “Why 
we should not trade with scalpers.”’ . f 

I want to put myself on record by declaring that 
whenever the firm which I represent knowingly bids 
or buys grain from a country scalper and does not 
desist upon information and requests of a legitimate 
dealer, then and there do I and my firm deserve the 
desertion of every legitimate patron enrolled on our 
books. Track loaders are “birds of a feather.” Here 
to-day and there to-morrow, but most generally no- 
where, especially when they sell grain and the 
market goes up before it is delivered. In such cases, 
the commission house or buyer is compelled to re- 
sort to buying grain from reliable regular dealers to 
fill his contracts; and thus another instance where 
Mr. Trackloader has duped his victim and again, 
as usual, taught him why he should not trade with 
any but regular grain dealers. 

Track loaders as a rule are a class of men who 
imagine (until they try it) that there is a fortune 
in store for everyone who embarks in that line of 
business; consequently they try the experiment, 
most generally without capital. They buy without 
regard to the real value of the grain in hopes of the 
market going higher and letting them out with a 
small profit, or at least-even. As a rule, fate does 
not serve them kindly, and not until a crop is almost 
exhausted do they discover their fondest hopes 
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blasted and themselyes in debt to every bank and 
commission house who foolishly honored their drafts. 
And thus another object lesson why we should not 
deal with track loaders. 

When the grain men of this country make up their 
minds to positively refuse patronage of firms who 
make a practice of bidding or receiving grain from 
scalpers, then you will see a time when such firms 
will be forced to confine their transactions to the 
legitimate trade or get out of business. When that 
time comes, everybody will fully realize why they 
should not bid for or receive grain from track load- 
ers. 

I have the following verses dedicated to a Mr. 
McDuff, manager of a St. Louis commission firm, 
who was induced to handle some grain shipped by a 
sealper who previously worked on a farm and left 
it to embark in the grain business—track buying, of 
course. They run as follows: 

He quit the farm and plow, too, 
And bought a shovel and a sheet, 


Thinking they would surely do 
To drive grain men from the street. 


A brother farmer came to town, 
And sold his crop very quick, 

To that sucker and the clown 
Who’d show the grain men a trick. 


This crop the farmer hauled 
And sucker shipped away; 
The buyer was appalled, 
At the over-draft one day. 


The deed done; it was too late; 
His money had gone to pot; 
The buyer had met the fate 
Of the sealper’s happy lot. 


“Till me dead,” the buyer cried; 
“T’m sucker instead of him. 

When he shipped that stuff he lied, 
And on’ me he’s got the grin. 


“I’m looking now for grain men; 
Of scalpers I’ve had enough. 

If one sells to me again, 
Then my name is not McDuff.” 


THE GREAT WESTERN FOUR AND 
SIX ROLLER CORN AND 
FEED MILLS. 


The economy of placing two or more pairs of rolls, 
one above another,,in a single frame, for reducing 
all stock on which continuous grinding is admissi- 


GREAT WESTERN FOUR ROLLER CORN AND FEED MILL 


ble, is now recognized and appreciated by all who 
grind meal or feed of any description, The real 
value of mills thus arranged, however, depends 
yery largely upon their substantial construction, 
method of driving, convenience of adjustments and 
perfection cf all mechanical details. ‘The elevator 
man or operative who, through inexperience, puts 
in a machine lacking any of these essential quali- 
fications. will soon regret their absence. 

A profitable and almost necessary adjunct of 
many modern elevators is the feed mill, and two 
popular machines for these plants are the Four 
Roller and Six Roller Feed Mills which are made 


by the Great Western Mfg. Co. of Leavenworth, 
Ixans. Illustrations of both mills are given here- 
with. 

A novel feature of their construction consists of 
each pair of rolls being placed in a section of the 
iron frame, which is removable and interchangea- 
ble. This permits of easy removal of the rolls and 
also of the conversion of a four-roller into a six- 
roller mill, thus adding to the capacity without 
increasing the floor space. These mills are driven 
by two belts and hence have no noisy gearing. Each 
belt is provided with an adjustable tightener work- 
ing on the slack side of the belt. Every mill is 


THE GRAIN TRADE AND ELE- 
VATORS OF MINNEAPOLIS. 
The receipts of grain of all kinds in Minneapolis 
during the year 1897 amounted to 100,152,640 bush- 
els—more than a hundred million bushel-baskets 
full! It would take you more than four years to 
count them, working ten hours a day, every day in 

the week, including Sundays and holidays. 

The increase in wheat receipts over 1896 was 
3,232,660 bushels; in corn, 2,762,470 bushels; in 
oats, 5,660,980 bushels; in rye, 368,500 bushels; in 
barley, 538,650 bushels, and in flax, 1,542,630 bush- 
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THE GREAT WESTERN SIX ROLLER CORN AND FEED MILL, 


provided with an automatic shaker feed of the 
latest improved pattern, made by the Great Western 
Mfg. Co. : F 

The four-roller mill is admirably adapted for 
erinding coarse or fine feed, mixed feed, corn meai 
or Graham flour. 


tions it makes three without re-elevating the stock. 
Both styles of mills are made with rolls 7x14, 7x18, 
9x18, 9x24 and 9x30 inches and their capacities, etc., 
vary correspondingly. 


AN ELEVATOR ON WHEELS. 


A novel railway cargo started from Wellington, 
Kans., some days ago, bound for Riverdale, on the 
Rock Island road, said cargo being none other than 
a grain elevator. The elevator haying been un- 
used for some time, it was loaded on a flat car, 
the office, scales, ete., on others, for removyal;, and 
then all track obstructions likely to come in con- 
tact with the building having been removed, the 
train moved at slow speed to the new site of the 
elevator. The transfer was apparently entirely suc- 
cessful. 


Arbitration, in grain trade nomenciature, has 
been advanced to the position of a very important 
word. ‘The place held by a member of the arbitra- 
tion committee on boards of trade is by no means 
a sinecure, and he must frequently use his best 
judgment in deciding knotty problems. It is 
rapidly becoming customary, however, and it is 
without doubt a very wise procedure, for grain 
dealers at large to submit their difficulties to third 
uninterested parties for adjudicature, and to abide 
by such decision. In this manner business is 
facilitated, no great expense is incurred, and no 
lasting feuds entailed. 


The six-roller mill has consid- , 
erably greater capacity and instead of two reduc- , 


els. The shipments of wheat were 12,175,370 bush- 
els, as against 9,350,190 bushels in 1896. About 
3,500,000 more bushels of wheat were ground in 


the Minneapolis mills than during the previous year. 


Minneapolis received in 1897 72,801,530 bushels of 
wheat. Compare these figures with those show- 
ing the wheat receipts of the other primary wheat 
markets: Duluth, 48,069,238 bushels; Chicago, 
28,087,147 bushels; Kansas City, 26,121,600 bushels; 
St. Louis, 12,057,735 bushels; Milwaukee, 9,526,878 
bushels. 

Facilities for storing these big shipments are pro- 
vided in the shape of numerous terminal elevators. 
According to the report of the Chamber of Com- 
merce there were thirty-six grain elevators in Min- 
neapolis in 1897, not including some small eleyators 
connected with mills and used exclusively for stor- 
ing grain preparatory to grinding. The Minneapo- 
lis elevator system is divided into regular and pri- 
vate houses and the regular houses are again di- 
vided into state houses and Chamber of Commerce 
houses. Of the regular houses there are thirty: 
three being registered as state houses and twenty- 
seven as Chamber of Commerce houses. There are 
six private elevators; three of them used chiefly for 
handling wheat and the other three chiefly for 
coarse grain. Two of these private houses used for 
handling wheat are of large capacity, while the 
others are small. The “regular’ houses under the 
Chamber of Commerce rules and exclusive control 
have a storage capacity of 21,230,000 bushels, while 
the three controlled by the state have a storage 
capacity of 4,250,000 bushels, with the private 
houses controlling a capacity of 2,505,009 bushels, 
making a total capacity for grain storage in Minne- 
apolis of 27,985,000 bushels exclusive of the small 
mill elevators. 

The “regular” houses, under the rules of the 
Chamber of Commerce, are very carefully guarded 
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against any sort of irregularities as to the grade of 
grain or quantity of it contained in these elevators. 
No grain is allowed, under any circumstances, to be 
shipped from them until the registered receipts 
have been returned to the register and duly can- 
celed. 

The list of members of the Chamber of Commerce 
includes over 400 names. The members comprise 
the country elevator dealers, who buy direct from 
the farmers and ship the grain; the terminal ele- 
yator men, who purchase from the country elevator 
dealers or shippers; the commission men, to whom 
farmers and small dealers consign their grain for 
sale; the shippers, who buy grain for shipment 
abroad or to Eastern markets. and the commission 
men, who deal in futures or options. 

There are some twenty country elevator compa- 
nies. If it were not for the storage capacity of 
these country eleyators it would be impossible to 
handle the crops, as the railroads would be unable 
to furnish enough cars to move the grain as fast 
as the farmers bring it in during the fall months. 
The headquarters of the majority of the country 
elevators are located in Minneapolis. Others are 
scattered throughout Minnesota, the Dakotas and 
Iowa. They are all perfectly responsible and the 
farmer is thus secure in doing business with them. 

The growth of the grain commission business, ac- 
cording to the secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, has been steady from the formation of the 
Chamber of Commerce Association. ‘The amount 
of the receipts of grain in Minneapolis in 1897 is 
four times the amount handled in 1883, when this 
organization was fairly on its feet. The total re- 
ceipts of grain then amounted to less than 25,009,000 
bushels for the calendar year, against receipts 


DOUBLE SACKING 


ELEVATOR. 


somewhat in excess of 100,000 bushels in the last 
year. 
Another branch of the grain business is that trans- 


acted by members of the Chamber who buy and | 


sell coarse grains on their own account, as distin- 
guished from the commission men. These firms 
own country elevators, and some of the larger ones 
own terminal elevators. They deal in rye, barley, 
oats, corn, middlings, mill feed, etc., and do a gen- 
eral consignment business.—Minneapolis Times. 


ELEVATOR HAZARDS. 


Is an elevator that handles corn more hazardous 
than one that handles wheat, oats or barley? An 
item from the Insurance Press would indicate that 
some people think so. It says: “The recent elevator 
fires in Chicago have called the attention of Chi- 
cago agents to the fact that in the surveys there 
is nothing to indicate what class of grain is stored 
in the houses. A general agent suggests that this 
be remedied. Elevators where corn is stored, in 
his estimation, are more hazardous and should 
command a higher rate, as the grain is more dirty.” 


When a prominent Nebraska elevator owner was 
asked how backward corn was in that state he re- 
plied, “about one minute.” 


STANDARD GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


Inquiry is frequently made for inexpensive, light 
elevators for elevating ground feed, bulk grain, ete., 
under a variety of conditions different from those 
prevailing in the ordinary mill or elevator. As a 
matter of general interest to the trade and of special 
interest to those looking for something of the sort. 
we present illustrations of a type of standard ele- 
vatorgs made by the EH. H. Pease Mfg. Co. of Ra- 
cine, Wis., which has been found to fill an actual 
want in the grain trade. 

These elevators are made on uniform lines spe- 
cially designed by the company and are particu- 


RAG Rel 
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and other appliances of their manufacture in con- 
nection with the handling of grain, 


AN AGREEMENT AS TO BAGS. 


Following is the agreement entered into by the 
grain dealers and millers of Northwestern Ohio re- 
specting the abuse of loaning sacks: 

“We, the undersigned grain dealers and millers 
of Northwestern Ohio and Eastern Indiana, hereby 
agree with the other, for ourselves and the firms 
we represent, to absolutely discontinue to furnish 
grain bags by loaning, hiring or otherwise than by 
selling outright. This agreement is to be in full 
force on and after June 1, 1898, and to apply to 
all stations where we now or may handle grain or 
seeds.” [Signed by] 


OHIO.—The United Elevator Co., Malinta, Pleas- 
ant Bend, North Creek, Continental, Dupont and 
Muntanna; A, Combs, Cloverdale; Lloyd & (Quale, 


Grelton; Wiedemann & Mollett, McClure; I. ©. 
Davis, Holgate; Holgate Milling Co., Holgate; 


Henry Baden, Hamler; Peter Hornung, New Baya- 
ria; Buckeye Elevator Co., Continental; J. T. Pres- 
ton, Miller City; J. T. Preston, Milrose; H. A. Davis, 
Grand Rapids; ©. W. Franklin, Mgr., Belmore; 
J. Scott Rice, Deshler; M. G. Stafford, Mgr., Desh- 
ler; Raabe Bros., Ft. Jennings; Schulien & Wan-: 
nemacher, Ottoville; Dolby & Morton, Delphos; 
Geo. F. Lang Milling Co., Delphos; W. F. Mills, 
Delphos; W. H. Dye, Columbus Grove; A, Craw- 
ford, Columbus Grove; Joseph Hermillar, Ottawa; 
R. Stanson & Son, Ottawa; Wm. Annesser, Ottawa; 
D. R. Risser, Vaughnsville; The Star Flouring Mill, 
Venedocia; Smith Bros., Ohio City; H. M. Schumm, 
Schumm; W. F. Mills, Willshire; Leathers & Fra- 
ger, Middlepoint; Ireton Bros., Van Wert; T. S. 
Gilliland, Van Wert; People’s Mills, Van Wert; 
Union Mills Flouring Co., Van Wert; J. W. MeMil- 
len, Cavett and Scott; Stults & Myers, Wren; Nizer 


STANDARD ELEVATOR WITH HORSE POWER. 


larly adapted -for use in farm granaries, track 
buyers, small elevators and feed mills as well as a 
useful adjunct in larger plants where circumstances 
may render such an adjunct convenient. 

These elevators are made in four sizes, ranging in 
eapacity from 60 to 600 bushels per hour, and in 
lengths as ordered, not exceeding 80 feet. The 
buckets are mounted on special chain with attach- 
ment links at proper intervals. The head and boot 
shafts are fitted with special wheels provided with 
guide rollers or flanges which prevent any liabil- 
ity of the buckets tipping or catching at any point 
in the trunk. All of the trimmings, including the 
take-up boxes, are of special design. The illustra- 
tions show a double sacking elevator as well as 
the standard style, and the grain elevating outfit 
complete with horse power. The sacking -elevator 
is provided with cut-off valves at discharge so as 
to stop the discharge while changing sacks, and 
also with hooks on which to hang the sacks while 
filling. They are of proper height to permit the 
lower end of sack to stand on floor while being 
filed. The sacking elevator can be made longer 
to accommodate locations. It can also be made 
with a single discharge when wanted. The stand- 
ard style elevator may be had in desired length 


not exceeding 30 feet. The manufacturers will take 
pleasure in giving any information respecting these | 


& Co., Convoy; Kolter & Schosker, Spencerville; 
Clutter, Long & Witherill, Spencerville; Jay Grain 
Co., Ft. Recovery; S. D. Crites, Elida; Hall & 
Woods, Lima; Clutter & Long, Lima; G. Day & Co., 
Harrod; Jacobs & Bitler, Wapakoneta; Home Mill- 
ing Co., Wapakoneta; Farmers’ Milling Go., ‘Wa- 
pakoneta; John Reichelderfer & Son, Cridersville; 
J. W. Logan & son, Uniopolis; Hauss & Gesler, 
Uniopolis; Sheets Mercantile Co., Geyer; Nutt, Al- 
len & Co., St. Johns, 

INDIANA.—Studabaker, Sale & OCo., Biuffton, 
Markle, Warren, Van Buren, Liberty Center, Buck- 
eye and Landessville; H. C, Arnold, Bluffton; R. A. 
Brown, Bluffton; P. 8. Green, Bluffton; Huntington 
Mill Co., Huntington; George W. Shearer, Hunting- 
ton; H. C. Silver, Huntington; D. Finkle & Son, 
Warren; Poneto Grain Co., Poneto; 8. W. Hale & 
Son, Geneva; J. D. Hale, Decatur; John & W. H. 
Niblick, Decatur; Farmers’ Grain Co., Pleasant 
Mills; C. A. Augsburger & Co., Berne; Berne Mill 
ing Co., Berne; Clutter & Long, Tocsin and Union- 
dale; Beatty & Doan, Ossian; T. C. Neal, Montpelier: 
Smith, Morrical & Co., Montpelier; Ladd & Taylor, 
Andrews; Garrett & Funk, Liberty Center; W. B. 
Cooley, Hartford City; C. R. Cooley & Sons, Hart- 
ford City; D. W. Gregory, Hartford City; Jay Grain 
Co., Portland; D. E. Faul Milling Co., Portland: 
Cartwright & Headington, Portland; W. R. Kelley, 
Portland; Magill & Son, Portland; Jay Grain Co., 
Blaine and Redkey. 


It is said much wheat near Monticello, Ill, has 
been ruined by scab, a small green insect working 
next to the grain, 
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THE STERLING CAR LOADER. 


The various appliances used for conveying grain 
in the modern elevator are the result of much 
thought and a great deal of study and experiment. 
The majority of grain elevator machines on the 
market to-day are very close to a state of perfection, 
and the accompanying illustration shows a machine 
which, in the efficiency of its work, together with its 
capacity, is considered to leave very little to be de- 
sired. ' 

The Sterling Car Loader is claimed by its makers 
to be the only practical machine for loading grain 
into cars. It consists of a rotary with cased sides 
having flights to catch the grain and throw it to the 
ends of the car. The entire piece of mechanism is 
supported in the car by means of a frame or legs 
which extend from one car door to the other, and 
rest on the top of the doors. The rotary occupies a 
place nearly in the center of the car. 

The grain is discharged from the elevator or hop- 
per scale directly to the rotary through a spout, the 
usual speed of the flow being fom 150 to 200 feet per 
minute. The grain is discharged into the machine 
through the side. When caught by the rotary its 
direction is changed at right angles, and it is thus 


sary to pull the pin shown in the hinged box. This 
will allow a disconnection and the car can be moved 
to the next place, and in a minute the machine is 
ready for operation. 

The loader line shaft may be fastened either to 
the inside or outside of the building. It should be 
about 8 feet above the track. If put outside it will 
project from the building about 10 inches, not far 
enough to do any damage. 

An especial feature of the machine is the good 
which it does to the grain. Oats, corn, barley, wheat 
and rye are. all benefited by it. It is claimed the 
machine will polish the oats, burr up and remove 


n t 
some of the light ends and thus ensure-a better color 


and grade. All the dust and light chaff are sepa- 
rated and discharged out of the car door. In loading 
oats, it is also claimed that it is not necessary to 
fan ten or twelve bushels out of each car if one of 
the Sterling loaders is used. The machine takes the 
grain direct from the thrashing machine and grades 
it as well as it can be done, handled by hand, when 
10 or 12 bushels are fanned out of each car. Thus 
from $2.50 to $3 is saved-on every carload. Mixtures 
of any kind of grain can be made perfectly. 

The machines are made in two sizes. No. 1 has 
a capacity of from 50 to 70 bushels per minute, and 


\ \ \\ 


PHILADELPHIA’S GRAIN EX. 
PORTS. 


“The exports of grain from Philadelphia from 
January 1 up until the present time,” the 
Press, “exceed by many millions of bushels any 
similar period of the record-breaking years of the 
past, and while shipments have now fallen off con- 
siderably this year will doubtless pass into history 
as one of the most phenomenal ones in the Phila- 
delphia grain trade. The great rush of business in 
filling the European demands for grain has de- 
veloped the fact that this port is fully equal to com- 
peting with any of the others along the north At- 
lantic seaboard in affording quick dispatch to such 
craft as may be ordered to load. Since January 1 
there have been shipped from this port 21,876,386 
bushels of grain, compared with 15,295,888 bushels 


says 


during the corresponding period of last year. These 
shipments are divided as follows: 

Ieee © 1898. 
Corn milo hOs O09) CONN 61a acts ss 15,443,999 
Wilke aire setene 1,288,822 | Wheat 2» 1,712,748 
WRESF re gsehere ce ZO ASL Oats: aay ..8... . 8,884,335 
Rye SA oie | RO alowe. ye ess 2 DSB, S01 


“The largest grains are shown in the shipments of 
corn and wheat, and are all the more remarkable 


thrown to the end of the car. The speed of the 
grain after the rotary catches it is from 2,500 to 
3,000 feet per minute. When the, grain is being 
discharged through the spout at its most rapid 
speed, or 200 feet per minute, each flight on the 
rotary cuts off one-half inch of the stream and 
throws it to the end of the car. As soon as the end 
of the car is filled to the height which the machine 
is set to fill it, the car will commence to be filled 
toward the machine. 

The loader requires no attention while in opera- 
tion. In the case where a hopper scale or bin that 
will hold half 2 car is to be loaded all that is neces- 
sary to do is to start the grain and the machine does 
its work until that end of the car is filled. In re- 
yersing from one end of the car to the other it is 
only necessary to throw the handle on the case over 
to the opposite side of the frame and this brings the 
discharge to the other end of the car. The straight 
belt is then changed and a cross used, One belt will 
answer for both if the drive shaft is from 14 to 16 
feet away from the loaded shaft. The illustration 
shows the machine at work upon corn, On oats and 
light grains the stream is raised and thrown to the 
top of the ear, A car can be filled to the roof with 
any kind of grain if it is desired. 

The connection and disconnection of the machine 
are made with very little troubte. A gear is placed 
on the loader line shaft at each place desired to load 
from. The connection and disconnection are made 
by means of a split box on the small gear frame, 
also detachable at the rotary. If two or more placas 
are vequired to load from in one car, it is only neces- 
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THE STERLING CAR LOADER, 


No. 2 a capacity of 25 to 35 bushels per minute. It 
is manufactured by E. H. Reynolds of Sterling, Il. 


The provision in the war revenue act which re- 
quires that a 10-cent stamp shall be affixed to every 
certificate of inspection does not add to the ex- 
penses of Kansas shippers as W. W. Culver, chief 
of the inspection department, has reduced the grain 
inspection fee from 25 cents to 15 cents per ear. 
The reduction was not made on account of the 
war tax, however, but Mr. Culver found that, based 
on the work of last year, 15 cents for each inspec- 
tion certificate would yield enough money to pay 
the expenses of the department. 

J.C. A, Hiller, chief grain inspector for Missouri, 
and G. E. Compton, chief grain inspector for Ili- 
nois, have issued the following notice, which was 
also posted on ‘Change: “In accordance with the 
provisions of the new United States revenue law, 
schedule A, relating to stamp taxes, a 10-cent in- 
ternal revenue stamp will have to be attached to 
every ceitificate of inspection or weight. Any per- 
son or persons applying for certificat.s of inspection 
or certificates of weight at the oftice of the Mis- 
souri State Grain Inspection Department on or 
after July 1, 1888, will have to send along with the 
application the sum of 10 cents to pay for such 
stamp, unless they shotld prefer to send a 10-cent 
internal revenue stamp instead. ‘This department 
will keep on hand a supply of stamps for the pur- 
pose above mentioned, All stamps will have to b>? 
affixed and canceled by this office before certiti- 
cates will be turned over to applicants.” 


when it is considered that 1897 was considered a 
record-breaking year in grain exports. While there 
seems to have been a falling off in shipments dur- 
ing the past few weeks, business will reyive in 
the early fall, and the figures of the grain exports 
for 1898, when compiled at the end of the year, will 
be found to be the largest, by millions of bushels, 
in the history of the port. With only six months 
of the present year gone, the exports of grain are 
within 11,000,000 bushels of the total of 1897 ship- 
ments, and that year exceeded by about 3,000,000 
bushels the exports of 1892, which had heretofore 
been considered a record-breaking year. The ex- 
ports of grain from Philadelphia shown in the 
following table gives an interesting summary of 
just what has been the growth of this trade since 
1883: 


Year. Bushels. | Year. Bushels. 
ASS iene ests. 9,401,240 | 1891 . . 9:759,037 
TSS res owsitiere es. Lolo 4254 1902 . 29,788, 94 
1885 .......... 9,461,436 | 1893 9,692 543 
1886 Bates 7,936,409 | 1894 

1887 ‘sate OL e Ola tl) LS Oo 

1888 £215 | 1896 

1889 caveat. 211897 .32,653, 785 
1890 eae TeSGOLOS || 


“These figures show that with two exceptions 
1892 and 1897—the first six months of the present 
year has witnessed the shipment of more grain 
than almost any other two years sine? the statistics 
of grain exports have been kept.” 


It is reported that the bag factori:s now located 
at Peru, Ind., and Louisville, Ky., will be consoli- 
dated and removed to Champaign, II’, 
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THE SONG OF THE CORN. 


I was dry and dusty, 
I was weak and weary; 
Now I’m glad and lusty, 
And the earth looks cheery. 
Oh, the soaking, 
Mirth-provoking, 
Laughter-making rain! 
Soft and silky, 
Mild and milky, 
Grows my golden grain. 


Listen to the laughter 

That my leaves are making 
When the winds come after 

Kisses, softly shaking. 
On, health-giving, 
Breathing, living, 
Heaven-pouring 
Come, caress me, 

IXiss me, bless me, 
Once and once again! 


rain! 


Let your hearts be singing, 
Peal your pans, peoples! 
Set the joy bells ringing 
Jn the lofty steeples; 
Praises render 
To the Sender 
Of the joyous rain— 
Of the living, 
The life-giving, 
Of the precious rain! 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 


[ We invite correspondence from everyone in any way interested 
in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 


see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
the interest of the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


REMOVAL. 

Bditor American Blerator and Grain Trade:—t 
have purchased the Donnelsville Elevator, near 
Springfield. Please mail your journal to me at this 
place in the future, instead of to Rex, Miami Co., 
Ohio. 

Yours truly, T. W. BROOKS. 
Springfield, Ohio. 
WILL BUILD AN ELEVATOR. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Steps 
are being taken to build an elevator at this place, 
and we want to get the names of elevator builders 
who, no doubt, advertise in your paper. Accord- 
ingly send me a copy. 

Very truly yours, 
Sonora, Ky. 


T. A. PHAKE. 


PURCHASED AN ELEVATOR. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—On 
June 22 I bought the large steam elevator at Thorn- 
ton, Iowa, owned and operated by Callahan & Grim. 
Kindly send one of the two copies of your paper T 
am getting here to Thornten. 

Truly yours, 
Klemme, Iowa. 


W. R. BLOOM. 


A CORRECTION. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In 
your June number of the “American Elevator and 
Grain Trade,’ under the head of “Hlevator and 
Grain News,” we noticedthe item as follows: ‘Long 
& Long have their modern grain elevator at Van 
Wert, Ohio, about completed.’’ While this was not 
intended as an advertisement, it brought us consid- 
erable correspondence, all of which was misdirected, 
as we are located at Convoy instead of Van Wert. 
We simply wish to correct the address. 

Respectfully, LONG & LONG. 

Convoy, Ohio. 


RAILROAD CO-OPERATION NECESSARY. 
Hditor American Blevator and Grain Trade:—\n 
regard to the scalper, I am at a loss to offer any 
solution to get rid of them. We have a scalper 
right here in our town. He has paid from % to 214 
cents per bushel more for corn than we were bid on 
track for it, and from 5 to 6 cents on wheat. 

The laws of our state are very unjust to the 
elevator people, as they force the railroad com- 
panies to furnish cars for everyone. Again, I think 
the railroads could help us a great deal more than 
they do by charging an exorbitant demurrage, or 
paying the elevators a loading fee of about 1 cent 
per bushel. 

The Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association is work- 
ing nicely, and we hope some day to get some 


relief through it. This is a -very hard question 
with which to do anything without the co-operation 
of the railroads. Respectfully, 
‘ J. 0. GLENN. 
Robinson, Kans. 
A COMPLIMENT. 

Biditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In- 
closed we hand you our check for the renewal of 
our subseription to the “American Elevator and 
Grain Trade.” Your publication is considered by 
us to be the best of its kind in the trade, and no 
up-to-date grain firm can afford to be without it. 

Very truly yours, 
THE BELL COMMISSION CO: 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

RAILROADS SHOULD NOT FURNISH CARS 
TO SCALPERS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
crop prospect here is very good, and we suppose 
that the sealper will be here as usual. The only 
remedy for this that we can suggest is that the rail- 
roads codperate with us by furnishing the scalpers 
just as few cars as possible. That will fix Mr. 
Sealper better than anything else that can be done. 

BRUNSWIG ELEVATOR CO. 

Summerfield, Kans. 


THE FIRST NEW HAY AT NEW ORLEANS. 

Editor American Elevator’ and Grain Trade:—Ou 
June 29 we received the first car of timothy of the 
new crop to reach this market. The car was shipped 
to our house by Messrs. HE. T. Adair & Co. of Kansas 
City, Mo., from Olathe, Kans., and we sold it imme- 
diately on arrival at $15. The hay was in splendid 
condition, and graded choice here. We were also 
the first receivers here of new timothy for the 


season of 1897. 
FERGUSON & McGINNIS. 
New Orleans, La. 


RAILROADS SHOULD PAY ELEVATORS FOR 
SERVICES. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Re- 
garding our greatest enemy, the scalper, will say 
that in my opinion the shortest and best way to 
stop his operations is by a united effort of all the 
grain dealers’ associations to induce, or compel, the 
railroads to allow a rebate or compensation to 
every elevator for services rendered and ware- 
house room furnished, of say one cent per bushel or 
even one cent per 100 pounds loaded from elevators. 
This, to me, seems the shortest and most effectual 
way of ridding ourselves of the obnoxious scalpers. 

Yours respectfully, H. J. LANE. 

Blue Rapids, Kans. 


AN AUSPICIOUS EVENT. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
were very much gratified to receive, on the Fourth 
of July, the following cablegram from Mr. W. H. 
Collier, manager of the Manchester Ship Canal Co., 
Manchester, England: “Hlevator opened on In- 
dependence Day with great satisfaction. Hail Co- 
lumbia!’ This was the first time all the machinery 
in the elevator was put in full operation. 

Last month we stated to you that we were mak- 
ing plans and specifications for changing the Santa 
Fe elevator at Chicago into a clipping and cleaning 
house. We have just been awarded the contract for 
doing this entire work. 

JOHN 8. METCALF & CO. 

Chicago, Ill. 


RAILROADS FAVOR THE SCALPERS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
are sorry that we don’t have a practical remedy to 
offer for the suppression of that evil to the grain, 
business—the scalper. It seems to be a hard matter 
to stamp out, and we have not yet been able to 
determine upon a remedy that will fit the various 
cases, 

We think the matter could be accomplished easily 
if the railroads would in all cases favor reform. 
But, in many cases, the railroads themselves desire 
to have what they call ‘ competition,” as they think 
it will result in greater tonnage at the points where 
the scalpers may operate. So, as long as the rail- 
roads are in sympathy with the business of the 
sealper it will be a hard matter to make him stop 


until he has lost enough to make him sick of the 
business. : 

We trust that other parties, who have been able 
to give this matter more time and thought, will 
be able to formulate a remedy that will be success- 
ful. 

IOWA DEALER. 
A SUGGESTION. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
think a good way to treat the irresponsible dealers 
and commission men would be the same as the 
grain dealers’ associations are treating the scoop- 
shovel men. The Hay Dealers’ Association should 
secure the names of scalpers and parties who are 
not responsible, and keep a record of them. When 
a member makes a sale to one of these parties and 
the weights are short, or the deal is not conducted 
in a businesslike way, it should be his duty to 
report the matter to the Secretary. Whenever the 
complaints become too numerous against any one 
of these parties, it shall ba the duty of the Secretary 
to issue a circular giving the facts to all the mem- 
bers of the Association, 

We would like to receive some benefits from being 
members of the Hay Dealers’ Association, and 
would like to hear expressions from others on this . 
subject, 

ERNST BROS. & CO. 

Humboldt, ans. 


SHORTAGES IN CORN SHIPMENTS. 

Bditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In- 
closed herewith is comparison of weights on corn 
only, shipments from Noy. 1, 1897, to June 1, 189s. 
You wiil notice that theayerageshortage is 24% bush- 
els per car. This does not include a lot shipped to 
a Chicago firm on which the average shortage was 
10.5 bushels per 1,000 bushels. The next heayiest 
shortage was to a Toledo firm, being 9 bushels per 
1,000 bushels. We understand that the corn going 
to Toledo firms went to different elevators. 


Bushels | Bushels|} Total Average 
Destination. W eighed|Weighed| Bushels| Bushels 
In. at Desti-| Short. |Per Car of 
nation. 1,(00 Bu. 
Decatur... 80,058 80,092 A eeistatwlll Sai wie strrtieiel ade 
Detroit. 21,056 21,013 43 2.1 
Toledo.. 3°6,166 | 335,056 1,110 3.3 
Toledo., 13,745 1S S748 i Mee steewa | seisraiessotielee 
Toledo.. 19.581 19,406 175 9. 
DGCALUT i neccivceisiecierey eg 23,459 23,428 27 9 
DOW svi sic creeits es 5 8,210 3.198 11 3,5 
CHICA EON cars octane ay 27.452 DA DEE. Vices eUmtise teeacdte hs 
ROOTIG si ccjee oo cence! & C6008 36,786 172 4.6 
CUI CARO. een c.acveiwieecen 30,301 80,258 43 1.4 
Ibockportyzdues, macsna ter 20.081 20,055 25 1.25 
CHICRZON onc ae aevusere. 9,910. (CR hoenoogabec | scp anigeract 
Philadelphia........... 1,074 1 075 Peete one 
Newpoit News......... 157,759 157,326 433 2.70 
(G1 IGEYSoN, Gasonsnclocedce 57.545 5A. 937 608 10.5 


The total shipped not including the last enumer- 
ated Chicago account was 780,801 bushels, which 
was weighed in as 778,887 bushels. The average was 
thus 25 bushels per car of 1000 bushels. 

The balance of our corn shipments during that 
time were either sold on our weights or bought on 
destination weights, or not weighed at this end. 

Truly yours, BH. R. ULRICH & SONS. 

Springfield, I. 


THE SCOOP-SHOVEL MAN AND OTHER 
ABUSES. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—This 
scalper question very seriously concerns every regu- 
lar elevator man. There are many means for de- 
stroying this vermin, such as clubs, dynamite, ropes 
for hanging, ete. (I think I would help with any 
measure suggested). But, as to a legal remedy, will 
say that scalpers cannot make many shipments if 
we use such remedies as are within our reach. 

In my opinion, the most effective club we can use 
is a bright, active fellow good at missionary work 
among railroad people, and particularly among com- 
mission men. I am confident that the bulk of good 
business houses are with us in this work, and if 
we had a man suitable for the work that could 
go right to St. Louis or Chicago, or wherever we 
needed him, and at the proper moment, the ma- 
jority of commission men would not receive grain 
from scalpers after the first shipment. Houses are 
willing to stand by us, but we must get in our work 
quickly to make it effective. Receivers can (is- 
courage these parasites in their own way. 

I would be in favor of the Ilino‘s, Iowa, Nebraska 
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and Kansas associations employing a good man 
now, and get him in shape so he could be called 
at a moment’s notice to any point needed. In addi- 
tion to looking after the scalper and the house to 
whom he sells or consigns, his duties might include 
matters relating to terminal weights, sacking, etc. 

I have before me a car account showing 40 bushels 
short. The question occurs to me, Is this corn 
turned over to a purchaser and he allowed to weigh 
it by himself and return to the commission man 
what he pleases? Is it possible that we submit to 
this? If so, we are entitled only to rough places 
along the highway of life. 

Just a word about railroad companies giving bills 
of lading without any stipulated amount in them. 
Take the account sales which is now before me: 
Sacker don’t know anything about it. Ask the rail- 
road company about it—“Oh! we don’t know.” All 
I have to do is to charge loss account with 40 bush- 
els of corn, $12 to $15, and endeavor to get up 
strength and courage enough to try it again. 

IT am ready to assert my rights and I know I will 
not get them unless I struggle for them. I want to 
see the grain trade brought up to its proper level. 
We willhave to make a strong pull all together if we 
ever succeed. My sympathies are with you in your 
efforts to elevate the grain men’s business. 

I haye a case now on my hands wherein I sold 
7,000 bushels of white shelled corn to go to Macon, 
Ga. When corn was within 200 to 300 miles of des- 
tination they quietly informed me they would not 
receive it. My loss is close to $500. Here is a case 
for all of us to throw our energy into and teach 
that firm that we are tired of playing horse. The 
first legal steps in the matter have been taken, and 
I will probably let you know more about it later. 


FF. M. CAMPBELL. 
Randolph, Iowa. 


“WHY DO WE MEET?” 


{A paper read by W. H. Chambers of Omaha, Secretary 
of the Nebraska Grain Dealers’ Association, June 15, 
1898, at a meeting in charge of that Association, during 
~~ Grain Men’s Convention at Omaha, June 

a A A 

This question, “Why do we meet?” is one that 
is proponded at nearly all meetings of grain men 
that I haye attended in the past, and presuming 
that it would be asked again here to-day, I have 
taken the liberty to anticipate your action and 
offer you some reasons why you are called together 
at this and other times as they appear to me. 

There must be an impelling force to every atom 
of matter to force it to action. That force ex- 
pended must be greater than the inertia of the 
body against which it is expended. if less, the 
atom will move in its accustomed channel with a 
slight retarding equal to the resistance. If of 
equal power to the inert atom, we then have an 
equilibrium and consequently no motion in either 
direction. If of greater power, we then have a 
movement in the direction of the new power in 
equal proportion to the power expended. And as 
that new power is met by the power of the atom, 
its couvse is retarded or stopped, as it may be, 
in the new direction started. If this, atom is not 
of equal power to the new condition, it may be 
earried onward until meeting with the like and 
by absorption a new atom power may be generated, 
which, haying added strength against the force 
expended, retards, stops or entirely changes the 
eourse of the movement. And if you will closely 
investigate the workings of nature you will see 
that the example, given above, is the result of all 
conditions that we have in the physical world. 

Allow me to apply this thought to the condi- 
tions as we will have them to-day, and as they 
would apply to this meeting. The time was in the 
grain trade, when a party engaging in the busi- 
ness was allowed, by the then conditions, to first 
build an elevator of the proper size for handling 
the business at the station in question, to which 
he has gone, paint it up in nice style, build a 

_ fine office, hire a good office man, a first-class engi- 
neer, and equip himself in the best of condition to 
eonduct the business. Grain would come in in 
large quantities; it would be loaded on the cars, 
shipped to the market and returns received. (A 


small shortage of 10 or 15 bushels per car was not 
taken into consideration.) This would continue on 
until the end of the year, when on settling up the 
accounts, securing his rebate from the railroad, 
and all other minor matters, he would find that 
he had made a good showing for the year, amount- 
ing to probably 5 to 7 cents per bushel on the 
amount handled. 

This condition existed for a while, or until other 
men of the same caliber perceived that this party 
was making good money, and coneluded to engage 
in the same business. He makes his financial ar- 
rangements, goes down to the railroad company 
and tells them that he is now ready to build, asks 
for a location, and is very much surprised to learn 
that there is no location for him to build on, is 
told that, ““We have a buyer there now and do not 
want any more.” He protests and at last goes 
home, not to let the matter rest but te learn the 
reason for these conditions. He conciudes not to 
build a house, but to buy grain and have it loased 
into the cars; but he is astonished to find that he 
eannot take the markets and figure out as much to 
pay as the other party. This is more irritation. 
He tells his neighbor about it and it raises a talk, 
They declare it a shame and that it ought not 
to be. And, gentlemen, I am sorry to say that the 
party referred to has made it so that the conditions 
are changed. 

We first had it in the enactment of the Inter- 
state Commerce Law. This brought about a con- 
dition for a time which about equaled the dealer’s 
ability to withstand and possibly hold his own, 
he having the advantage of his house, still in good 
repair, and a knowledge of the business. But the 
new foree started was getting in its power. The 
first thing he knew his friend tried to ship a car; 
he could not at first secure an empty, but the case 
was promptly taken to the court of public opinion, 
and by its decree the car was sent; he shipped it 
to the market and was enabled to make a fair 
profit on it. Possibly the sum was not as much 
as the elevator man could have made, owing to 
his better facilities, but enough to intoxicate him 
with the idea of engaging in the grain business. 
The elevator man then concluded that he would 
have to drive him out of business, and a fight 
commenced. A new force was started, which, gen- 
tlemen, has not stopped to this day. It swamped 
him. He killed that fellow off and another took 
his place; he killed him off and two others came, 
until to-day the woods are full of them. 

Now, he had reached a force where the force was 
carrying him away. His house began to run down; 
the office man was discharged; a farmer's boy was 
hired to run the engine; the foundations rotted; 
scales broke down, the paint fell off and there was 
no money to repair with. His house was mortgaged 
to carry on the fight for supremacy; it was taken; 
and now you have him, as a class, up to three or 
four years ago. He started to drift, and in the 
course of his wanderings he came acruss another 
atom going in the same way. Misery loves com- 
pany: they talked the situation over; met another 
one; soon after a fourth one; again, a fifth one, 
and in time eight or ten of them happened to meet. 
A hope was aroused that possibly they could unite 
their forces and overcome the condition. They 
tried; it helped a little. The more they looked into 
the situation the more they found otbers in the 
same condition. An appeal was sent out, a joining 
of forees was made, and the condition was again 
bettered. But there came a backward force. It 
was found that when the first man was trying 
to protect himself, similar conditions were in vogue 
at some other point, and it had ruined the busi- 
ness at both places, as well as at other places 
which came in contact with them in prices. The 
other dealers who were fortunate in being free 
from the new condition formed the idea that it 
was the fault of the grain men; that prices were 
paid and grain bought on a margin that was ruinous 
to them, and they hated them for it and said that 
they would retaliate, which they did. He fought 
this condition and in the melee the scoop man was 
lost sight of, as the procession was too swift for 
him. It was now a fight and to the death be- 
tween the once great giants. 


The elevators fell down, and the grain man 
started to go to his wife’s people. On his way he 
thought that he would stop and bid defiance to 
his neighbors who had fought him so hard. They 
met. It was a pitiable sight. Both in about the 
same condition, one taunted the other about what 
he had done. He claimed to be innocent; and in 
the course of their conversation, it came out why 
he had been compelled to start the warfare. The 
result was that, after it was almost too late, they 
found their error and became friends. ‘They called 
in the other 8 or 10 who had at first considered 
the question, and again they agreed to do battle 
together. They tried it; it worked well; the move- 
ment commenced to go up again. They needed 
more help, and secured one of their number to 
go out and spread the news of how they had been 
mistaken, of the good of getting together and un- 
derstanding faults. More was added to the num- 
ber, which strengthened and increased; and still 
the business grew better until they came to the 
point that in their immediate locality conditions 
were reasonably good. 

At this time it was concluded that a better mar- 
gin was their due. They tried it, and back from 
the corn fields came the scoop man again. The 
public said: “We must keep this condition going; 
we have had a good thing. We have secured that 
man’s fortune, we must keep it. Go and prevent 
him from securing any margin, we will help you.” 
The merchants said: “We must keep these prices 
high, so the farmers will come here to trade. We 
will agree to sell our goods high and the increased 
prices will enable the farmer to pay them. We 
ean afford to pay this corn-field dealer a premium 
to stay here.” He commences business again. The 
faithful few get together and find that they are 
not strong enough to meet this new force. They 
send out word to larger fields. Again new ones 
come in; the force is counteracted; the commission 
man has found that he is treated well to come into 
the foid. This is the result desired. He deals with 
the regular dealer and secures his business in re- 
turn. 

Again new conditions arise. A new force comes 
in. During this time the margin of profit was re- 
duced to a minimum. It is impossible to reinstate 
it. The shortage that you once laughed at in the 
weighing of your grain is now a terribie menance 
to you. It absorbs the little profit left you. If 
it is not corrected, you cannot stand even yet. 
What will you do? You will again Jay the matter 
before your fellow dealers, and they consult over 
it, but find that you need more help to counteract 
this new influence. Another call is made, and you 
come together and strive to devise means. More 
help is secured; another state comes into the circle, 
and you find that shortages get smaller, You are 
again able to about hold your own, and for a time 
you feel grateful and stop. 

Gentlemen, I may have been tedious in present- 
ing this parable to you, but I think if you have 
followed it closely, you will only too readily recog- 
nize the application that I would make of it. I 
may have carried it a little too far as to the 
amount of reform that we have attained, but you 
will readily notice my intention to represent to you 
the call of the dealer’s friends to help him as 
being the initiative in this Association’s work— 
its temporary results, the falling back again, the 
lapses in the progress of the work; the second 
eall, the revival into life again, and so on through 
up to the present time, when we have reached 
the period when we have called you together to 
meet with the questions that will take the business 
again forward away from the equilibrium that you 
have so far been contented with. Ws have en- 
larged the call from what it has been in the past. 
The neighboring states are with us; they have 
responded for the same reason, having reached a 
point where they are only able to hold their own, 
and to better it must meet with more force. 

This is in answer to the question, ‘‘Why do we 
meet?’ At one ‘time you were the power; at 
another you were equal to the power; and as you 
fought and contended and maintained that power, 
you forced the conditions against you to codperate 
with its like to force you down. They did it by 
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legislation and public opinion; and have resorted 
to all resources to keep you there, and I am sorry 
to say have about done it. 

Now, as we stand to-day, you have this con- 
tinual coéperation going on against you, and the 
added need of strengthening yourselves is again 
a reason why you meet—to hold what you have 
gained and to strengthen for the future. 

The time has passed in the commercial condi- 
tions of this world, when any individual is able 
to assume a position in it and alone keep his place. 
There may be a few exceptions to this, but they 
are rare. One cannot do what he may like. He 
is met on every side with a combined force which 
rules him. It is go down or affiliate with his kind. 
One may make an exception to this for a time, but 
I firmly believe that, under the present conditions, 
it will wreck the best; and when it does you wiil 
have only to look into it and you will find that 
it was a combination that did it. The force that 
he expended was greater for a time, and in self- 
sought its like and retaiiated. 

Some believe and advocate that there is no such 
thing as equality any more. This is a mistake. 
Where they are probably misled is in the fact that 
at one time’ they were factors among a few. At 
the present time, owing to the enlargement of popu- 
lation, each is one of many. The adjustment of 
conditions used to be accorded to one. At the 
present time it is brought about through large 


preservation it 


bodies, owing to the very reasons that I have 
specified above. 
What the result of this continual solidifying 


means, I am not prepared to say, but it appears 
to me to be a natural method to be followed for 
the handling of large numbers and large commer- 
cial transactions. The individual is one of so many 
that he is lost. And with others accepting the same 
opportunities as I have suggested, he is forced 
out, so he must drift with his kind and secure 
his stability with an equal amount of strength. 

Now that you are here and have met for reasons 
shown, what will be the result? The conditions in 
the country are bad. I need not tell you of them; 
you know them only too well. I believe that the 
majority will recognize the results already attained 
by meeting before. Some of the troubles haye 
disappeared, but plenty of them are left. 

You have the fellow I spoke of a while ago. He 
comes and goes; but wherever he finds a thorough 
understanding among the dealers, he does not last 
long. You have not reached the point yet where 
you will believe a grain man in preference to a 
farmer. This may be a hard matter to do, but 
before you go away from here, hunt out that grain 
man. if he is here, and if not, go to him at home, and 
make a thorough test of his story-telling pro- 
clivities, and see if you cannot find some way of 
knowing when he is telling it straight or not, and 
then believe him hereafter. This makes it harder 
for the scooper. 

If you are not acquainted with your neighbor, 
hunt him here to-day and meet with him; come to 
me and I will introduce you. Although you have 
lived within five miles of one another for ten 
years, you haye neyer met with a handshake. He 
is a fair sort of a man at first; after a while he 
will be a good fellow, and in time you will have 
found a good, true friend, of whom io one will 
make you believe evil. Give him a show to live, 
allow him to take his share of the grain, and you 
will find that he will do the same by you. This 
is what you are here for as much as for anything 
else; simply to get acquainted with one another 
and learn that you were mistaken in your belief 


that the other fellow was a thief or a scoundrel 
or some other hard character. 
You are here also to see if a more harmonious 


basis cannot be secured for you with the railroad 
interests. In the beginning of the hardship attend- 
ing the grain business, after the enactment of the 
Interstate Commerce Law, a feeling of resentment 
was sroused between the dealers and the railroads 
because all of the previous fayors could not be 
continued. There has always been a feeling also 
that a railroad is public property, and that you 
would best serve your interests by preying on it 
all you possibly could. This, with all the other 


provocations which haye been aroused on both 
sides, has yirtually placed the railroad interests 
and the grain men at swords’ points. 

When the first organizations were started, it 
seemed to them that the best thing to do was to 
fight the railroads by suing them,. or by other 
methods to try and force them into doing some- 
thing for them. This added to the condition which 
existed. But the error of this method has been 
seen, I believe, in time to remedy all of the evil 
thus breught about, and it is being recognized more 
every day both by the associations and by the 
railroads that the conditions controlling both are 
very closely allied, especially in the grain grow- 
ing districts, and that the nearer they can get 
together and work in harmony the better the re- 
sults will be for both. 

This is not to be wondered at. The railroads 
depend on you to gather their grain for them. This 
makes freight earnings. You depend on them to 
furnish you with car service, trackage, and all of 
the other necessary facilities to carry on your busi- 
ness. The better you succeed the larger are the 
earnings of the railroads; the failure of your busi- 
ness brings its effect on their earnings. So with 
this idea in view, it is well for you to work to an 
end that will harmonize any evil conditions which 
may now exist between the two; and it will result 
in their meeting you half way. This has been true 
in the past, and will be in the future. 

The question of the proper weighing of your 
grain shipped to terminal markets is always one 
which is of great interest not only to vou but to 
the receiver as well. To you it means loss, and 
the same to them, as they would lose your busi- 
ness. Your work in conjunction with theirs to- 
ward securing thoroughly disinterested weighing 
and the best possible facilities for so doing would 
prove of great benefit to both. In the past this 
condition has improved greatly, but there is room 
for more. 

I have called your attention to a few of the 
matters that are ready for you to take up and 
devise a solution for their remedy. It is for you to 
do this, and you are called together for that pur- 
pose. Some of them may be greater than you can 
control yourselves as a state organization. It is 
for that reason that the other state associations 
have come here, not especially to help us, but to 
receive help as well. They will present their 
troubles, and a history of the force that has im- 
pelled them to coédperate, and from it you may 
learn some feature that you have overlooked in 
your work here, and they the same. It is possible 
that in the end enough strength may be secured 
to place the grain business on a higher plane than 
it now is; to paint up the elevators, hire the clerk 
again, get a good engineer, pay the mortgage off 
on the house, and live in comfort. This is a bright 
picture to look at, but it will not be with your 
simply sitting here and indorsing this view, pass- 
ing good resolutions and making good recommenda- 
tions, but will come by the active support of each, 
by a closer understanding, a better acquaintance 
with each one, and diligent work in the future— 
all toward solidifying your power. 

I hope that I have shown-you wherein you have 
not been called for naught, and that it is well that 
you are here. If so, I will feel justified in bring- 
ing you away from your homes, placing you to the 
expense and the irksome work of attending a con- 
vention, in the heat of the summer. If I have not 
understood the case, and it was a mistake to bring 
you here for the reasons as stated above, then I 
will offer an excuse that I only wanted to get 
you here to attend the Trans-Mississippi Exposi- 
tion, which of itself is well worth the price of 
being called here, and which excuse I jvould hope 
to have accepted. Possibly that may have been 
the principal reason why you have come. If so, I 
then hope before leaving here that you will approve 
of this meeting, and the objects for which it was 
ealled. 


Grain dealers of Dallas, Tex., are receiving wheat 
by wagons from farms within a radius of 50 miles, 
and it is estimated that before August 1 the re- 
ceipts will exceed 2,000,000 bushels. 


IN THE COURTS 


A suit is still in court involving the loss of some 
grain in the fire in the Ogdensburg elevator in 1890. 
This is the case of Taylor & Merrill ys. the: Vermont 
Central, and the amount claimed is $609. Re- 
cer*lv a hearing was given in the case at Bristol, 
N. H., to determine the amount of damage to be 
assessed. 

The case of Charles H. Bishop, who was sus- 
pended from his privileges as a member of the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce about a year 
and a half ago, and who sought an injunction 
against the denial of access to the floor of the ex- 
change, as well as damages, was heard in Judge 
Murphy’s court July 2, and the injunction denied. 
This is the third legal fight to secure reinstatement. 


The referee in the case of the Burlington Ele- 
yator Co. of St. Louis, against the American Surety 
Co., awarded the eleyator company $44,567. The 
Surety company was on the bond of a contractor, 
who agreed to build the elevator for $237,000. The 
contract was not carried out, and the elevator com- 
pany finished the job at a cost of $282,000. The 
award was the difference between contract price 
and the cost. 

In a recent case in Chicago Judge Gary rendered 
a decision inyolying Board of Trade operations. 
Isanc Myers of Chariton, Ia., speculated in pork in 
1896. He was called upon for margins, and, failing 
to respond, the trade was closed. Myers then sue 
Brokers C. A. Whyland & Co. for the $7,000 lost 
under the gambling statute of Illinois. Judge Gary 
decided in favor of the brokers the court holding 
that such operations did not come under the statute. 


In the Federal Court at Denver Judge Riner de- 
cided a curious case lately, substantially between 
the Union Pacific and Colorado Eastern railways, 
and involying the site of the proposed eleyator there. 
The Union Pacific executed a lease for the ground 
on which the proposed 250,000-bushel elevator is to 
be erected. The QGolorado Eastern stopped the 
work commenced on the eleyator, Claiming the 
ground under condemnation proceedings instituted 
six years ago, but never pushed. The judge 
promptly denied the condemnation proceedings of 
the Eastern Colorado and allowed the lease of the 
Union Pacific to the grain company to stand. 

In the Supreme Court at Mayville, N. Y., before 
Judge Laughlin, a decision has been given in the 
case tried some months ago between the S. Howes 
Co. and the Howes Grain Cleaner Co. The former 
company was plaintiff and the suit was brought 
for a permanent injunction to restrain defendant 
from using the word “TIlowes” in connection with 
its business of manufacturing grain cleaning ma- 
ehinery, without other words to distinguish it from 
the plaintiff and its predecessors. The defendant 
company had chauged its name long before the 
decision was given, so that the effect of the latter 
only confirms the position assumed by plaintiff and 
practically acquiesced in by defendant. 


\, Suit was filed by C. C. Shelton & Co., grain deal- 


ers at Chattanooga, against C. D. Smith & Go. of 
Nashville and the P. D. Williams Grain Co. of St. 
Louis, claiming damages to the extent of $13,519.62 
by alleged breach of contract. The contract in ques- 
tion, as stated in the bill, was one entered into by 
Shelton & Co. with CG. D. Smith & Co., for the pur- 
chase of 40,000 bushels of No. 2 soft red winter 
wheat at the rate of $1.15 per bushel. The wheat 
was stored at Estill Springs, Tenn., and had been 
resold by the complainants in Chicago. It is 
charged that 22,743%4 bushels were delivered and 
paid for under protest at the specified price and 
was inferior to the wheat contracted for. When 
the complainants received notice from its sub-vendee 
in Chicago that the wheat was not No. 2 soft red 
winter, it is stated, they notified the defendants 
that they would receive no more wheat unless it 
was the character desired, and it is charged that 
a further breach of contract was made by defend- 
ants refusing to deliver wheat of that grade. The 
complainants charged that in consequence they 
were forced to go into the market and purchase 
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the 40,000 bushels of No. 2 soft red winter wheat, 
with which to fill their own contract, and to sell the 
22,74314 bushels obtained from the defendants at 
the best price obtainable. 


At Toronto, Ont., Judge Morson gaye a decision 
in a wheat purchase case that grain dealers re- 
garded as revolutionary. A farmer sold a load of 
wheat in sacks to McIntosh & Son, displaying a sam- 
ple of it. After the wheat was purchased it was 
found to be inferior to sample, and McIntosh & Son 
refused to pay for it, except at a redured price. The 
farmer brought suit and the judge declined to allow 
the grain firm to prove that the grain was not up to 
sample. He held that it was sold in bulk and that 
there was no warranty. The case was appealed, 
of course, as it upsets the established way of doing 
business and the implied warranty of a sample. 
What is a sample, anyhow, but a warranty? 

In the case of the American Steel Barge Com- 
pany against the Hastern Railway Company of Min- 
nesota, to recoyer for a shortage in a grain cargo 
loaded out of the Great Northern elevators at 
Superior, a stipulation has been filed to the effect 
that the case should follow the fate of that of the 
Cleveland Iron Mining Company against the same 
defendant and invyolying the same cause of action. 
This latter case has already been decided in the 
Cistrict court in fayor of the plaintiff, and it has 
been appealed to the Supreme Court. If the de- 
ecisién in that tribunal is in favor of the owners of 
the boat, the stipulation provides that judgment 
shall be entered in favor of the plaintiff in this: case 
for the value of 2,449 bushels of wheat, or $1,947.51. 
If the decision in the other case is in favor of the 
Yailroad company, this case is to be dismissed and 
costs entered in favor of the defendant. There 
is a proviso, however, that if the decision for the 
defendant is based on the ground that the acts of the 
state weighmaster are conclusive and binding on 
the parties to the first action under section 7,675 
of the general statutes of 1894, but would not be 
conelusive since the enactment of chapter 130 of 
the laws of 1893, then the stipulation is not binding. 


WAR TAXES ON GRAIN TRANS- 
ACTIONS. 


An examination of the war revenue law now in 
operation discloses the fact that the law requires 
the payment of stamp and license taxes by grain 
operators and on transactions, as follows: 


Cash sales between members require a stamp at- 
tached to the inyoice of 1 cent for each $100 or part 
thereof; but no tax is required on the account of 
sale, and no tax is levied on sales direct to parties 
not members of the Board of Trade. 

Brokers are required to pay a license of $20 per 
year. 

A broker's memorandum of sale requires a 10-cent 
stamp. 

Every contract for future delivery requires a 
stamp of 1 cent for every $100 or part thereof 
placed on contract. — 

All duplicates of contracts are taxable; but a copy 
is not taxable. 

. Contracts between a member and a non-member 
made through a broker who is a member must be 
stamped. 

Private weighmasters 
certificates of weight. 

The requirement of a stamp on every warehouse 
receipt, irrespective of quantity or value, does not 
apply to country warehouses, however, as an ex- 
ception is made, reading as follows: “Agricultural 
products deposited by the actual grower in the 
course of sale are exempted.” 


This statement does not, however, include all 
the items of the war tax to be paid by grain dealers 
and brokers. Thus the tax on a car of grain from 
country elevator into the city elevator will be some- 
what as follows: (1) Telegram making bid, 1 cent: 
(2) reply, 1 cent; (8) memorandum or contract of 
sale, 1 cent per each $100; (4) railway bill of lading, 
1 cent; (5) inspection certificate, 10 cents; (6) weight 
certificate, 10 cents; (7) warehouse receipt, 25 cents; 
(8) country shipper’s draft, 2 cents; (9) commission 
man’s check to pay draft, 2 cents; (10) check re- 
mitting balance due over and above the amount 
of the draft, 2 cents. 

This series of taxes is afterward repeated to a 
less extent, one or more times, on the remoyal of 
the grain from the terminal elevator before its 


are not required to stamp 


final lodgment with the ultimate consumer or at | 


the seaboard for export, making at a rough esti- 
mate the total tax on the average carload of grain 
in its progress from the country eleyator into the 
ship’s hold, say, $1. 

The tax on speculative transactions in grain 
will be a not inconsiderable burden on _ that 
branch of the trade. There is the tax on the transac- 
tion at 1 cent per each $100, and on each memoran- 
dum of sale, 10 cents. With wheat at 75 cents, this 
would amount to 4744 cents on each 5,000-bushel 
jot in one memorandum, or 85 cents on a memo- 
randum of a 10,000-bushel lot, which would run 
into money very fast on a busy day’s trading. 

The question of the incidence is an interesting 
one. The committee of the Kansas City Board 
recommended that the shipper be charged with the 
tax on all sales, cash and future, and such will 
be, no doubt, the general practice, thus throwing 


THE OHIO GRAIN DEALERS’ OUT- 


ING. 


The annual meeting and pleasure excursion of 
the Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association took place at 
Star Island, near Detroit, June 21 and 22. The 
members assembled at Toledo, and in the evening 
of June 21 went by rail to Detroit and then by 
boat to Star Island, where they arrived about mid- 
night. 

Next day a formal meeting of the Association 
(some 80 members being present) was held, which 
was presided over by President James P. McAllis- 
ter, who made an extended address in the nature 


of a history of the Association and its work. 

After some minor routine business, the committee 
appointed at the meeting of 1897 to 
the courts the case of State of 
made a report, showing 


-arry through 
Ohio ys. John W. 


Yeazell that the case had 
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that incidence upon the country elevator man. 
between brokers and their customers on the Board, 
the customer will, of course, pay the tax, which 
will bear most heayily on the professional scalpers, 
since were the commission man to pay the tax, the 
same would absorb not less than a third of his 
commission. 

The bucket shop men find, temporarily, at least, 
one redeeming feature of the law and are care- 
fully living up to its requirement, because compli- 
ance with its provisions is held by them to be 
Uncle Sam’s recognition of the legitimacy of their 
deals—a recognition they have long been anxious 
for. This, however, is a point upon which there 
is a wide difference of opinion, and when put to 
the legal test a decision may develop conditions not 
anticipated by the sanguine dealer in wind. 

A Chicago man roughly estimates that the taxes 
on grain transactions will put about $15,: 
000,000 into the treasury, which legislators doubt- 
less expected the members of the thirty” boards of 
trade in this country to pay. But will they? The 
incidence of a tax of this sort is hard to locate by 
the wording of the law. 


As | 


been carried through the Circuit Court, which had 
pronounced the Deaton law unconstitutional. The 
report concluded with a statement that a sum some- 
what in excess of $83 was due Mr. E. A. Grubbs, a 
member of the committee, on account of expenses. 
On motion the committee was continued, 
given the same instructions and powers to act as 
had been given them at the meeting of 1897; also 
the Treasurer was authorized to turn over to this 
committee any money he might have in his hands 
which could be spared from the funds of the Asso- 
ciation, not in excess of the balance due the com- 
mittee. 


being 


The following resolutions were then presented 
and unanimously adopted: 
Whereas, The Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 


tion is working to advance the interests of those 
regularly engaged in the grain trade and to relieve 
them of many of the abuses encumbering: their 
business; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Ohio Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion indorse the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion, and recommend that every regular dealer of 
the state give it his hearty support and encourag- 
ment. 

Whereas, Many of the hopper scales used in ter- 
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minal elevators are of such small capacity as to 
require the weighing of a carload of grain in two 
and three drafts, thereby doubling and tripling 
the opportunities for error in weighing and record- 
ing; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Ohio Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion recommend that the weighing committees of 
the different commercial exchanges use their in- 
fluence to bring about the displacement of the 
small capacity hopper seales, with scales of suffi- 
cient capacity to weigh a carload of grain at a 
single draft. 

Officers were then elected for the ensuing year as 
follows: Perey R. Hynson of Columbus, president; 
H. 8. Grimes of Portsmouth, vice-president; E. C. 
Wagner of Columbus, secretary; Geo. T. Cham- 
berlain of Columbus, treasurer. 

On motion the President was empowered to ap- 
point an Executive Committee of three to act in 
conjunction with the President and Secretary, who 
are ex-officio members of said committee. The 
President appointed M. Gunning of Chillicothe, 
A. H. Huston of Columbus, and J. W. McMillen of 
Cavett as such comnnittee. 

A resolution tendering the thanks of the Associa- 
tion to the officials of the Columbus, Hocking Valley 
& Toledo R. R. Co., and particularly to Mr. C. Ff. 
Mayer, assistant general freight agent of that line, 


This general knowledge and capability was illus- 
trated a few years since by a bill introduced in 
the Ohio General Assembly making the half-bushel 
measure the test and method of purchasing grain. 
The author of the bill was true to the knowing in- 
stincts of Americans as I have set forth. He 
thought he knew, but actually he knew as little of 
the needs of such a bill as the deyil is reputed to 
know about holy water. It was likely to be set 
down upon whenever level-headed courts got onto 
it, and they have, and now earthly glory has passed 
away to the author of the half-bushel law. This 
question of how correctly to purchase grain, and 
how to inspect it, seems naturally to excite and in- 
spire some legislators. A distinguished member of 
this Association, and as whole-souled and kindly a 
gentleman as I know of, went at this problem in 
all honesty and sincerity in the last session of the 
Ohio Assembly. With the devotion of great labor 
and time he produced and introduced a bill to or- 
dain a system of state inspection of grain in Ohio. 
It was labor unworthily bestowed. There was as 
little need of such a law as for the half-bushel 
measure test. Why? Because we already had, and 
we now have, a system of state inspection of grain 
in Ohio. It has been in operation since 1876, and 
under the inspiration of experience and fidelity it 
cannot be excelled by any new system. Let me 
go back a little. We had a system of grain inspec- 
tion in Toledo five or six years before 1876. But in 
that year the Toledo Produce Exchange was organ- 
ized out of the membership of the old Board of 
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SNAP SHOTS OF THE OHIO GRAIN DEALERS’ MEETING AT STAR ISLAND. 


By tf, Mayer of J, F. 


for courtesies extended, was passed ve gemuars 

The balance of the time at Star Island was spent 
by all in haying a good time, and everyone present 
would seem to have succeeded. At 7 a. m., June 23, 
the Association returned to the D. & C. steamer 
City of Mackinac, which landed them at Toledo at 
1:45 p. m. On the steamer reaching the Magnolia 
Street wharf, the party were transferred to the 
steamer Metropolis, and at Madison Street they 
were joined by the members of the Toledo Produce 
Exchange. All then proceeded up the river, lunch- 
eon being served on board. 

When the boat was fairly in motion the company 
assembled forward, where the visitors were wel- 
comed by President F, N. Quale of the Produce Ex- 
change. 

Secretary. D. B. Smith, of the Exchange, had 
also been expected to be present and make an ad- 
dress; but Mr. Smith was ill and could not be 
present. He sent a letter, however, which was 
read by Mr. Wm. Morehouse. Mr. Smith, it may be 
premised, has been connected with the grain trade 
for over 64 years. Among other thing, Mr. Smith 
wrote as follows: 

In a paper I once read before a deep-water con- 
vention at Toronto, I told the Canucks that in one 
respect we were alike; that we were the most con- 
ceited people on earth; that if we did not know it 
all, we thought we did. There is no end to the ad- 
vantage of this knowledge. We are all alike. The 
moment one of us reaches a seat in a state or 
national Legislature, we know, not only what every 


great public interest is in need of, but what can 


Zahm & Co., Toledo, 


Trade, and the association was incorporated under 
the laws of Ohio, with authority to ordain an in- 
spective system and appoint the necessary in- 
spectors. At a later date the assembly enacted a 
general law under which all exchanges are organ- 
ized, and Cleveland and Cincinnati have the same 
power and authority and the same state system. 
It is a system far in advance of one which confers 
upon the state the duty of ordaining grades and 
other needed detail. In the existing state system 
at Toledo and elsewhere, commerce makes the 
grades of grain. What the world needs and uses 
in qualities and descriptions of grain, that is they 
test and criterion by which grades are established. 
So far as Toledo is concerned, in this inspection 
business, the effort and aim has been, from year to 
year, to perfect it, as nearly as possible, and to 
conduct it for the best interests of the producer, in 
a fair and upright manner, guided by the unerring 
test that in the inspection of grain and seeds, as in 
all else, honesty is the best policy. 


To these addresses President Hynson replied in 
behalf of the Association by thanking the Exchange 
for their hospitality and their cordial welcome. 

The balance of the day was then spent at the D. & 
M. Elevator B, where the most modern system of 
handling grain was exhibited and explained, this 
elevator being one of the most perfect houses in the 
world. The inspection of grain was also similarly 
explained by Inspector Culver and his aids. 


Sampson, Schley, Dewey and the rest of the boys 
are poppin’ it to ’em at the rate of $500 to $1,000 
a pop, with the big guns, and the rest of us are pay- 
ing for the pop at the rate of 1 to 5 cents a stamp.— 


be done for the benefit of our individual friends. | Drovers’ Journal, Chicago, 


MEETING OF THE KANSAS GRAIN 
DEALERS. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Kansas 
Grain Dealers’ Association was held at Wichita, 
July 7, beginning at 11 o’clock a. m. President 
Hieatt was in the chair, Secretary Smiley making 
the record. Some 6O to 70 members of the Asso- 
ciation were present. 

The minutes of the previous quartevly meeting 
having been read, Mr. Ll. Cortelyou of Muscotah 
read a report, prepared by Chairman Work of Ells- 
worth (absent), of the shortweights committee ap- 
pointed to act in conjunction with the committee 
of the same name of the Kansas City. Board of 
Trade, said report being as follows: 


We, your committee, appointed in conjunction 
with a like committee of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade to see what could be done in reference to 
haying the various railroad yards where grain is 
stored fenced and better protected by patrolmen, 
and urging the railroad companies to put better 
grain cars into the service, beg leave to make the 
following report: : 

Your committee and also the committee ap- 
pointed by the Kansas City Board of Trade took 
up these matters with all of the roads ieading intu 
Kansas City. While we have not had a reply from 
all of these roads, and where we have heard the 
result has not been all that we hoped for, yet 
the replies we have received show a friendly spirit 
on the part of the railroad companies, und believe 
that same has done some good and that the various 
railroad yards at Kansas City will be more closely 
watched in the future and that better cars will 
be put in the grain service and be kept in better 
repair than heretofore. 

While we could have wished for more, we must 
take into consideration that we are still young; 
and the attached letters from the various railroad 
companies go to show that we are beginning 10 
have some recognition and by continued persever- 
ance in a gentlemanly and business-like way we 
will eventually accomplish our objects. 

Respectfully submitted. 

H. WORK, Chairman. 


H. R. Williams, Gen. Supt. C., M. & St. Paul Ry., 
Chicago, writes the committee as follows: ‘I have 
had the matter complained of investigated and find 
that all of our cars, with the exception of a few of the 
28,000 pounds’ capacity and smaller (of which class 
of cars, I am glad to say, we have but few left), have 
the beyel fillet on the floor, but they are nailed to the 
floor. Our superintendent of machinery does not con- 
sider the fastening of these fillets to the siding would 
be satisfactory, nor does he consider it advisable to 
make the same of hard wood, as the tendency to warp 
and get away from the siding is much greater than 
where they are of soft wood. The fillets we use 
are cut to an angle of 45 degrees and are forced 
against the siding as tightly as possible when nailing 
them to the floor. There is also provision made for 
any grain that may lodge behind the lining to find 
its way back into the car. We do not see the neces- 
sity of raising the inside lining of our grain cars 
as high as the grain would be when the cars are 
loaded to their capacity, as it would be very ex- 
pensive and would largely inerease the dead weight 
of the car. The belt rail is of oak, three inches 
square, and the siding is firmly nailed to this belt rail 
and the braces. What grain lodges on top of the belt 
rail can easily be brushed off, and there is no chance 
for any grain to accumulate behind the lining and 
be lost to the shippers.” 


S. Hliance, Gen. Supt. H. & St. J.. St. L., K. & 
No We, JS. (CoeSt. oO. Bb eands@:, B. & K. C. rail- 
road companies, St. Joseph, Mo., writes as follows: 
“T beg to say. that I find in all Burlington system 
cars, as fast as we can get cars through the shops, the 
bottom board of lining is taken out and a three-cor- 
nered strip placed on the floor against the outside 
sheeting, so that when grain falls between the lining 
and the sheeting it will run out on the floor. This 
has been the practice for the past two years. There 
may be a few cars that have not been overhauled, 
but they are changed rapidly. AH cars that have had 
the Joamns limit raised have had the change in lining 
made. 


H. L. Magee, Gen. Supt. Wabash Railroad. Com- 
pany, St. Louis, writes as follows: “The question 
which you have been investigating is one that has 
been receiving the attention of the Wabash Railroad 
Company, and it has been our rule for some time, in 
cases where it has been necessary to press old box 
cars into the grain trade, to see that they are put 
in condition to prevent leakage. The old box ears of 
small capacity, however, are, as a general proposition, 
not of enough value to justify any great expenditure 
to put them in modern condition, and they are being 
destroyed in large numbers.” 

A. B, Bridges, D: I and P. A ©., M. & St. Py Ry, 
Co., Kansas City, writes as follows: ‘In regard to 
protection of cars loaded with grain, upon arrival at 
Kansas City, I wish to state that as far as our com- 
pany is concerned, our yards are patrolled day and 
night by watchmen and eyery precaution taken to 
guard against theft. And I am _ pleased to report 
that we have had no claims for shortage within the 
past year or two.” 

C. H. Carson, Supt. Terminals, Mo. Pac. and Sa. L., 
I. M. & S. Ry. Co., etc., Kansas City, writes as fol- 
lows: “Relative to thefts of grain from cars in 
the railroad yards at Kansas City, I beg to say that 
owing to the location of our yards it would be utterly 
impracticable to have them fenced as suggested. Our 
yards cover quite a large area and are intersected by 
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numerous streets, team tracks, ete., so that if fenced 
there would have to be so many openings left that 
it would be of no practical value. This company has 
provided what I consider adequate protection, in the 
way of policing our yards, to avoid stealage, and I 
am satisfied that there is very little, if any, stealing 
done in our yards.” 


The Secretary explained that he had filed com- 
plaints with the railways to the effect that while 
the minimum carload had been raised, no provision 
had been made for this increase by some of the 
roads by raising the inside lining of the car. Re- 
plies had been received, and in most instances the 
ears had been changed, either by raising the lining 
or fixing the bottom board so that no grain could 
lodge behind the lining. 

The report was then adopted. 

Mr. Smiley, Secretary, then made a brief state- 
ment of the program of this meeting, which was 
in part as follows: 


I find a wrong impression has been made among 
a few of the dealers in this part of the state. They 
haye an idea that a man must have an elevator to 
become a member of this organization. This is not 
the case. We have many members of our Asso- 
ciation having no elevators, who have been engaged 
in the grain business for years. What we wish to 
do ig to drive out of existence in the grain trade 
in roving, disturbing “scoop-shovel man.” 

It has been our custom at former meetings to 
have papers prepared on different subjects and read 
by a few, and we consider this all right where 
a two days’ meeting is held; but when a meeting 
is held through part of one day only, it deprives 
many of those who have something to say of the 
privilege. This meeting is called for the purpose 
of having everyone present make known any griev- 
ance he may have against another ‘and to exchange 
ideas as to how best to conduct the affairs of this 
Association so that it may be of more benefit to you 
in the future than it has been in the past. 

I will mention a few questions that I know will 
be of vital interest to each one of you—the shipper 
as well as the receiver. The most important of these 
is weights at terminal markets. The shipper in 
the country buys the grain of the farmer, paying 
him for every bushel delivered, and consigns it 
to his commission man not knowing whether his 
weights will hold out within 1 per cent or 50 per 
cent. The commission man may be honest and 
place this grain at an elevator or mill, where he 
may expect honest weight. The car goes short; 
he makes the shipper returns, and the shipper 
swears he will never make a shipment +o this firm 
again. The commission man may be to blame and 
he may not be. My idea of settling this question 
(probably as near as it will ever be settled until 
the common carriers become responsible for the 
amount of grain received) is for every shipper, mem- 
ber of our Association, to advise the Secretary of 
the Association of all excessive shortages; to have 
the latter make a record of these complaints, and 
if he iinds that these shortages are occurring 
through certain houses, he in turn shall advise 
the members and they can advise their commission 
man that they will not accept weights at these 
houses. To illustrate this more plainly: One of our 
members, knowing the reputation of a certain ele- 
“ vator, making a consignment of wheat, wrote his 
commission man that he weuld not accept weights 
at this elevator. When receiving his returns, the 
certificate of weight showed grain weighed through 
this house and as usual was much short of the 
shipper’s weights. He immediately notified the re- 
ceiver, calling his attention to the instruction given 
him. The commission firm at once sent him check 
to cover amount of shortage. Through organization 
we can compel these elevators to be honest or go 
out of business. 

Now, in conclusion, I would ask every member of 
this Association present here to-day to look over 
the list of our members at terminal markets and 
give them his business in preference to someone not 
a member. Don’t understand me to say that deal- 
ers at terminal markets not members of our Asse- 
ciation are not competent or honest, put are we 
not under obligations to those firms who give us 
their moral and financial support? As they are mem- 
bers of the same Association as ourselves, should 
any difference arise between us I am of the opinion 
the same could be settled more satisfactorily. 


Mr. Smiley’s address proved to have sounded the 
keynote of the meeting, which certainly was as 
“gingery”’ as any that has been held in tue state for 
some time. 

Mr. W. W. Culver, chief grain inspector of the 
state of Kansas, was the first speaker. He con- 
gratulated the Association on the work accom- 
plished by it, saying that he doubted if two years 
ago the letters printed above would haye been 
written by any railroad man, much less would 
those gentlemen have paid any attention to or 
done any work in answer to the grain dealers’ sug- 
gestions. As to the shortweight question, he con- 
fessed it a sticker—he didn’t know how to get at 
it. He had in answer to complaints of certain ele- 
vators put two weighers in some of them and had 
had no complaints since, it being the business of 
the second man to see that the grain goes up the 


leg all the way to the hopper scale. Le thought 
Kansas City weights on the whole as fair as those 
of most terminals. His office had observed that 
out of a total of 37,000 cars handled one in every 
fifteen had something the matter with it. He 
agreed with the Secretary that the railroads should 
give a clean bill of lading for grain and be held to 
such bill. The shortage, however, occurs some- 
where about the elevators. He thought the rough 
handling of cars in the yards and on the belt-line 
tracks caused leakage. As to the Kansas City Board 
of ‘Trade’s shortweight committee, he agreed that 
it had done some good, although not as much as 
it might have done, because, as he thought, it did 
not occupy a sufficiently independent position, being 
influenced by personal relations on the exchange. 

Mr. Thomas C. Dick of Kansas City thought it 
unfair to charge all the shortage to the terminals— 
there might be bad weighing at the country end. 

Mr. Culver remarked that no elevator in Kansas 
City is properly equipped for weighing; and when 
this statement was questioned by Mr. Dick, he ex- 
plained that there is no way for finding where or 
how errors occur; that only one draft of a car is 
made, no matter what it contains, and only one 
weight check is made. This practice is universal in 
Kansas City, and while the Asseciation has called 
attention to this condition, no notice has been paid 
to such representations. 

Mr. Alien Logan of Kansas City complained that 
decisions on shortage claims by the committee canie 
so slowly that he has claims still unpassed on that 
are now seven months old. 

Mr. Culver believed the Association conld accom- 
plish something if it went at it. It had already 
killed one police judge in Kansas City who had 
discharged boys charged with stealing srain from 
cars; yet he (Culver) was not so sure the said judge 
was wholly inexcusable for his act, the boys hav- 
ing been hired to do the job by the detective who 
aimed to protect the elevators. The detective work 
hunting shortages is mostly done in the railroad 
yards, whereas it is more needed in the elevators. 

Mr. I. D. Stevens of Wichita said a good word 
for Galveston weights, which in his experience had 
averaged less than three bushels shortage to the car, 
While he never shipped to Kansas City without 
an average loss of 10 bushels per car. In the Terri- 
tory dealers will accept bids of a cent a bushel 
less for grain going to Galveston. Galveston does 
not exact the 100-pound tare taken at IKkansas City. 

Mr. Cortelyou said this shortage business is a 
eurious question, which might be illustrated by 
some remarkable stories. On one occasion to test 
his seales, a car containing 30,000 pounds of grain 
was sent to Atchison, where it weighed outside the 
eleyator 38,900 pounds, but inside the elevator only 
88,600 pounds. The grain was then reloaded and 
sent to Leavenworth, where outside the elevator it 
weighed only 38,400 pounds, while inside it weighed 
only 88,000 pounds; and he, the shipper, is still 
short 1,000 pounds of corn. Apparently the more 
grain is weighed the more it shrinks! On another 
occasion he loaded three lots of ten cars each, which 
were sent to three different elevators. At one there 
was a loss of only two bushels; at another a loss 
of five bushels to the car, and at the third a loss of 
fifteen bushels to the ear! All of which explains 
why the country shippers will ‘‘kick.” 

It appearing from the remarks of still other 
gentlemen that Kansas City weights have been 
very unsatisfactory, Mr. Edson Gregg, of Charles F. 
Orthwein & Co. of Kansas City, said that a remedy 
might be found if, as suggested by the Secretary, 
the shippers would look over their weight cer- 
tificates, note the particular elevators at which 
the shortage occurred and strike at them rather 
than at Kansas City as a whole. If all country 
shippers would adopt this plan, they could soon 
compel the offending elevators to change their 
methods of weighing or go out of business. Mr. 
Gregg said he knew of cases where that kind of 
procedure had effected reforms. He himself had 
shown one shipper that one or two elevators in 
Kansas City were the ones at which his shortages 
had occurred. Errors of weighing will occur at 
both ends of the line. Some country elevator men 
use only their wagon scales, loading from the bins 
or the dump; and it is not surprising such men 
have shortages. But the best way to stop actual 
shortages is to go right after the houses where the 
shortages are claimed, and if correct weights are 
not given to stop doing business with that kind of 
people. 

It being now long after the noon hour, the Asso- 
ciation adjourned for dinner, reassembling after 
about two hours, when President Hieart reopened 
the discussion. He said Kansas City should not 
be blamed because one or two eleyators had gone 
wrong. His own practice was to notify his com- 
mission man not to deal with those elevators. He 
thought other shippers should do the same, and in 
that way deal justly with those who do weigh 
accurately. The Kansas City shortweight commit- 
tee ne thought all right, but as slow as tar going 
up hill.. They should be more prompt and not keep 
cases waiting for months for a decision. The state 
weighmaster’s office needs strengthening with bet- 
ter facilities in the elevators and the moral in- 


fluence of this Association behind the chief. But 
the main thing is to get after the offending ele- 
vators. 

W. L, Curtis of Seward suggested that the rail- 
roads put in at least one track scale in every 
county, all cars being weighed there as they reached 
the scale. The car then would go to the commis- 
sion man with the railroad’s weight attached, and 
the latter would be held responsible for that weight, 
and in case of shortage would have to fight it out 
with the eleyator. Shortage of grain would then 
stand in the same position as to the carrier as does 
shortage of merchandise, which the railroad now 
makes good. 

Mr. Dick said that all shipping businesses expect 
a certain amount of shortage, breakage, ete., and 
by keeping account of these losses, dealers then 
proportion the whole loss to the volume of business 
done, and do their buying and selling on that basis. 
Grain men, he thought, should do the same. One 
grand trouble with the grain man is that he does 
his business on too narrow a margin. 

Mr. W. T. Kemper defended the Kansas City 
shortweight committee, which.he said is composed 
of three as reputable men as there are in that city; 
one a local freight agent, another a receiver, and 
the third a receiver and elevator man. No men 
could be fairer; and he knew personally that the 
committee is hard at work. Only a few days ago 
they had had eleven grain thieves convicted and 
sent.to jail. At present the committee is busy on 
this line and will take up claims later. Mr. Kemper 
said he knew there are some notorious elevators 
in the city; but he thought President Hieatt’s way 
of getting at them the best; for there are some 
honest grain men in Kansas City and they should 
not be punished with the guilty. 

The Secretary having asked if he did not know 
there were Board of Trade men there who 
habitually bid more for grain than the market war- 
rants, Mr. Kemper said if there were, the Board 
of Trade would like the Association’s help to root 
out such men, and he would guarantee that if the 
necessary evidence were furnished the Board would 
kick them out. 

On motion of Mr. Kemper, the chair was au- 
thorized to appoint a committee to confer with a 
committee from the directors of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade to make an investigation of this 
weight question. The chair subsequently ap- 
pointed as such committee the official board of the 
Association and Mr. ©. W. Moses of Great Bend. 

Mr. Edson Gregg, an experienced elevator builder 
as well as manager, called attention to the neces- 
sity of keeping a watch on elevator scales. A seale 
that weighs true when a house is empty may 
when the house is filled show a very great varia- 
tion in its weights, owing to displacement of the 
mechanism of the seale. All elevator scales, he 
said, should be built upon independent founda- 
tions not subject to settlement when the elevator 
itself 1s loaded, and should be examined and tested 
as often as once a week. Wagon scales are sub- 
ject to the same rule; and it is a fact that fre- 
quently scales that show no variations when a 
light load is on them will show serious variations 
when under a heavy load. 

Mr. I. W. Moses approved the idea suggested 
of solving the shortweight problem by getting after 
the offending elevators directly, having members 
report losses to the Secretary, naming the ele- 
vators at which the shortage occurs, that officer in 
turn to notify the members. 

The Secretary said he had once issued a cir- 
cular stating that certain elevators were habitually 
reporting weights short and that he would on ap- 
plication give members the offenders’ names. He 
said he had received about 100 inquiries almost 
by return mail. 

Mr. Dick said if the plan proposed by the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Moses and others shall be carried out, 
the offending elevators within six months will have 
reformed their methods or have gone out of busi- 
ness for want of business to handle. 

Mr. Frank Barrett said some of his shippers 
give him orders not to use certain elevators, nam- 
ing them; and he had found by barring those 
elevators that his shortages are now mainly on 
grain transferred in car to other points, such as 
the mills, St. Louis, ete. 

Mr. Moses then moved that the members of the 
Association be requested to advise the Secretary 
of all excessive shortages, said officer to make a 
record, of such reports and the names of the ele- 
vators at which the alleged shortages oceur; and 
if he finds that these shortages are occurring 
through certain houses he shall advise the mem- 
bers of that fact, without comment of any sort, 
in order that the latter may, if they so desire, 
advise their commission men that they will not 
accept weights at these houses. * 

This motion was seconded by Mr. Kemper, and 
was indorsed by the Kansas City men present. 
Mr. Gregg said the whole question was reduced to 
a simple question of honesty. He suggested, how- 
ever, that every shipper should tag the cars with 
cards bearing the weight, as a check upon the 
weigher, who, unless he is deliberately dishonest, 
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will, in case a variation is noted by him, at least 
reweigh to check himself against error. 

On this suggestion an amendment was made to 
the motion to the effect that the notifications of 
shortages should apply only to cars having the 
weights tagged upon each door of the car. The 
motion as amended was then adopted. 

The Secretary gave notice that such tags would 
be furnished by him to members at the rate of 
$1.50 per 1,000. 

Interspersed through this discussion of shovt- 
weights was a running commentary on the Kansas 
City Board of Trade’s shortweight comuuittee, The 
Kansas City men all defended the conunittee and 
the high personal character of its members, even 
though individuals might complain of their slow- 
ness in making decisions. It appeared that the 
committee has an immense amount of work to do 


adjusting claims alone, to say nothing of the work 
of stopping thieving, etc. This work is all done 


by three prominent members of the Board, serving 
without pay. Not a few of the complaints of 
shortages ave those of chronic kickers, Who nurse 
that form of a fad; in many other cases, the evi- 
dence, as Mr. Gregg pointed out, is slovenly pre- 


pared. It was pretty generally agreed that the 
Kansas City Board should reorganize this com- 


mittee on new lines, putting men upon the com- 
mittee who have the time to devote to its work 
and who shall not be open to the criticism, well 
founded or not, that as members of the Board 
they might favor their fellow members in making 
or not making decisions or in their treatment of the 
elevators. 

The Seeretary called Inspector Culver’s  atten- 
tion to certain specific complaints of alleged bad 
inspection at Topeka, which the Inspector agreed 
to investigate. The latter suggested that all com- 
plaints be reduced to writing and forwarded with 
all possible details to his office. 

The Secretary called attention to the fact that 
he had been organizing district meetings of mem- 
bers with very happy results and had dates for 
thre2 weeks ahead to organize other localities. 
He gaye notice that such a meeting would be held 
at Hiawatha on the evening of July 28. On con- 
sultation with Mr. Moses and Mr. Post, it was 
decided to call such meetings to be held in the 
near future at Great Bend and at Arkansas City, 
such meetings to be composed of members, or 
those desiring to become such, located within easy 
distance of those cities. 

The meeting then adjourned until 8 o’clock in 
the evening. The evening being very hot, this ses- 
sion was short and informal. The Secretary re- 
ported 14 new members added since last meeting, 
many of whom had been admitted during the 
present meeting; and after some informal discus- 
sion of the work of the Illinois Association with 
reference to the warehouse law of this state, the 
meeting adjourned sine die. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 
The Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. of Silver Creek, 
N. Y., was represented by Ed. A. Ordway. 


The following Kansas City firms were represented: 
Kansas City Grain & Feed Co., by J. I. Reynolds; 
Chas. F. Orthwein & Sons, by Edson Gregg; John J. 
Glover, by Allen Johnson; Geo A. Adams Grain Co., 
by Geo. A. Adams; Kemper Grain Co., by Wm. 7. 
Kemper; Barrett Grain Co., by Frank Barrett; Moses 
Bros, Grain Co., by E. W. Moses; Harroun Commis- 
sion Co., by G. N. Cowsley; H. C. Cowles & Co.; 
Moffatt Commission Co., by W. G. Hoover; Chas. 
Counselman & Co., by Jas. L. Pearce; Perine Bros., 
by R. J. Thresher and H. J. Light; ‘Thos. C. Dick. 


Among the elevator men present were the follow- 
ing: L. Cortelyou, Muscotah; J. A. Miller, Abbey- 
ville; Hamburg & Ahrens. Bison; E, W. Moses, Great 
Bend; D.O. Van of Cowgill & Hill Mill Co., Carthage, 
Mo.: W. 5. Murray, of Wilkins & Murray, Fred- 
erick; W. lL. Curtis, Seward; Chas. W. Clark, Port- 
land; W. H. Roil, Peck; Hy. Wildgan of Hoisington 
Dlevator Co., Hoisington; U. E, Baird, Anness; B. FP. 
Kelsey, Oxford; John Keefner Jr., Garden Plain; 
A. J. Brown, of Brown & Brown, Kiowa; 8. Dixon, 


Argonia; G. C. Hipple, Belle Plain; Townsend & } 


Gibbens, by Mr. Gibbens, Andale; C. N. Post and 
A. J. Hunt, of Texas Grain Co., Arkansas City; 
W. W. Miller, of Miller & Son, Anthony; Frank 
Thomaren, Summerfield; S. B. Carter, of Carter & 
Woodie, Geo. H. Hunter and 8. P. Kramer, Well- 
ington; J. ‘A. Ninns, Conwayspring; W. 8. Mitchell, 
F. D. Stevens, J. G. Miltner, B. K. Nerling, P. Gould, 
G. M. Letzenberg, H. C. Hodges, Wichita. 


ILLINOIS GRAIN BUYERS. 


A meeting: of the Illinois Grain Buyers’ Associa- 
tion was held at Alton, IIL, July 6, at which time 
‘the following list of officers was elected: President, 
W. D. Sparks of Alton; vice-president, J. H. Duffield 
of Jerseyville; secretary, M. S. Browne of Brighton; 
treasurer, W. B. Pierce of Alton. 

It may not be generally known that this Asso- 
ciation is some fifteen years old, although its mem- 
bership has been both great and small meanwhile. 


Its object has always been to adjust matters pertain- 
ing to.the trade and the relations of its members, 
and to eradicate, as far as possible, abuses that 
creep into the trade, without, however, attempting 
to modify prices in any way. It now has 40 mem- 
bers, located on the railroads entering Alton aud 
St. Louis. Its meetings are held monthly. 


AN ELEVATOR SIGN BOARD. 


Probably the largest signs or advertisements in 
existence are those painted on a number of the 
Chicago elevators. Perhaps it is natural that a 
newspaper should not think very highly of sign and 
bulletin-board advertising as a business proposi- 
tion productive of results; but the enormous signs 
on the Chicago elevators are so large that people 
cannot help seeing them. Their size gives them 
publicity; that is all that can be asked of any 
medium. Whether a sign or advertisement produces 
business depends on the way the adyertisement is 
put and the article advertised. 

But we have no intention of writing a homily 
on advertising, but give the facts about this big 
sigu, which is one of a number on the side and end 
walls of eight of Chicago’s big elevators seattered 
along the river from the north branch to Highteenth 
Street. This one is on the “Iowa.” It covers an 
area of 23,000 square feet. Its length is 320 feet, 
and its height 70 feet. Some idea of the huge pro- 
portions of the letters can be obtained from the 


INTER-STATE GRAIN DEALERS’ 
CONVENTION. 


An interesting event in the grain trade was the 
Inter-State Grain Dealers’ Convention, held in the 
assembly room of the city hall building, at Omaha, 
Nebr., June 15, 16 and 17 last. The convention was 
the suggestion of W. Ii. Chambers, the efficient 
secretary of the Nebraska Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, who rightly thought that a joint meeting of 
the various grain dealers’ associations in the terri- 
tory contiguous to Omaha, held in connection with 
the Trans-Mississippi Exposition, would be not only 
interesting in itself, but exceedingly valuable in 
the results to be obtained by bringing so many 
dealers, representing so many different yet similar 
trade interests and conditions, together for consul- 
tation. The event justified Mr. Chambers’ an- 
ticipation, although in some respects the visible 
results were not as great as might have been ex- 
pected from the attendance of so large a number 
of grain dealers as was actually present at the 
yarious meetings of the convention. 

The plan of the convention included meetings by 
each of the three associations existing in the ter- 
ritory immediately adjacent to Omaha, to wit, one 
by the Nebraska Grain Dealers’ Association, on 
Wednesday afternoon, June 15; one by the Grain 
Dealers’ Union of Southwest Iowa and Northwest 
Missouri, on Thursday afternoon, June 16; and one 
by the Kansas Grain Deal:rs’ Association on Friday 


THE BEER 
"THAT MADE 


MILWAUKEE 
FAMOUS. 


THE IOWA ELEVATOR, CHICAGO, AS A SIGN BOARD. 


fact that the letter ‘‘S’ in the word “Schlitz” meas- 
ures 86 feet (the height of an ordinary five-story 
building) from point to point. The diameter of the 
globe shown is 60 feet, and the width of the 
belt encircling it is 10 feet. More than a ton of 
white lead was used in the lettering alone, and to 
finish the sign required the time of ten men twelve 
days. 


THE TERRITORIES GRAIN DEAL- 
ERS. 


A very successful meeting of the Grain Dealer’ 
Association of Oklahoma and Indian ‘Territories 
was held at Oklahoma City, June 30. At that time 
the following resolutions explanatory of the policy 
of the Association were passed: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Association 
that no member of the Association shall buy grain 
directly or indirectly at any station where another 
member, or members, were doing business during 
the crop season of 1897, except by and with the 
consent of the members, or a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Association doing business at the sta- 
tion. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Association 
that its members shall sell grain to members only, 
where their bids are equal to those of other respon- 
sible bidders. 

Resolved, That all track buyers making bids in 
the territory of this Association are requested to 
bid members of this Association only. 


Broom corn in Douglas County, Il., and adjacent 
territory is suffering very much from the rayages 
of the chinch bugs. It is reported the insects fill 
the air in clouds, and the fields are alive with them. 
In many cases farmers followed in the wake of the 
destroyers and replanted the broom corn. 


afternoon, June 17, with a social meeting an Thurs- 
day eyening and a joint business meeting of all the 
associations on Friday evening, all the grain men 
present being expected to attend each of the meet- 
ings, whether in charge of his own association or 
not. 

The afterncon meetings were entirely success- 
ful, each being well attended; but in the evenings 
the visitors to the city found so many irresistible 
attractions at the Exposition grounds and on the 
“Midways” thereof, that it was found impracticable 
to hold them to an attendance at that time of day 
upon the business of the asseciation. <A list of those 
present, made at the Thursday and Friday meet- 
ings, showed over 800 grain men present, indicative 
of a total attendance during the week of not less 
than 500. 


THE NEBRASKA GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The first meeting of the series was in charge of 
the Nebraska Grain Dealers’ Association, of which 
Geo. S. Hayes, late of Hastings, now of Lincoln, is 
president, and W. H. Chambers of Omaha, secretary. 

Mr. Hayes in opening the meeting spoke in sub- 
stance as follows: 


It is a great pleasure to open a convention of prob- - 
bably the largest number of grain dealers that has 
ever met in the state of Nebraska, and it certainly 
is flattering to meet such a large representation of 
dealers from the surrounding states as well as from 
our own. That you have chosen Omaha as the meet- 
ing place is 2 great compliment to Nebraska as weil 
as to the Nebraska Grain Dealers’ Association. Not 
only this, but to one who has watched the vicissitudes 
of the yarious local associations it is encouraging to 
feel that your interest in the association work has 
brought you here; and the fact that you are here, many 
of you from long distances, indicates that you believe 
that results.can be obtained from concentrated effort 
und cobperation. 

Tt has been the custom for representatives of nearly 
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all large business interests in the country to hold con- 
yentions once or twice a year, and it would seem that 
our business, involving the investment of larger cap- 
ital and doing the largest volume of business of any 
should be able to support a live, active organization 
that will be recognzed as a power for mutual benefit. 
It is hardly necessary to recite the history of the pres- 
ent Nebraska Grain Dealers’ Association, but I feel 
safe in saying, however, that the local association of 
dealers formed in Holdredge in the fall of 1896, and 
covering the territory west of Hastings, was really 
the commencement of the association movement in 
Nebraska, and from this small beginning we now have 
an association covering 65 per cent. of the elevators 
in the state. This only shows what may be accom- 
plished by hard work, and as it has been with our 
association, so I hope it will be with an inter-state 
association, and that this meeting should be the means 
of bringing all the dealers in the western grain belt 
into one organization. 

During the next three days we will have the privi- 
lege of listening to able papers upon many topics of 
interest to the grain trade. The meetings will be open 
for general discussion, and I hope that when you re- 
turn to your homes you will feel that the trip has 
paid you, that you will have gained valuable infor- 
rnation, and that you will be better prepared to en- 
ter into the next season’s business with a determina- 
tion to make some money yourself and let your com- 
‘petitor do the same. 


Mr. W. H. Chambers, secretary, explained that 
about May 1 it was suggested to him that this kind 
of a joint meeting for the exchange of ideas would 
be beneficial to the trade generally, if held at a 
time when all could attend. He had therefore de- 
veloped the suggestion which has resulted in this 
meeting, which in point of attendance has really ex- 
ceeded all expectations. He continued by reading 
a paper on “Why Do We Meet,” which is published 
elsewhere in this number, in explanation of the ob- 
jects sought to be obtained by this joint convention. 

Mr. O. A. Cooper of Humboldt was on the pro- 
gram for a paper on “Have We Benefited by Associa- 
tion Work?’ but on account of poor health pleaded 
‘an excuse. Mr. H. B. Clark of Stella, also down for 
a paper, was unable to be present; while Geo. J. 
Le Beau, chief weighmaster at Chicago, down for ¢ 
paper on “Weighing at Chicago,’ was called else- 
where by a death. 

Mr. J. C. A. Hieller, Chief Grain Inspector of Mis- 
souri, who was unable to be present, sent, however, 
a communication on the subject, “The Weight Short- 
age Question in Missouri,’ which was read by the 
secretary as follows: 


Inter-Stute Grain Dealers’ Convention at Omaha— 
Gentlemen: Having been invited by Mr. W. H. 
Chainbers, secretary of the Nebraska Grain Dealers’ 
Association, to attend your convention, I am very 
sorry indeed that prior engagements prevent me from 
availing myself ot the courtesy extended, and from 
treating myself to the pleasure of meeting and ex- 
changing views with you on subjects of common inter- 
est to us. But while I am unable to attend in body, 
I am nevertheless with you in spirit in all things 
that tend to secure the grain dealer honest, efficient 
inspection and accurate weights. 5 

I cannot call to mind just now one single complaint 
that has reached me from officers or members of 
your Asssociation during the last year on the subject 
of inspection, as far as it is under my control in this 
state. If members of your organization have com- 
plained on that point, they either did not send the 
complaint to me, er if they did, they failed to state 
that they were members of your body. On the for- 
mality, I presume that there is little ground for com- 
plaint on that score in this state. If the inspection 
service, as far it is under my control, is not entirely 
perfect, it is simply due to the fact that no human 
agency can be entirely so. I assure you, however, 
that as far as faithful vigilance and honest expert 
skill can make the service valuable and satisfactory 
to you, I am diligently endeavoring to make it so. I 
shall at all times be glad to receive from your officers 
and members hints and suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the service. 

Next in order and of equal importance to you is the 
question of honest, accurate weights. Under the laws 
of Missouri the only place where I am authorized to 
employ public weighmasters to supervise the weighing 
of grain is at regularly licensed public warehouses. 
To these warehouses the state law gives the option 
to weigh grain either on track or on hopper scales. If 
they elect to weigh on hopper scales they can do so. 
They can and do furnish and operate their own scales. 
All the authority our weighmasters have is to ex- 
amine and test the scales and to note and report the 
weights found on the beam. The number of public 
warehouses at St. Louis and Kansas City and the 
business done at these places are small compared with 
the number of private warehouses and the amount of 
grain handled by the latter and at the mills and 
wagon tracks of the railroads. I believe that a com- 
parison of weights taken at public warehouses, 


under supervision of a state weighmaster, with 
those taken at private warehouses, mills and 
Wagon tracks will show that the former are far 
more satisfactory on the average than the latter. But 


while this is the case, I do not claim that the weights 
reported by the state weigher are always the same, 
or nearly the same, as those claimed by the shipper. 
I freely confess that it would be more satisfactory to 
me, and that I would be more willing to guarantee 
absolute accuracy and correctness of weight, if our 
state law compelled all grain at the public warehouses 
to be weighed on track seales under the sole and en- 
tire control of our state weighing department. I have 
called this fact repeatedly to the attention of the 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission in my official re- 
port to them, and they have generally indorsed my 
opinion and submitted it to the Governor, the Legis- 
lature and the people of this state in their public 


reports, but so far nothing has been done in the direc- 
tion indicated by myself, and the old law still remains. 

Now I submit to you, gentlemen, that a law that 
compels a state weigher to take the weights at the 
hopper scales at the top of the elevator makes the 
weigher dependent upon the honest and intelligent co- 
operation of the employes of the elevator for correct 
and accurate weights of the grain handled by them; 
or, in other words, dependent. upon the honesty and 
intelligence of the very people he is to watch. Do 
not misunderstand me. I do not impugn the honesty of 
these people. Elevator men as a rule are as honest 
as any other class of men. They understand that in busi- 
ness, as well as in anything else, honesty is the best 
policy, because it pays the best in the long run. Dis- 
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honesty and carelessness are the exception among them, 
and it is against these exceptions that the grain dealer 
should be protected. Honest and careful elevator men 
will not suffer by or through a strict supervision by 
the state. In order to carry out a proper supervision 
of weights, grain should be weighed on track scales 
owned and controlled solely by the state. 

I do not know whether it would be constitutional or 
practicable for the weighing department in this state to 
compel the weighing of grain consigned to private 
elevators, mills and wagon tracks on the scales pro- 
vided by the department; but even if it was, I am 
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afraid that shortages might still occur unless the rail- 
voad companies would so fence in their tracks that 
all grain hauled by wagons would have to pass over 
the seales at the entrance to the yards, and all ap- 
proaches to these yards be guarded by honest and 
diligent watchmen. Very few of the yards at St. Louis 
or Kansas City are so fenced in and patrolled suffi- 
ciently to prevent pilfering into wagons or sacks car- 
ried on the shoulders of the pilferers. The fact that 
seals may be found intact does not always show that 
cars have not been broken into and robbed. Even 
where grain is weighed on wagon tracks, although 
the weights have been given exactly as found on the 
beam, the weights may nevertheless be incorrect, un- 
less the weigher has taken the precaution to look into 
the empty wagon to see whether a boy or a man may 
not be found lying flat on his back in the empty wagon- 
box in order to make the tare bigger. 

The Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners of Mis- 


souri, who are elected directly by the people, control 
the weighing and inspection department of the state. 
As I stated in the beginning, they are empowered only 
to regulate the weighing and inspection of grain at 
public elevators, unless inspection is called for on track 
or at mills and private elevators. They can go no fur- 
ther than the law permits them. Even though the ele- 
vator people elected to have all grain weighed on 
track scales of their own, under supervision of a state 
weigher, results might not be absolutely satisfactory. 
I have in my mind one elevator in Kansas City, where 
grain is weighed on track under our supervision. Our 
weigher is absolutely reliable and the scales were tested 
time and again and- found to be in good order; yet 
shortages would be claimed by shippers all the way 
from 500 to 1,000 pounds. A joint committee, ap- 
pointed by the Railroad Commissioners and the Board 
of Trade, investigated this matter for over three weeks; 
they hired experts and detectives, and yet weights 
taken on cars were all the way from 300 to S800 
short of weights taken at other scales in the city. 
How do you explain that? There was but one possi- 
ble avenue for deception, and that might have been a 
secret mechanism controlling the action of the scales 
in such manner that the experts and detectives were 
not able to find it out. I am not ready, however, to 
say that such a secret mechanism existed. Had the 
scales being the property and_under the sole control of 
the weighing department even this means of deception 
would have been prevented, if it existed at ali. 

There are many more things that might be said on 
this question, but this paper is already too lengthy. 
Just one word about hopper seales. I am sorry that 
I cannot inform you just at present of the capacity 
of these scales at Kansas City, Mo., but as far.as St. 
Louis is concerned every elevator is equipped with 
scales large enough to weigh 1,000 bushels at one 
draft, although they have some in several houses that 
are not so large. I believe that hopper seales should 
‘be large enough to weigh an average carload at one 
draft. It would prevent the possibility of making mis- 
takes in notation and addition. Moreover, scales of 
small capacity are often overloaded, and when they 
are they bind and fail to register accurate weights. 

; In conelusion, permit me to ask you that if at any 
time you have any suggestions or recommendations to 
make, write direct to the Chief Inspector at St. Louis, 
Mo., or to the Board of Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
missioners at Jefferson City, Mo. Some of your organi-- 
zations send their communications to the Governor of 
Missouri, but under our law the Governor has nothing 
to do with these matters, and he invariably sends them 
to the Commissioners, who refer them first to the Chief 
Inspector for investigation and report. A great loss 
of time is thereby entailed and matters are often past 
adjustment before they reach proper authorities. 

The secretary then read an important report upon 
the work done by him in Nebraska during the period 
since the last public meeting. This report, for vari- 
ous prudential reasons, it was deemed best by him 
not to publish at this time. The document is, of 
course, accessible to all members who desire full de- 
tails of his more recent work. It appeared, in pass- 
ing, that of about 800 elevators in the state, in the 
neighborhood of 100 are so situated as not to be 
eligible to membership in the association. Of the 
remaining 700, nearly 450 (at the close of this meet-- 
ing) were members of the’ association, 

The secretary’s report having dwelt upon the fact 
that there was need of more cash income in order to 
keep the work of theassociation up to the high mark 
of the past, President Hayes suggested that there 
ought to be a more systematie effort by the members 
themselves to increase the membership. Every ele- 
vator eligible to membership should be enrolled, 
in which event the treasury would have ample funds 
to carry on its work uninterruptedly and vigorously. 

The secretaary said that at present the treasury 
was in funds, but in amount hardly enough to carry 
on the work as it had been until August, when the 
next payments would be due. He suggested yarious 
ways for curtailing expenses, which would be prac- 
ticable were it not for the fact that such lopping 
off of expense would at the same time very material- 


| ly handicap the secretary in the work which es- 


pecially needed pushing by confining him to his 
office, now in charge of a very competent clerk. The 


| maximum dues per elevator are now $6 per annuin, 


but that sum is not sufficient unless all the elevators 
in the state are members. ‘The governing board of 
the Association have power under the constitution 
to raise the dues to 75 cents per elevator per month, 
$9 per year, but hesitate to do so without the special 
appvoval of the Association. 

Mr. W. W. Cameron of Chester moved that an ad- 
ditional assessment of 25 cents per elevator per 
month be made. He said he felt the work done had 
been so valuable that he for one could not afford to 
have it fall off, either in quality or quantity. 

After some further debate, it was, on motion of 
Mr. Crittenden of Omaha, representing the Central 
Granaries, supported by Mr. Peck of Omaha, rep- 
resenting the Trans-Missouri Grain Company, the 
two most extensive grain operators in the state, 
ordered that the monthly dues per elevator be raised 
to 75 cents, such increased rate to continue so long 
as the governing board of the Association deem it 
necessary. 

It appeared on accountthat there were sixty actual 
members of the Association and also twelve dealers 
not members present, most of the Jatter at the close 
of the meeting, however, becoming members in the 
method prescribed by the rules of the Association. 

The following resolution was then adopted: 


Whereas, The hopper scales in the old elevators at 
central grain markets are so small as to necessitate 
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the weighing of a carload of grain in two and three 
drafts, thereby doubling and tripling the opportuni- 
ties for errors in weighing and recording; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the secretary of this Association 
be instructed to petition the weighing committee of 
each market to have the old-time small-capacity hop- 
per scales displaced by up-to-date scales of sufficient 
capacity to weigh a carload at a single draft. 


[This resolution was subsequently adopted in the 
same form by the Grain Dealers’ Union of South- 
west Iowa and Northwest Missouri and by the Kan- 
sas Grain Dealers’ Association. ] 

Mr. Jos. Tighe of Wabash thought there should 


be in the association treasury a special fund, to 


be used for the purpose of securing new members, 
and suggested that an assessment of 50 cents per 
elevator would be sufficient. It appearing on the 
representations of the secretary that the 75-cent 
rate for dues now in force would raise ample funds. 
the matter of a further assessment was dropped. 

On motion of Mr. Cameron the meeting adjourned 


sine die. 
THE GRAIN DEALERS’ UNION OF SOUTH- 


WEST IOWA AND NORTHWEST MISSOURI. 


The meeting of Thursday, June 16, was in charge 
of the Grain Dealers’ Union of Southwest lowa and 
Northwest Missouri, Mr. D. Hunter of Hamburg, 
Iowa, acting as chairman and Mr. George A. Stib- 
bens of Coburg, secretary. The session began about 
2:30 o’clock with a large attendance of dealers of 
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those states, as well as visitors from Nebraska and 
Arkansas. 

The program was opened by President Hunter, 
who spoke :as follows: 


As the fowa and Missouri Association was the first 
organization formed west of the Mississippi River 
for the purpose of eliminating the scalper, or the 
scoop-shovel man, from our midst, I will endeavor to 
give you a history of its formation and workings up 
to the present time, and will be as brief as possible, 
making it as plain as possible from memory, as I 
have kept no notes. 

The year 1895 we raised the enormous crop of 2,250,- 
000,000 bushels of corn, and in 1896 2,360,000,000 
bushels, and other grain in proportion, and at the same 
time we bred an enormous crop of sealpers. Specu- 
lators wanted to crib corn at nearly every station, 
and where they could not get the regular dealer to do 
this for them, they would hire some retired farmer, 
or some merchant who never advertised or read the 
papers, and consequently had no business, who would 
be glad to take the job for one-half cent or less to do 
this cribbbing, and in every case a new scalper was 
born. Tor when he was through cribbing for the spec- 
ulator he thought he could see the way to wealth by 
handling corn and wheat for himself on one-half cent 
margins, which he proceeded to do. His banker would 
help him out by paying his drafts, and in many cases 
it was the same banker who had had the business of 
the regular dealers for years and made a good thing 
of it. (By the way, this might be stopped if the dealer 
would show it up to the banker in its proper light.) 

Well, the consequence of all this was that we had 
from one to three such grain merchants in every town 
and the regular man had to take a back seat or do 
business at a loss, especially if he owned and operated 
an elevator. Then it dawned upon a few dealers that 
matters were becoming desperate and that we would 
have to organize for our protection, Mr. R. R. Palmer 
then wrote quite a number asking their opinion, to 


which he received a good many favorable replies, He 


then called a meeting in Creston, in February, 1896, 
to which only nine responded, three of these being 
residents of Creston. This did not look very favora- 
ble, and we adjourned without action to meet at Red 
Oak, Iowa, at which time there were thirty present. 
We proceeded then to organize under the name of 
the Grain Dealers’ Association of Southwest Iowa and 
Northwest Missouri and elected R. R. Palmer, presi- 
dent; G. A. Stibbens, secretary; E. A. Vanschiook, 
vice-president; J. B. Samuels, treasurer, and a govern- 
ing committeee of seven, including the president and 
the secretary. Nineteen joined the Association at that 
time and the fight on the scalper commenced through 
our secretary. And right there he showed the metal 
he was made of. He waged a war that I believe 
in the hands of any other member of our Asssociation 
would have been a failure; but he brought us through 
with the stars and stripes above us, and to-day, in- 
stead of from one to three scalpers in every town, 
I don’t think that you can find three in the territory 
covered by our Asssociation. 

To show the struggle that we had to keep our heads 
above the water at first, I will mention the first call 
for a meeting of the governing committee. There were 
only three present, the president, the secretary and 
myself. The president thought there was no use try- 
ing to hold up any longer and that we might as well 
drop it. The secretary and I did not agree with him 
and told him we would stay by it, and took it upon 
ourselves to apppoint four new members on the com- 
mittee, who agreed to serve, after which we had no 
further trouble on that score, and the Association 
gradually grew up to a hundred members, which takes 
in nearly all the reputable dealers in the territory we 
cover. 

Several St. Louis and Kansas City commission 
house joined the Association and gave us hearty 
support in our fight against the scalpers. Some of 
the commission houses would not give in at first, claim- 
ing that they had the right to buy of any person who 
has grain to sell. We acknowledged the right, but 
told them firmly if they chose that line they would 
have to get along without our business, which they 
did for a while, but finally came over to our side. Then 
a new trouble sprang up. We found scalpers in the 
cities as well as in the country, who were a menace 
to the regular commission man as well as to the ship- 
per. They would buy from anyone who offered grain, 
and we were a long time in getting rid of that class 
of brokers, but by united efforts we succeeded. Then 
sprang up still another factor, the man styling him- 
self “purchasing agent.” He would have the names 
of half a dozen houses to buy for and would buy from 
farmers, merchants and scalpers, and when we would 
niake it too hot for him with one house to do busi- 
ness, he would simply switch over to some other 
house, and it kept us guessing for some time what he 
would do next. We kept after them, however, and 
finaly ran them to the end of their string, which 
practically ended our troubles with the scalper. 

And then they cried, “O Lord, what next?” We 
did not have to wait long before we found out. The 
dealers not being satisfied with their troubles with 
the scalpers, commenced on one another. And here 
let me read an extract from “The American Hlevator 
and Grain Trade,” being a part of a paper read be- 
fore the Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association by H. 
Aloe of Ellsworth, Kans., which hits our case ex- 
actly: 

“In treating of this subject I will, in an informal 
manner, try to present a few practical ideas that have 
impressed me in my experience in the grain business. 
As to the remedies for the evils, they are merely sug- 
gestions, and as to their practicability I am not fully 
assured at this time. I know of no better way of pro- 
tecting our interests than by becoming members of 
this Association and acting in unity in the correction 
of the existing evils of the trade. In fact, to my 
mind, unity will be found to be the secret of success. 

“Undoubtedly you have all heard expressions to the 
effect that of all the occupations followed by man, none 
of them contains more fools than the grain busi- 
ness. I do not accuse any member here of being 
of this class; yet we must admit that there is too 
much truth in the above statement, and to this one 
fact I lay the cause of our trouble. By this I mean 
that on account of our bickerings and petty jealousies 
we defeat united effort in any direction, and all are 
left to the tender mercies of what other people see 
fit to grant us voluntarily, without being able to de- 
mand our rights. Heretofore we have been a divided 
house, which cannot stand. United we could demand 
and obtain our rights. Other lines of business have 
their associations and unions and make them a power 
that is felt in the demand for their rights. Is there 
anyone here will say that if three-fourths or two- 
thirds of the grain dealers of this state were united 
in a well managed association they could not remedy 
many of the existing evils?’ 

Some of you present know wherein that article hits 
our case, and for your benefit I will tell what I know 
about it. 

At our meeting in December, 1897, it was decided 
to put a man on the road to look after delinquents 
and solicit new members, and I was chosen to go out. 
I had made arrangements to start out on the 10th 
of January, but one of our members from Missouri 
wanted me to go down in his country and see if I 
could not do something with the dealers to get them 
in line. He was so persistent that I consented to go, 
and started on the 3d instead of the 10th, and found 
the business in even worse condition than he had rep- 
resented it—four towns in a circle, all trying who could 
pay nearest the top without loss, and all on account 
of little jealous bickerings, with no scalper to bother 
them, but each going into the other’s territory and_bid- 
ding the price up. Now, most of these men had been 
members of our Association and had dropped out with- 
out giving any reason or asking the governing com- 
mittee or secretary for help; and this little fight among 
themselves was the cause of it all. They could not 
see any good in the Association. I stayed with them 
a week and reasoned the matter with them, until 
finally they all joined the Association again and are 
now working more harmoniously than ever before. 

I had only fairly gotten through with that case when 


the secretary reported another and another, until I 
put in six weeks riding nights and working days be- 
fore I got them back into line. At some points they 
pool the issue; at other points they put up a forfeit 
not to break the contract I wrote up for them; and 
so far as I can learn they are living up to their agree- 
ment in every case. And now through a friendly feel- 
ing toward each other, brought about by being members 
of this union, instead of waiting for the third party 
to come between them in case of trouble, they get 
together and patch it up themselves. This they would 
not do before becoming members, and I consider this 
in itself worth tenfold to the dealer the amount that 
he would pay out to the Association. 

We now have fine prospects for raising another enor- 
mous crop of grain of all kinds in this section, and 
it behooves every member to remember what we had 
to contend with in 1895-96 and prepare himself to 
stand by his brother and fight the scalper, who is 
bound to appear if this crop matures. I would advise 
every member to give his support to the National As- 
sociation, which I believe, if well supported, will do 
all grain dealers a great amount of good in the future. 
They have in their secretary an untiring worker in our 
behalf on lines that our Association cannot well handle 
and he has done a great deal of work in the past 
year without any compensation whatever. While it is 
true that his labors have not yet borne desirable fruits, 
it is blossoming and the fruits will appear in good time, 
but he must have financial aid to carry on his work, and 
must be compensated for it also. If you cannot see your 
way clear to come to his aid now, study the matter 
when you go home, confer with your partner and act 
as you think best for yourselves and your neighbors. 

Now in regard to your intercourse with the railway 
people on whose roads you do business. Try to make 
your relations with them pleasant and harmonious 
and I can assure you that they will aid you in every way 
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in their power. If you have any slight grievance which 
looks as though the railroad people are to blame, don’t 
flood them with a lot of useless correspondence until 
you have investigated thoroughly and find that you 
have been actually damaged by the railroad company 
and that your claim is just and right. Then make your 
claim and make it as plain as possible at first, which 
will save an immense amount of correspondence, and 
I will assure you that you will have no trouble. If 
you would stop to consider the amount of useless cor- 
respondence the railroad people haye to handle you 
would not be surprised at their being skeptical regard- 


ing claims made, whether just or otherwise. 


Most of our members do business on the C., B. & Q. 
and the Ix. C., St. Joe & C. B. railroads, and I am 
glad to note a more harmonious feeling existing be- 
tween the officials of those roads and the dealers 
thereon since our organization. The railroad people 
have shown us a great many favors, for which I take 
this opportunity of thanking them in behalf of our 
Union. 

Mr. Clark, secretary of the Grain Dealers’ Nation- 
al Association, presented a paper on the topic, ‘““How 
to Overcome the Competition of the Irregular Grain 
Shipper.” Some familiar methods were proposed, 
the most direct of which was the proposition that the 
regular dealers endeavor to secure the adoption at 
all stations of a local ordinance requiring every deal- 
er to execute a bond in the penal sum of $100, or 
to deposit with the municipal treasurer a like sum 
in cash, conditioned on the said dealer’s remaining 
in business in the said location for the period of one 
year; or to require of said irregular and itinerant 
dealers the payment of a license fee of $25 per month, 

Mr. E. J. Noble, chief grain inspector at Chicago, 
was called upon. He began by making a stirring ad- 
dress on the state of the nation which was both elo- 
quent in manner and patriotic in matter and clearly 
touched the popular chord. Mr. Noble is in sym- 
pathy with the war as such and is not afraid of the 
effects of the possible extension of our territory be- 
yond the seas as a result of the war. He then went 
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into a hasty examination of the grain inspection 


methods in vogue in Chicago, which was even more 
keenly listened to than were his previous interest- 
ing remarks. He facetiously suggested in opening 
that his department handled, perhaps, more grain 
than any dealer present—over 310,000 cars during 
the year last passed. The department, he admitted, 
was not infallible; dissatisfaction with its work had 
been reported; but the fault is with both the ship- 
pers and the department. ‘The department does en- 
deavor to do the square thing. The system is as 
nearly perfect as it can be made, and is substantially 
as follows. The grain in cars is on arrival set out 
by the roads on inspection tracks which are visited 
daily by the inspectors and helpers, who begin work 
at 6 o’clock a. m., their task being finished by noon 
each day and before bills of lading reach Chicago. 
The inspectors therefore have no means of identify- 
ing the owners of the grain—they can’t know at the 
time they inspect a shipment who is interested in it 
either as shipper or receiver. Grain can be inspected 
a second time on appeal from the first inspection. 
There is, moreover, no incentive for inspectors to 
be crooked in their work. Their places are perma- 
nent and their salary, $150 a month, a good one. Not 
a Single track inspector now employed has been in 
the service less than ten years and ssme have been at 
work for thirty years. The job is worth keeping. 
No one whois known to be a drinking man has now 
or would be allowed to hold a place in the service. 
The inspectors’ work covers an average of over 1,000 
ears daily. The past year, including the Leiter 
episode, was a hard one and the volume of work was 
immense; yet there was but little dissatisfaction 
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recorded. Mr. Noble urged the grain men to in- 
vestigate personally the Chicago inspection system 
more thoroughly than most of them have, believing 
that if they did so they would have more confidence 
in the system. He called special attention to the 
large amount of corn inspected as rejected at this 
particular season, the germinating season, which he 
said was largely due to the bad methods of cribbing. 
' This class of corn should, he. said, be sorted in the 
ear before shelling. The careful cleaning of wheat 
would also raise the grade of much otherwise good 
wheat. Any quantity of grain is graded low simply 
because it is dirty and needs cleaning. He said that 
if the grain dealers’ associations would send com- 
mittees to investigate the operations of the inspec- 
tion system, the department would take great pleas- 
ure in entertaining them and in showing them the 
practical work; and he assured them that they 
would learn a good many things that would be of 
benefit to them in their business. Continuing, he 
said, the department has no friends. It gets its 
kieks from every quarter—from shippers, from re- 
ceivers and from the elevators. On the other hand, 
it has no pets. Its employes are liable to errors of 
judgment as are other men and no two men will 
grade the grain in a line of cars exactly alike; but 
the inspectors do try to grade as uniformly as pos- 
sible. Mr. Noble further suggested that if shippers 
having “kicks” to enter would communicate them at. 
once to the consignee of the grain and not to the in- 
spection office, their troubles would be got at much 
more quickly. The consignee can find the cars 
quickly and stop unloading at once, while the in- 
spection office has to go through all the work of 
finding the consignee and then the car before any- 
thing can be done. In calling for information, the 
queckest replies are obtained by those who give full 
details of the kind of grain, the date and road of 
shipment, number and initials of car, ete. In send- 


ing samples, use a cloth and not a paper sack. The 
latter holds moisture while the former does not and 
dampness of the sample may lower the grade. The 
sample may therefore not deal fairly with the lot 
itself which in the car will probably dry out. 

H. C. Miller of Omaha was then called on. He 
defended the grain brokers, who, he said, are not 
scalpers, or scoop-men, but legitimate agents of ship- 
pers and representatives of legitimate buyers, execut- 
ing the orders of each and performing service for 
both. He knew of no brokers who were scalpers, 
but, rather, the brokers acted with the regular deal- 
ers to protect the business from the scalpers. Mr. 
Miller then “got after’ the railroads, who, he said, 
would be asked to give Omaha dealers the same privi- 
leges now given to Kansas shippers so that the 
Omaha grain trade could be recovered. He thought 
that ultimately the government would have to own 
the railroads. 

Secretary Stibbens then read a paper entitled, 
“What a Secretary of a Grain Dealers’ Association 
Has to Contend With, ete.,” which will be published 
in a future number. : 

An invitation was here presented by a representa- 
tive of the Cudahy Packing Co. of South Omaha 
and the U, P. Railroad Company to the convention 
to visit the Cudahy plant on the following morning, 
which invitation was accepted. 

Adjourned sine die. 


THE KANSAS GRAIN DEALERS’ 
TION. 


The Inter-State Grain Men’s Convention closed 
with the meeting in charge of the Kansas Grain 
Dealers’ Association, of which N. B. Hieatt is presi- 
dent and E. J. Smiley, secretary. This meeting was 
held on Friday, June 17, the attendance being very 
large. 

President Heiatt opened by a few well timed re- 
marks on the ‘‘Scoop-Shovel Men” and the men who 
buy from them. Most commission men he said, now 
deal only with the regular grain dealers, and so far 
as he was individually concerned, he was in favor 
as a grain shipper of discontinuing doing business 
with any commission house that did business with 
scalpers. The question is sometimes asked by the 
commission merchant, How can I refuse to take the 
scalper’s business? “I don’t just know how it can 
be done, but I believe it can be done,” said Mr. 
Hieatt. At any rate, country dealers should stop 
doing business with commission men who do, tuke 
the scalper’s business; and “I believe the country 
dealers can get rid of the scalper in that way if we 
want to.’ The commission men know the regular 
trade is the best for them to handle, and if they can’t 
get that business on their merits, they’d better quit. 
He believed in associations, and he went so far as 
to refuse to ship to any commission man not a 
member of the Kansas Associatiou. He had occa- 
sion once to turn down a commission man who, 
though not a member of this Association, had 
solicited his business; and when he explained why, 
the commission man said, these association commis- 
sion men only want to advertise themselves. Mr. 
Hieatt thought it a good advertisement. He con- 
cluded by asking all members to join him in re- 
fusing to patronize any commission men not mem- 
bers of the Association. 

The secretary then read a paper entitled, ““What 
are we here for?” which will be published in a 
future number. 

Mr. A. H. Bewsher of Atchison. Kans., followed 
with what he modestly termed “only a suggestion 
for a paper” entitled “Written Contracts,’ which 
will be published in the next number. 

Mr. E. D. Bigelow, secretary of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, being present, was called on, He 
commended Mr. Logan’s paper to the attention of 
the dealers present; for the integrity of individuals 
in the grain trade, he said, is indeed the backbone 
of the business. He added) that the question of 
shortage was an important one, and the Board of 
Trade of Kansas City has been doing what it can 
to correct this trouble. The trade of Kansas City 
in grain is bound to grow, and, recognizing that 
fact, the Board is trying to make the market as 
satisfactory in every way as possible to the dealers 
naturally shippers to that market. The tendency 
of the grain raised in the West is to go southward 
for export, and not to the Hast, and a very large per 
cent of the grain exported had, in fact, during the 
past year gone out through the southern ports. 
He also urged the dealers to make a point of using 
written contracts, as suggested by Mr. Bewsher of 
Atehison. In his judgment the associations would 
do well to have drawn for them and to use a uni- 
form form of contract, which dealers would find 
of immense value to them. He congratulated the 
associations on their work thus far accomplished, 
and thought they would be of great value to the 
trade if well managed. Much good has already 
been done, but the questions taken up must be 
handled in a business like way. 

It was then moved and carried that it be ordered 
that the members of this Association in the future 
use a written contract for all agreements for pur- 
chases of grain from farmers. 

Secretary Smiley then proposed the subject of fire 
insurance rates. He thought something ought to 
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be done by the Association to keep down the rates; 
and he suggested that some action on this line 
would help to keep some of the doubtful members 
in the Association. There are now 3826 members, 
controlling 512 houses, and only 12 fire losses (the 
largest loss not exceeding $3,600) have occurred 
among them. He suggested the formation of a 
mutual company to include only members of the 
Association. 

It appearing that there might be some legal difti- 
culties in the way of forming a mutual company, to 
be of immediate use for insurance, Mr. Bewsher 
suggested that united action to secure a rate on 
a line including ali the houses in the Association 
from a regular company would probably secure a 
satisfactory rate. 

On motion the Secretary was instructed to obtain 
bids for such a line of insurance on behalf of all 
the risks in the Association, the Kansas Millers’ 
Mutual Company to be included in the list of com- 
panies who should be invited to make a rate propo- 
sition for the complete line. 

On motion of Mr. Allen Logan a vote of thanks 
was extended to the Union..Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany for favors extended to the members, and to 
the citizens of Omaha and the Cudahy Packing 
Co. for courtesies received at their hands. 

Adjourned sine die. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


The Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. of Silver Creek, 
N. Y., was represented by Hdw. A. Ordway, Kan- 
sas City agent. 
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Chas. F. Orthwein & Sons, receivers and exporters 
of Kansas City, gave out as a souvenir a neat 
black Russia leather card case. 


Secretary Chambers’ program of the meetings, 
the design being an ear of corn still in the husk, was 
a distinct hit. HEyerybody wanted a copy “to take 
home.’’ 


Twenty-five elevators were added to the Nebraska 
Association’s membership by the convention, while 
the Iowa and Missouri Union added more than haif 
a dozen new members. 


Among the visitors were the following. J. B. 
Jones, Chief Inspector of Nebraska, Omaha; LH. J. 
Noble, Chief Inspector of Illinois, Chicago; Win. 
Smillie, Supervising Inspector, Chicago; C. 8. Clark, 
secretary Grain Dealers’ National Association, Chi- 
cago; H. D. Bigelow and J. O. Bradenbaugh, dele- 
gates Kansas City Board of Trade, Kansas City; 
W. J. Davenport Asst. Div. F. & P. A., C., B. & Q., 
Council Bluffs; H. C. Brown, A. G. F. A., K. GC. N. 
W., Kansas City; H. O. Phillippi, A. G. F. A., Mo. 
P. R. R., Omaha; G. Thornberg, C. Agt. C., R. I. & 
P., Beatrice; E. O. Miller, C. Agt., C., R. I. & P., 
Lincoln; J. L. Rogers, K. C., F. 8S. & M., Kansas 
City; G. W. Talbot, C., M. & St. P. and D. M. N. W.. 
Des Moines; C. J. Lane, A. G. F, Agt., U. P., Omaha; 
BH. G. Osman, representing the “American BPlevator 
and Grain Trade.” 


There is to be no quarter given to operators of 
Chicago bucket shops. John Hill Jr. is preparing to 
give notice to the owners of buildings renting to 
bucket shop proprietors that he will apply to the 
grand jury hereafter to include the names of the 
owners of buildings where the bucket shops are 
operated, along with the names of the bucket shop 
proprietors. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE SCOOP. 


The track-loader, like the poor, is with us 
always. Of course he is not at all times in evi- 
dence, but reappears each season with the new 
crop. The man with the elevator is always on 
hand; the man with the scoop comes exactly 
the same time as mosquitos. A new crop is 
here and the old problem again presents itself. 
It is not good morals and is against the law 
o “slug” the adversary, and besides he may 
be built on the wrong plan to make the at- 
tempt successful. Evidently, if he is to be 
crowded out, it must be by making the con- 
ditions unfavorable for his growth and devel- 
opment. 

How can this be done? A number of sug- 
gestions are made by correspondents in this is- 
sue. It is the consensus of opinion that co- 
operation is necessary between the railroads 
and regular dealers to eliminate him as a 
factor. And the receivers should lend a hand 
too. A suggestion from one correspondent is 
to the point here. An active young man 
would be an invaluable aid in locating the re- 
ceiving ends of the track-buying business. 

A reform of the abuse, to be at all worthy 
the name, must be along the lines indicated. 
It is folly to look for codperation from local 
authorities to help suppress the scoop-shovel 
man. It might be secured in a few instances, 
but in the generality of cases the local people 
like to see competition and lots of it in grain 
buying, for that is what brings farmers to 
town. snd to be at all effective, the coopera- 
tion of several thousand village and town 
boards would be necessary, to secure which 
would be a herculean or impossible task. The 
railroads are much more likely allies, and were 
they unhampered by state laws in regard to 
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furnishing cars, could settle the whole ques- 
tion by a single word. And even as matters 
stand they could pay the elevator man for his 
services and give him a leverage on unfair 
competition. Codperation along this line is 
obviously the remedy, not forgetting to invite 
the aid of the receivers. The settlement of the 
question is bound to come sometime, and the 
sooner everybody gets in dead earnest about 
it the sooner it will come. 


BEGINNING OF VOLUME XVII. 


In incidentally calling the attention of the 
reader to the fact that this number is the first 
of Volume XVII of the “American Elevator 
and Grain Trade,’ and that, by the way, it is 
also the largest number the paper has ever 
issued, containing 52 pages, the publishers beg 
to present their compliments to the trade, 
heartily wishing the members thereof continued 
prosperity, and bespeaking also a continuance 
of the cordial relations which have ever existed 
between the trade and this journal. 

Entering upon an unbroken field of un- 
known fertility sixteen years ago, depending 
wholly on its own resources and making no 
calls upon the trade to “chip in” to sustain or 
bolster up a newspaper venture whose outcome 
might be doubtful, the publishers of this jour- 
nal, legitimately and cordially supported by the 
trade, have gone ahead, step by step, develop- 
ing the journal with the growth of the grain 
trade. And the fact that for sixteen years no 
one has seen fit to contest the field with this 
journal has been to its publishers assurance 
that they have covered the ground so well as 
to offer no raison d’etre for would-be rivals. 
Not the least of the publishers’ reward, there- 
fore, has been that satisfaction which is the 
meed of duty conscientiously performed. 

In the future the “American Elevator and 
Grain Trade” will spare no effort to continue 
its services to the trade on the same, but 
continually broadening, lines, endeavoring thus 
to make itself still more indispensable to every 
progressive man in any way interested, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in the grain trade. 


GRAIN THEFTS. 


The foreman of a Chicago elevator, with two 
of his assistants, has been arrested, charged 
by the owners of the elevator with the theft 
of 3,000 bushels of oats valued at $750. Con- 


signments of oats had been short to such an‘ 


extent that an investigation was had that led 
to the arrest of the men. It is stated that this 
one firm has lost from its elevator within a 
few months at least $5,000 worth of grain that 
apparently has been carried away nights by the 
wagon-load. 

The special significance of this, beyond an 
item of criminal news, is that the grain thief is 
a factor which must be reckoned with, both in 
and out of the elevator. That has been proved 
by the track thefts at Kansas City. They exist 
more or less at every considerable grain cen- 
ter. The thefts are not always on a large 
scale, but large enough to account for some of 
the serious shortages. Can the shipper be ex- 
pected to watch the grain until it reaches the 
terminal scales? Hardly. The responsibility 
lies with those in whose custody the grain 


happens to be. It is unfair that all the losses 
occasioned by negligence and dishonesty 
should rest on the shipper. In the case above 
cited the grain was stolen straight from the 
elevator. Pilfering from the track is certainly 
easier, though not so profitable. 


THE WHEAT YIELD. 


Since our last issue the big estimates of the 
wheat crop have been very materially reduced. 
The government report figures a loss of 5.1 per 
cent in condition of winter wheat as compared 
with the June report. Thoman has reduced his 
estimate of 775,000,000 bushels to 688,000,000 
bushels. The Cincinnati Price Current thinks 
that the figures of 1891 will be about right, or 
611,800,000 bushels. The statistician of New 
York Produce Exchange makes it 637,300,000 
bushels. The Government report indicates 
604,000,000 bushels. The “American Elevator 
and Grain Trade” still adheres to its patented 
method of averaging all the estimates. This 
gives 630,000,000. And it is as good and rea- 
sonable a guess as any of them. 


RECEIPTS* FOR GRAIN FROM 
FIRST HANDS. 


Some erroneous ideas about the require- 
ments of the new Revenue Law have been cur- 
rent which perhaps are not wholly dissipated 
yet. Receipts given by dealers to producers in 
the course of sale do not have to be stamped. 
The question has arisen whether scale receipts 
given by dealers to farmers and cashed at the 
bank come within the law. We do not think 
so. It was the intention of the law to exempt 
sales of agricultural products from first hands 
from the operation of the tax. The weighing 
ticket is a receipt; it is not a check. The bank 
pays the value of the receipt and turns it over 
to the dealer in the course of business. Ob- 
viously it was not the intenticn to tax grain in 
process of sale from first hands. 


ELEVATOR FIRES AND THE RE- 
PLACING CLAUSE. 


The proposal of some of the insurance peo- 
ple to settle the loss on the grain in the Armour 
Elevator “D” fire by availing themselves of the 
replacing clause, by which they expected to 
save a hundred thousand dollars or so, has had 
the usual result. It has put the scheme into 
the heads of other people. An elevator burned 
at Greenfield, Ind. the past month. The 
claimant demands an adjustment on the basis 
of the value of the grain at the time of the fire, 
while the adjusters seem determined to avail. 
themselves of the replacing clause and turn 
over to the assured an amount of grain equa! 
to the amount lost. 

This is rank injustice perpetrated under the 
cover of technicalities. The fire deprived the 
assured of a market at high prices. To tender 
an amount of grain equal in bulk, but not in 
value, is sheer rascality or stupidity, It be- 
trays either an intention to defraud the claim- 
ant or an obtuseness as to what constitutes 
value in grain that is disgraceful. The element 
of time is always a factor in grain values. A 
bushel of wheat one year may be worth twice 
what it is another year. A month at a critica! 
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time of the year might double or halve grain 
values. If the insurance people develop this 
eccentricity of “availing themselves of the re- 
placing clause,” grain men must see to it that 
the language of their policies is reformed along 
the lines of equity and is explicit in fixing the 
basis of settlement in case of loss. 


THE OHIO TESTER LAW. 


Elsewhere in this issue is published the text 
of the decision of Judge Wilson in the Ohio 
Wheat Tester Law, which was declared un- 
constitutional. This decision is not final, of 
course, if appealed from by the state, which 
had not been done at our last advices. The 
grain men and millers who united to fight this 
law may congratulate themselves on defeating 
a pestiferous bit of legislation. It was not a 
matter of life or death with the millers and 
grain men, but it was one of those annoying 

pieces of intermeddling and discrimination 
which men resent and which makes them fight. 

The judge based his decision on the broad 
ground that the state has no right to discrimi- 
nate between the owners of wheat. He thought 
that any man rightly in possession of the 
wheat had as good a right to it as the grower. 
Accordingly, legislation that discriminated be- 
tween different owners was class legislation. 
Of course everybody knows that was what it 
was intended to be. It was one of the morsels 
which legislatures delight to toss at the farmer, 
forgetting that the self-respecting, intelligent 
farmer is likely to resent the cool assumption 
that he needs a guardian more than other men. 
As a matter of fact, except possibly in cases 
where he is an immigrant and ignorant of our 
language, laws and customs, the farmer is 
capable of keeping a good lookout for No. 1 
or No. 2 or “rejected,” for that matter. 


THE KANSAS ASSOCIATION 
MEETING. 


The grain men of Kansas are counting on a 
good season’s business. The wheat crop, 
while not so large as expected from general 
appearances a month ago, is unquestionably 
larger than the crop of a year ago, and as a 
whole corn may be expected to yield more than 
last year. With a big crop to be handled, the 
Kansas men are looking out for themselves. 

The state association has not entirely driven 
out the track buyer, but it has made it decid- 
edly uncomfortable for him, and by bringing 
pressure of a certain kind to bear on the com- 
mission houses at receiving points, who handle 
the track buyer’s stuff, the association feels 
that the trade will finally get rid of this nui- 
sance. The work of the secretary in adjusting 
differences between members has also been 
quite fruitful, his individual efforts being ef- 
fectively supplemented by locai meetings of a 
dozen to fifty dealers at a time, who agree “to 
_ be good” and use some horse sense in manag- 
ing the business so as not to give all the profit 
to the farmer. 

Having done so much in these directions, 


the association has taken up in dead earnest: 


the shortage question, and, as will be seen by 
the report of the Wichita meeting elsewhere in 
this number, they have gone at the problem in 
a way likely to bring about a solution of it, and 


that, too, it is believed, promptly. The Wichita 
meeting wisely confined itself to one topic, 
to wit, shortages at Kansas City, and by 
“sticking to mush” exclusively some important 
information was elicited. That information in- 
dicated also a plan of campaign, which is sim- 
ple enough; that is to say, apparently there are 
two or three elevators in that city (not to be 
named) which are notorious for their unfair 
weights. The shortages, in other words, in 
most cases occur at these two or three eleva- 
tors; at least the complaints come from them. 
Those country shippers who know the facts, in 
their business communications to their com- 
mission houses at Kansas City, do now “bar 
those houses.” It will not be long now until 
all the grain men of Kansas will specifically 
“bar those houses.” To cut a long story short, 
“those houses” which have the unfortunate 
reputation of finding excessive short weights 
will reform their methods, and begin at once, 
too, or they will find themselves barred out of 
the business of handling Kansas grain. 


THE WAREHOUSE DECISION. 


As will be seen by reference to the decision 
of the court, published on page 38, the Supreme 
Court of Illinois has sustained the decision of 
Judge Tuley of the Cook County Circuit Court, 
holding that warehousemen of “Class A” have 
no legal right, under the laws of Illinois, as 
they existed in 1896, to deal in the grain stored 
in their own elevators. 

The court’s decision is based on the idea that 
a man occupying a fiduciary position, as it 
were, may not be permitted by the law to lead 
himself into temptation; in other words, “when 
one person occupies a relation in which he 
owes a duty to another, he will not be allowed 
to place himself in any position which will ex- 
pose him to the temptation to act contrary to 
that duty or bring his own personal interests 
in conflict with that duty.” To apply this prin- 
ciple, the court holds that public warehouses 
established under the law are public agencies, 
and that as licensees of the state they are pur- 
suing a public employment, and must therefore 
confine themselves directly to such public em- 
ployment as warehousemen. 

This was the contention of the attorney- 
general who instituted the action upon which 
Judge Tuley ruled, and also of the Chicago 
Board of Trade; and the decision would seem 
to be sufficiently explicit in sustaining that con- 
tention. Unfortunately, however, as a matter 
of fact, the decision, in spite of its positive 
character, is in its effects rather of literary in- 
terest than of practicable value, seeing that 
since the cause came before the Supreme Court 
on appeal from Judge Tuley, the law has been 
changed by the Legislature, which body has 
legalized the privileges enjoyed by the public 
warehousemen, which the court was asked to 
pass upon and which they now say cannot be 
lawfully exercised by them. The public ware- 
housemen, therefore, continue to do business 
as heretofore, contending that the Legislature 
is competent authority to determine a matter 
of public policy, and having done so by the 
act of 1897, the present decision is obviously 
of an academic interest only and has no prac- 
tical bearing upon existing conditions. 

The accuracy of this contention will, of 


course, have to be tested in the same courts. 
The whole matter hangs upon the question 
whether the privilege of the warehousemen of 
dealing in grain in their own elevators is ob- 
jectionable to the fundamental law of the state 
—the constitution, in short, as contended by 
many—or merely to the statutory law. If to 
the former, then the present law will be wiped 
away by a decision to that effect; if to the latter 
only, the matter will be reduced to a trial of 
legislative strength between the warehousemen, 
who succeeded in the Legislature of 1897, and 
their opponents in future Legislatures on the 
question of a repeal of the act of 1897. 

We are informed that the Chicago Board of 
Trade will soon begin an action to test the con- 
stitutionality of the act of 1897, which seems to 
be the only legal resource now left to the anti- 
warehouse interests and which is obviously the 
first step in their future proceedings. 


THE OMAHA CONVENTION. 


The Grain Men’s Convention held at Omaha, 
Nebr., June 15-17, in point of attendance was 
one of the most successful gatherings of grain 
men ever held. In other ways, also, it was en- 
tirely success‘ul. The three afternoon meetings, 
in spite of the difficulty of holding a body of 300 
men on these hot days in a room designed to 
seat few, if any, more than that number, were 
interesting and valuable, both directly in the 
thought brought out by the papers read and by 
the addresses made. But they were even more 
so in the disclosure of the fact that in their de- 
termination to suppress the scoop-shovel man, 
that pestiferous nuisance of the western trade, 
the grain men of Iowa, Missouri, Kansas and 
Nebraska are a unit and can be relied upon to 
act as such on any or all occasions when such 
united action shall be deemed necessary to that 
end or beneficial to the general good of the 
business. And it is not, perhaps, too much to 
say that should the elimination of the scalper 
require also a sacrifice of one or many com- 
mission or receiving houses now tampering 
with the scalper trade, such sacrifice will be 
made without hesitation. The grain men be- 
lieve in reciprocity in this matter, even to the 
extent of compelling it. 

In the matter of shortage, also, united action 
may be expected should any wise men rise up 
to tell them what course can be adopted to put 
an end to this serious drawback to a successful 
business by the country shippers. 

There were indications also of a disposition 
to reach out after other benefits of association 
than the matters just named, such as, for ex- 
ample, the question of fire insurance. Rates on 
elevators have been unreasonable high in some 
states, and an effort will therefore be made in 
those states to obtain reductions by uniting 
risks for a lump bid or else by organizing 
mutual companies, the success of which else- 
where, among millers more particularly, has 
been conspicuous, 

Mr. W. H. Chambers, of Omaha, secretary 
of the Nebraska Grain Dealers’ Association, 
who was the real promoter of this interesting 
convention, is therefore entitled to congratula- 
tion on his success and to the thanks of the 
trade for the work accomplished by the conven- 
tion, 
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Don’t throw rocks at your neighbor or steal 
his grain when he’s up a tree—he may come 
down. 


Duluth “points with pride” to the fact that 
she is the only market outside Chicago that 
deals in rye and flax futures. 


Judging from the reports of the condition of 
a large share of the crops, this ought to be a 
good year for cleaning machinery. 


Some of the elevators of Kansas City, noto- 
rious for their shortages, are liable to hear 
something drop in the not far distant future. 


Give the farmer his proper share, but don’t 
be silly enough to give him more than his 
share. He may want it, but he doesn’t expect 
it. 


If you don’t give your business your thought 
voluntarily, your business will make you think 
involuntarily; and that’s bad for both you and 
your business. 


At last accounts the prosecuting attorney of 
Clarke County, Ohio, had not appealed from 
the decision rendered by the court in the Ohio 
Wheat Tester Law. 


The local meetings of grain men in Kansas 
and Nebraska are becoming immensely popu- 
lar because they are accomplishing an im- 
mense amount of good. 


Grain dealers and business men generally 
appreciate by this time the fact that the govern- 
ment intends to “stamp” out this war and that 
they are doing the stamping. 


Read this number over carefully. We think 
you will find it worth preserving; and if not al- 
ready a subscriber perhaps you will appreciate 
the fact that you ought to be. 


Don’t make the common mistake of the lazy 
man of depending on “the law” to help you 
“down” the scalper and stop the habitual short 
weigher—get after them yourself and carry a 
club. 


The Ohio dealers evidently went after a 
good time and got what they were looking for. 
Happy is the nation without a history and 
happy the state association that can take an 
outing. 


If what the Montreal papers say of the old- 
fashioned methods of handling grain in that 
city be true, there ought to be a good opening 
there for the investment of capital in modern 
elevators. 


The claim recently made before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that New York 
was fast losing her export trade are not borne 
out by the figures. In 1896 New York shipped 
26.9 per cent of the grain sent from the Atlan- 
tic Coast. In 1897 she shipped 30.7 per cent. 


or nearly a third of the whole amount. That 
ought to be enough to satisfy the cravings of 
the metropolitan city of America. 


If you think to yourself your neighbor has 
no right to live, don’t complain to the secretary 
if your neighbor lets you know he thinks you 
have no such right on earth. 


The stocks of wheat in the country mills and 
elevators of the Northwest are so small at this 
writing the insurance men complain there is no 
business for them on wheat risks. 


Most grain dealers out west have but two 
real enemies: the scoop-shoveler and them- 
selves. The secretary protects them from the 
former, but no one can protect them from the 
latter but themselves. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has ruled that 
“Express and transportation companies must 
affix stamps to bills of lading issued by them.” 
In this matter, then, there would seem to be no 
question of the incidence of the tax. 


Bradstreet’s gives the stock of wheat held 
in the United States and Canada, on July 1, at 
21,004,000 bushels, the smallest amount at that 
date since 1889, and less than a third of the 
amount held on that date in 1896, 1894 and 


1893. 


We notice that the man with grain to sell on 
which he wants a small advance has again ap- 
peared. Down at Ogden, Ill., a man called on 
a dealer, sold 1,500 bushels of corn that was 
cribbed only in imagination, got $10 on it and 
disappeared. 


A paper at Des Moines, Iowa, speaking of 
the trend in Western shipments toward the 
gulf, says, “Chicago is appalled and New York, 
Baltimore and Newport News are dum- 
founded.” Verily you must go away from 
home to learn the news. 


The pulleys in elevator heads will bear 
watching. They are a common cause of fires. 
In a grain elevator in Tacoma the past month 
one “ran dry,” the account says, but probably 
got out of line and produced a blaze which was 
fortunately discovered in time. 


According to the report made by Secretary 
Coburn of the Kansas State Board of Agricul- 
ture, from 73 counties of the state, there was 
29 per cent less corn held by Kansas farmers 
on March 1 of this year than at the same date 
last year, and 84 per cent more wheat. 


The Kansas City Board of Trade’s short 
weights committee is all right, but isn’t the 
Board rather “flying in the face of Providence” 
to expect men busy with business of their own 
to give their time to other folks’ business with- 
out other compensation than the complaints of 
the dissatisfied? 


In an Indiana elevator a couple of weeks ago 
the workmen, in tearing out some old wheat 
bins, discovered about 200 bushels of wheat that 
nobody knew anything about. Probably it was 
a regular leak which might have been accu- 
mulating for years. Some time ago, on the 
removal of an old elevator, enough corn was 


found around the bottom to about fill a car; 
how much the rats had eaten nobody could 
guess. The moral of these incidents ought to 
be large enough to plug the leaks in other ele- 
vators. Keel eee 

The total grain acreage of Kansas this year 
is figured at 13,023,000 acres, against 12,873,- 
ooo acres last year. Wheat shows an acreage 
of 4,429,000, against 3,318,000 last year, a gain 
of over a million, while corn shows a corre- 
sponding loss, 7,181,000 acres this year, 
against 8,293,000 acres last year. 


The Warehouse Committee of the Chicago 
Board of Trade recommended the granting of 
the applications of all the old houses to be de- 
clared regular warehouses; but coupled with it 
the recommendation that the constitutionality 
of the present Illinois warehouse law (that of 
1897) be tested as soon as possible. 


Newport News continues to gain in impor- 
tance as an outlet for grain to Europe, the ship- 
ments of cereals showing for the past fiscal 
year an increase over the year previous of al- 
most 40 per cent. Undoubtedly some of this 
gain was due to the large foreign demand, but 
the increasing facilities of the port must cer- 
tainly be counted as factors. 


Down in Oklahoma the grain dealers’ asso- 
ciation’s business thus far has been to 
straighten out the differences between mem- 
bers. The association is doing a good work in 
this direction and is rapidly getting its mem- 
bers into the ranks of commonsense business 
men. By and by the association will tackle 
something else for the good of the trade. 


We are indebted to John O. Foering, Chief 
Grain Inspector of Philadelphia, for a copy of 
the forty-fourth annual report of the Commer- 
cial Exchange of that city. The grain export 
statistics show a very satisfactory state of af- 
fairs from the standpoint of Philadelphia, that 
city standing fourth in the list of Atlantic and 
Gulf ports, and showing a handsome gain. 


At the annual meeting of the Ohio Grain 
Dealers, Columbus carried off all the offices 
except vice-president. Worse things might 
happen. It is not at all a bad idea to have the 
officers of an association in easy reach of each 
other. Geographical considerations, an idea 


borrowed from politics, often interfere with the 
effectiveness of associations intended for defi- 
nite business purposes and not for spoils, by 
separating the executive officers so that counsel 
with each other becomes troublesome, to say 
the least. 


Human nature comes out strong in this 
stamp tax business. Everybody admits that 
money must be raised and taxes paid, and each 
mother’s son of us is trying to shift the tax on 
the other fellow, and some people are lying 
awake nights thinking out schemes to get 
around the law. Here is one of them thought 
out by the Duluth Commercial Record: “If 
you are dealing with a bank quite extensively, 
giving short notes, you can avoid some of the 
tax burden by fixing your borrowing limit with 
the bank and give one note or bond against it. 

| You can then put in your bankbook and re- 
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ceive credits on verbally ordered discounts and 
check as usual.” The trouble with this scheme 
is that you must first catch your banker. The 
Chicago brand of banker would probably de- 
cline. 


Secretary Tyler of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association, prompt as usual, has published the 
proceedings of the Decatur meeting of that 
Association in a neat pamphlet, which is sent 
to members. Following the proceedings is a 
copy of the constitution of the Association and 
a list of its members and of commission mer- 
chants and brokers who are members of the 
Association. 


It is said that during the fourteen months 
Leiter was in the market he paid out about 
$250,000 in commissions. The total of all 
operations involved about 100,000,000 bushels. 
The commissions paid on cash operations 
amounted to $150,000, and on futures to 
$100,000. This is the largest sum ever paid in 
commissions by one man in that space of time 
on the Chicago Board. 


Is James J. Hill getting ready to ask for 
something at the hands of his fellow citizens in 
1900? He claims that his elevator has busted 
the Buffalo pool, by which he shows himself 
an enemy to monopoly; and the reduction of 
rates on the Great Northern Railway demon- 
strates that he is the only genuine farmers’ 
friend. Anyhow, Hill carries around a hatful 
of brains, whether he has political aspirations 
or not. 


Attorney Green of the Chicago Board of 
Trade considers the stamp tax unconstitutional 
so far as it relates to the taxing of all sales on 
exchanges 1 cent.on every $100 of value. 
Maybe so. But as Dennison B. Smith of 
Toledo says, “It will be a large contract to 
prove any government tax unconstitutional in 
time of war.’ When balmy peace comes again 
will be the time to prove the allegation with 
hope of success. 


The dealers and millers of Northwestern 
Ohio and Eastern Indiana got together on the 
bag question. Wherever the nuisance of loan- 
ing sacks prevails the victims of it should get 
together and stop it in like fashion. It is one 
of those things that can be righted in a busi- 
nesslike, commonsense way; all cease the prac- 
tice at the same time. There is no more rea- 
son why dealers should furnish bags than 
wagons or teams, 


D. B. Smith of Toledo, in a recent issue of 
the Market Record, says: “With heartfelt 
sympathy for individual failures, we are very 
glad of the prospects of a decreased crop. A 
crop of 1,750,000,000 bushels. of corn will 
likely sell for more money than one of 500,- 
000,000 bushels larger.” There might seem to 
be something inconsistent with the sympathy 
and the expression of joy, but there is not. 
But would not a larger view make one wish for 
relatively cheapcorn for a couple of years more? 
Would it not be a good thing for our export 
trade if we had cheap corn to offer until 
Europe gets in the habit of using it freely? 
Experience has shown that the foreigner will 
not buy dear corn, and there seems little hope 


of his doing so until he learns to use it and sees 
that it is a cheap grain at higher prices than 
he has paid the last year. 


Some complaint was made lately as to the in- 
spection of corn at Louisville, and the claim 
was made that it was unduly rigid. These 
complaints, however, came at a time when 
corn is liable to exhibit eccentricities. The heat 
of early summer very generally brings com- 
plaints. The shipper sees that the corn is all 
right when it leaves his station, but does not 
always see it after a journey of a couple o: 
hundred miles and an interval of several days. 
Louisville corn inspection is modeled after the 
Chicago article and the local people claim that 
it is no more rigid than the best interests of 
all concerned require. 


The arbitration case between the George A. 
Adams Grain Co. of Kansas City and Perine 
Bros., in regard to the amount of shrinkage 
that would be proper on 744,899 bushels of 
wheat, handled, cleaned and shipped from the 
Argentine elevator, was appealed from the de- 
cision of the committee by the George A. 
Adams Grain Co. The amount of shrinkage 
was 7,850 bushels 35 pounds. The commiittee 
awarded the Adams Co. 1,403 bushels 20 
pounds of wheat and 284 bushels of screen- 
ings, which the Adams company regarded as 
too little. It was a large and complicated 
transaction and left ample room for differences 
of opinion. 


There is plenty of large elevator work in 
sight. Armour Elevator “D” is to be re- 
placed with a 1,500,000-bushe! structure. J. L. 
Record of Minneapolis is the architect. The 
contract has not yet been let. The big eleva- 
tor and annex at Sheboygan, which will be one 
of the largest houses on the lakes, is assured. 
Macdonald Engineering Co., Chicago, have 
made the plans. John S. Metcalf & Co. of this 
city have just been awarded the contract for 
the million-bushel elevator and river house, 
conected by belt conveyors, which the Consoli- 
dated Elevator Co. will build at East St. Louis. 
This is the same elevator plant for which 
Messrs. Metcalf & Co. recently made plans and 
specifications. Then there is the new elevator 
at Denver and talk of a big elevator at Gal- 
veston. The elevator business will not be 
slack in the immediate future. 


Mr. Tunell’s report on Lake Commerce, 
made to the Secretary of the Treasury, calls 
attention to the fact, which at first blush may 
seem surprising, that the railroads carried a 
larger percentage of oats than any of the other 
cereals. The suggestion that oats, being a 
commodity of large bulk and low value, natu- 
rally would take the lake route, on second 
thought explains why this cereal does not take 
that route; since water freights are based rather 
on the bulk than on the weight of the com- 
modity. Besides, oats take up moisture more 
readily than other grains and are for that rea- 
son more safely shipped by rail. All the natu- 
ral conditions, except value of the grain, there- 
fore, tend to send oats to the railroad rather 
than to the water routes. Vessels are able to 
earn more carrying heavier grains and must 
equalize the rate, when bulky oats are taken, by 


charging a higher rate per 100 pounds, while 
grain cars can be loaded to the roof with oats 
at no more per 100 pounds than wheat or corn 
occupying a less space. 


The Revenue Department will be asked for a 
ruling on the question, “Who pays for the 
stamp to be placed on a warehouse receipt?” 
The clause of the law on the point reads that 
the tax shall be paid “by the party issuing the 
receipt or in whose interest it is issued.” This 
is ambiguous, obviously, except that the tax 
must be paid by someone. Recently a com- 
plaint was made to the Chicago Board of 
Trade by Wm. L. Kroeschell of the firm of 
Gerstenberg & Kroeschell, who claim to have 
made a formal demand on the Central Elevator 
Company for a receipt for grain placed in store, 
properly stamped, that the elevator company 
had refused to issue such receipt unless pay- 
ment was made for the stamp, the complaint 
asking for the forfeiture of the licenses of the 
Central Elevator Company and a declaration 
that their houses are irregular for non-compli- 
ance with the law. The directors of the Board 
thereupon obtained a lengthy report from the 
legal advice committee, but the latter body, as 
well as the attorney of the Board, all seem to 
have gracefully dodged the issue. 


THE SHORTAGE QUESTION. 


Messrs. E. R. Ulrich & Sons of Springfield, 
Ohio, present an instructive table in a com- 
munication published elsewhere in this paper. 
It is a record of corn shipments so large, rising 
above three-quarters of a million bushels, that 
it ought to afford a fair index to the amount of 
shortage due to mistakes in weights and other 
causes that may be classed as inevitable: In 
handling large amounts it must be remembered 
that it is the tendency of errors to balance each 
other. We attach little importance to mistakes 
in weights as an element of shortage in a series 
of shipments for that reason. In shipments so 
many in number and aggregating so much as 
those quoted, the mistakes would not all be on 
one side. Consequently other factors must 
have been at work. The difference in different 
markets and at different elevators cannot be ac- 
counted for by theories which place all the 
fault on the country shipper. It is a serious 
and annoying problem with the shipper. What 
are the reasonable, contributing causes of 
shortage that do not apply to overplus? And 
are those causes sufficient to account for the 
discrepancy at various markets and at different 
elevators? 


About 855 cattle recently came to this country 
from Venezuela via Havana. They were escorted 
to Key West by a prize crew of American marines. 
Our foreign trade seems to be increasing. 

It has been proposed to hold a corn jubilee at the 
Trans-Mississippi and International Exposition at 
Omaha, this fall. The plan has met with a great 
deal of favor, and it is expected that Kiug Corn 
will be placed upon his throne and receive the 
homage of his innumerable subjects, 

Grain dealers have a reputation for acquiring 
fortunes very quickly. Mrs. M. P. Wilkins, wife of 
a Chicago grain dealer, received news recently of 
the death of an aunt in France, who left an estate 
valued at almost $2,000,000. The money will fall 
to Mrs. Wilkins contingent upon conditions of iden- 
tification and proofs of the birth of her brother 
Lewis Schirck, 
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The Standard Iron Split Pulley Co. of Cincinnati 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $30,000. 

A. J. Gold of Staples, Minn., has made arrange- 
ments for the manufacture of his grain door lift at 
St. Paul. 

The Toronto Grain and Seed Cleaner and Grader 
Manufacturing Co., Limited, has been incorporated 
to do business at Toronto, Ont. 

The Otto Gas Engine Works at Philadelphia are 
working overtime. Among other recent orders is 
one for 10 gas engines for a railway company. 

The Western Rubber Belting Co. of Chicago, the 
western branch of an Hastern concern, went into the 
hands of the Chicago Title & Trust Co. as receiver, 
June 27, 

The Riter-Conley Co., Pittsburg, has been granted 
a permit for the construction of an additional erect- 
ing shop. It ‘will cost about $12,000. Increased 
business has made it necessary. 

On June 21 the Charter Gas Engine Co. of Sterling. 
Ill., shipped by express to Camp Alger, Va:, one of 
their Charter Gas Engines. It was ordered by the 
government, to be used in pumping water for the 
troops encamped at that point. 


Nordyke & Marmon ©o., Ind’anapolis, Ind., write 
us that they are haying a fine trade and are very 
busy, although they are out after everything in 
sight, and are well prepared to take prompt care of 
all the orders that come to them. 

The Weller Mfg. Co. of Chicago has appointed the 
Lewis Supply Co. of Kansas City, Mo., as its agent 
in that city. A large stock of elevator machinery 
has been shipped, and patrons of the Weller Com- 
pany in Kansas City will be able to secure supplies 
without any delay. 

The Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y., the 
well-known manufacturers of the Monitor Cleaners, 
lately received an order for 28 Monitor Dustless 
Warehouse Separators to go to Manitoba. In a late 
business letter they write that they have no reason 
to complain of business. 

The Savage & Love Co. of Rockford, Il., report 
that they have been having remarkably good sales 
of their Controllable Wagon Dump, having sold five 
times as many this year as in ordinary years. Sales 
have been especially good in the Northwest, and 
orders have been very large also from the central 
and southern states. 

John S. Metcalf & Go. of this city, engineers and 
grain elevator builders, received a cablegram on 
July 4 announcing the opening that day of the big 
eleyator at Manchester, Eng. That was an auspi- 
cious day for the launching of an enterprise en- 
gineered by American skill, American peace ma- 
chinery, as weil as fighting machinery, is getting 
great endorsement these days. 


Albert D. Bellinger, West Superior, Wis., has pat- 
ented a grain spout. The purpose of the invention 
is to provide an easily manipulated spout which can 
direct grain to any part of a boat, and which may 
be quickly lengthened and shortened at will. The 
spout comprises two telescopic sections. One of 
these sections is longitudinally slotted at the top 
and adapted to slide on the other section. An arm 
extends from the lower end of the upper section 
through the slot. Means are provided for moving 
the movyab!e section on the other section. 


The Witte Iron Works Co, of Kansas City in a re- 
cent letter, write us: ‘‘We are pleased to inform 
you that trade this year has so far been exception- 
ally good. We have sold more engines so far than 
in the entire year of 1897, and we are to-day getting 
our prices, whereas before we were inclined to 
meet the customer’s views in that direction. The 
consequence is that we have ‘turned down’ nearly 
50 per cent of our entire business, and have yet 
had enough to keep us more than busy. Some re- 
cent orders shipped included a carload to the Pacific 
Coast, 2 to Yucatan, 1 to Oregon, 2 to Pennsylvania, 
8 to Kansas, 4 to Missouri, 2 to Texas, and several 


in this city. We are pleased to note that our adver- 
tisement in the “American Elevator and Grain 
Trade” is bringing us more inquiries than formerly. 
We believe the time is coming when the grain people 
will even more fully appreciate the advantages of 
your paper as a source of information, and the Witte 
Gasoline Engine as source of power.” 

In a recent review of the trade of Minneapolis the 
Times of that city says: “An important industry 
growing out of the enormous grain business trans- 
acted here, is the erection and construction of the 
big grain elevators. There are four local firms en- 
gaged in this means confined to Minneapolis, but 
extend all over the grain producing country. These 
firms had from 800°to 500 men employed last spring 
and winter. The pay roll of one of the concerns en- 
gaged in building country elevators was over $22,000 
last April. One of the elevator contractors makes 
a specialty of dock building. It has constructed 
docks at Duluth, Superior, Ashland and Chicago. 
The business is at present in a promising condition.” 

E. H. Pease Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis., have just 
issued their catalogue No. 10 of general machinery 
and supplies for grain elevators, mills, malthouses 
and breweries. It makes a neat and handy volume 
of something over 200 pages inclosed in a cover on 
which is embossed in gold and colors the starry em- 
blem of American freedom. It makes one of the 
most complete catalogues we have received from 
any source this season, as about everything used in 
and around an elevator is illustrated and described 
in it. Those who receive it will, no doubt, keep it 
for reference, and those who have not yet received 
a copy can obtain one by writing for it. Like all 
up-to-date catalogues it is furnished with an index. 


The employes of the Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, had their annual picnic on Saturday, June 11. 
It is the company’s custom to give a picnic each 
year to its employes, and this was the thirteenth 
annual occasion of the kind. Nearly 1,400 people 
participated in the festivities at Buckeye Park, 
where sports, games and contests of all kinds were 
provided. Speaking of the event the Columbus Press- 
Post says: “The Jeffrey. Manufacturing Company 
is one of the best known and most enterprising in- 
dustries of our proud city. The officers are: J. A. 
Jeffrey, president; R. G. Hutchins, vice-president; 
O. W. Miller, secretary, and H. B. Deardorff, super- 
intendent. This firm was the first to inaugurate the 
plan of giving their employes a picnic in this city, 
the first being given over thirteen years ago, and 
they have taken place annually ever since. The 
company always pays the entire expenses of these 
picnics, and to furnish train service, picnic grounds, 
refreshments, music, ete., for the families of nearly 
400 men is no small expense. The women’s auxil- 
iary of the Jeffrey Manufacturing Company is a so- 
ciety composed of the wives, mothers and daughters 
of the-employes, and they meet twice each month 
at the home of Mrs. Jeffrey, where they read and 
sew together, thus enabling them to also become 
better acquainted. At the end of every two months 
the employes with their families meet at the home 
of Mr. Jeffrey, where they indulge in a general 
good time, a first-class literary program always be- 
ing rendered, assisted by the orchestra composed 
of the men who work there. The employes have 
what is known as the Mutual Aid Association or 
Beneficiary Order, which pays benefits in cases of 
sickness, accident or death, and in this way several 
hundred dollars are distributed annually.” 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
CLEVELAND. 


The receipts and shipments of grain, hay, etc., at 
Cleveland, Ohio, during the month of June, 1898, 
as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to F. A. Scott, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. —-—- ——_- | —— -——_—__— 
1898. 1897. 1898. 1897. 

Wheat, bushels...... 80,425 268,343 110.918 93,971 
Corn, buSHe]Siscc sericea 882 320 299.888 288,353 
Oats, bushels ........... 612,332 353,284 265,644 
Barley, bushels .. ...... 2,216 22.252] None. 
Rye and other cereals... 40,265 33,241 667 
Baled Hay, tons......... soalilcsiodaimsteet DON cers erat elesia 
Flour, barrels.,...... 33,102 85,850 21,827 37,330 


RANGE OF PRICES AT CHICAGO. 


The daily range of prices for cash grain at Chicago 
since June 15 has been as follows: 


NO. 2 |NO.INOR 
R.W.WHT|SP. WHT. 


NO. 2 
CORN. 


NO. 2 |NO.1N.W* 
RYE. |FLAXSEED 


NO. 2 
OATS. 


E|& 
S| 


oo [4334 |43% [105 


4/44 [106 
by |21 14 2246 | 44% [45 


15144544 104 10414 
4414/05 


104%4|104% 
1045, |L04%¢ 
1044, | 104% 


3214 /3256|.... |... 4514 )45 4 
"I3174|3244|23 [28144514146 
fe 31.7 (31 % (2234 |22%/46 46 | ...- 

86 [86 (32%q|329¢23%¢ [2354 |4614|46%4|10444|104 14 


* Holiday. 

During the week ending June 17 Prime Contract 
Timothy Seed sold at $2.60@2.674%4 per cental; Prime 
Contract Clover Seed at $5.10@5.25; Hungarian at 
$0.60@0.70; German Millet at $0.60@'1.00; buck- 
wheat at $0.90@1.00 per 100 pounds. 

During the week ending June 24 Prime Contract 
Timothy Seed sold at $2.60@2.65 per cental; Prime 
Contract Clover Seed: at $4.80@5.00; Hungarian at 
$0.50@0.65; German Millet at $0.60@0.75; buck- 
wheat at $0.90@1.00 per 100 pounds. 

During the week ending June 80 Prime Contract 
Timothy Seed sold at $2.60@2.70 per cental; Prime 
Contract Clover Seed at $4.80@4.85;; Hungarian at 
$0.60@0.65; German Millet at $0.60@0.75; buck- 
wheat at $0.90@1.00 per 100 pounds. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
NEW ORLEANS. 


The receipts and shipments of grain, etc., at New 
Orleans, La., during the month of June, 1898, as 
compared with the same period cf the preceding year, 
were, according to Hy. H. Smith, secretary of the 
Board of Trade, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. — - — 
1898. 1897. 1898. 1897. 

Wheat, bushels........... 478,269 47,350} 836,052 47,000 
Corn, bushels . 809,528 167,436] 852,690) 266,015 
Oats, bushels. . He 176,801 316,351 212,440 30,000 
Rye, bushels..... -| None. 62,500} None, 62,600 
Rough Rice, sack = acs (ais Savala'e folevevaia lp [iakete tiarahateretel leet Nettoee a 
Clean Rice, barrels.......|.. Renee ea eo eee aces ceen 
Flour, (barrels. cs.ces-6<- 34591 10.506 7.816 


Following is Secretary Smith’s report of the 
movement of rough and clean rice at New Orleans 
from Aug. 1, 1897, to July 1, 1898: Receipts of 
rough rice, in sacks, 469,852, against 375,856 in the 
same period of the previous season. Shipments, 
478,253, against 415,419 sacks in previous season. 
Receipts of clean rice, in barrels, 8,081, against 
9,680. Shipments, 122,613, against 104,375. Total 
stock of rough rice July 1, 17,565, against 43,620 
sacks July 1, 1897. Total stock No. 1 clean rice 
3,627, against 5,182 barrels. Total stock No. 2 
clean rice, 680, against 274 barrels on July 1, 1897. 


FLAXSEED AT CHICAGO. 


The receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Chicago 
during the 23 months ending with June, as _ re- 
ported by 8. H. Stevens, flaxseed inspector of the 
Board of Trade, were as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Months, oo | 
1897-98. | 1896-97. | 1897-98. | 1896-97. 

AUR UGH caine = acs alah ries 813,160) 1,770,160} 299,108] 1,060,659 
September.....c0< csesswen ss 696.000) 1,627,480] 557,395) 1,399,514 
OCIObOR 6 asta eettoca sarees 424,560! 2,014,920 373 31 515,159 
INOVember ccc antacs excesses 671.871 874,640 437,218 259.916 

December. . 436.648) 648,272) 486,379 ; 
FRUUALY:.. comer akessiedaves 189,080 2,500} 162,188) 230,267 
February.. 180.960 344,520 88.523 137,185 
March...... 2.6... 212,331 1980} 156,961 207,725 
April... 75,400} + — 176,900 37,691 524.527 
164,720) 174,522) 782,273 
290,000) 251,184 141,478 
3 yi. ee 134,445 
Total bushels......... 4,257,572|- 8,828.812| 2,925,981| 5,632.01 
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RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
PEORIA. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Peoria, [ll., during: the month of June, as com- 
pared with the same period of the preceding year, 


were, according to R. C. Grier, secretary of the 
Board of Trade, as follows: 
Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles —— — 
1898. 1897. 1898. 1897. 

Wheat, bushels...... .... 19,500 36, 100 7,300 10,800 
Corn, bushels...... ......| 12,580,050) 1,759,150 713,350 480 650 
Oats, bushels........ 593,800 996.750 459.700) 1,174,150 
Barley, bushels 30,651 30,800 16,250 14) 500 
VES OUSMEISE/. Fo usPeneteee ce 6,900 11,400 600 2,400 
Mili Feed, tons........... 426 259 8,495 6,301 
Seeds, pounds............ 380,000 COPOOO |e eicreretetsi== [wise cw ses 
Broom Corn, pounds..... 30,000 45: 000 a caaleaieess 35,20C 
SPER ULOSIAG) (oe sialsiaVeicieaiais\ oo e's 3,610 3,050 740 1,040 
IOUT, DAITEIS 40.00.00 25,660 31, 300 21,980 29,230 
NGS ALCL MONS, DDLG:|| \ssteraprtor ltnitiealswseiaiais [lefwidlatsjeyrs oe [irs aider'aes 
Syrup and Glucose, i DISSs (se eee deri asec I 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
ST. LOUIS. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
St. Louis, Mo., during the month of June, as 
compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to George H. Morgan, secretary 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, as follows: 


’ Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. —— -————— 
1898. 1897. 1828, 1897, 
Wheat, bushels......... 3 217,700 184,600} 242,128 100,910 
Corn, bushels.... ........| 2,087,000} 1,569,460) 2,471,648) 1,078,291 
BGS, DUSMEIS . .janis.e sues 651,600} 1,167,100 231,r50 277,990 
Barley, bushels........... 750 20,250: 930 1,750 
Rye, bushels....... 3.500: 10.506 3,103 7,000 
Hay, tons.... 13,205 16,435 2,631 6,036 
Flour, barrels 66,605 103,290 69.863 119,612 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


AT 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Minneapolis, Minn., during the month of June, 
as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to G. D. Rogers, secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. — 

1898. 1897. 1898. 1897. 
Wheat, bushels.... ...... 1,435,620) 3,348, 100 844 250 769 850 
orn, bushels... ........ 273,600 134,730 98,770 15,420 
Oats, bushels............. 373,510! 1,644,690 141,900 366,080 
Barley, bushels........... 22,801 276,810 14,826 203,800 
Bye, bushels.............. 24°996) 88,150 22,040 37,160 
Grass Seed, pounds....... ncatesouted| dicg sedtas |poetocsee a nheeee 
Flaxseed, bushels........ 33,920 166,560: 104,160 106,260 
BUPRV AS EOTIS 2 .0-0)sra'0 n laeS'aine’e 1,809 ; 82 30 
Biloar, DArrels) 2.2... 5.00. 6,608 7,239 582,215} 1,221,560 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
CINCINNATI. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, during the month of June, 
as compared with the same period of the preced- 
ing year, were, according to C. B. Murray, superin- 
tendent of the Chamber of Commerce, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles, 2 
1898. 1897. 1898. 1897. 
Wheat, bushels........... 36,095 156,425 35,260 155,031 
worn, bushels............ 246,540) 423,691 59.230) 261,108 
Oats, bushels.....5....... 230,489) 444,697 152,639} 252,997 
Barley, bushels. ...... 0. 3,510 DiOTO||ateelaenecs 255 
BEVG, DUSHELS,. ou 5. sn vee 4,233 10,896 2,266 2,416 
PT AGEE COM DAES s Watrsts eicicwiairee cell) sickiaayetenae |\acerstojclela cies |!0:< sles va ae 
AREA UT AOE OL DAE iar. wis a |isicie nies) ois niall ielels's av) eile fyesrm sings viaje |\\eleisieie\s araie 
MUMOMennee BEOCAN OAeR onl ner pemteltaemusacts talicisicedcitice +e/|lne sella tee 
EG EONS. '2).3- sb eisese biees 10,472 9,568 10,855 6,475 
Wiour, barrels. ........05. 71,141 88,192 51,212) 60,658 
USMUN MEIN TY OLS yore, oeratalovcisicei|(aetereiselscrei ie Sereibicteleisl|isieinacatvioecVlle ce neavew es 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
MILWAUKEE. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Milwaukee, Wis., during the month of June, 1898, 
as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to Wm. J. Langson, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. —_—-— - ——_—. 
1898. 1897. 1898. 1897, 
Wheat, bushels...... .... 419,500} 697,850 133,961 87.413 
Corn, HUSHEIS basie. eke HE Hy 600 165,100} 1,058,771 18,200 
Oats, UDUSHIELS.: .c060m4e sus 813.000 1,217,000} 1,031.610) 1,184,801 
Barley, bushels... 182,400} 647,200 75,354 180,878 
Rye, bushels Pnon ane 40,200 56,695 157,100) = 277,201 
Grass séed, pounds,...... 51,110 NU PA eae 72,700 
Grass seeds, OED UTTACLS VTA. || Set epebaneincs Olt aicase-s eraiK'e | reiealis oe ere oillclelbie we,eis oo 
Flaxseed, bushels. .. .. 2,230 19.955 580 15,080 
PAS FONG oisess acbvees aes 1,784 1,659 67 2938 
Flour, BAPTOIS i). ne pees. 165,950 195.150 251,471 308,467 1 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
DETROIT. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Detroit, Mich., during the month of June, as 
compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to F. W. Waring, secretary of 
the Board of Trade, as follows: 


Barley, bushels ... 


Acniorens Receipts. Shipments. 
1898. "1897. 1898. 1897. 
Wheat, bushels....... Beis 87,210 63,695 70,517 13,223 
Corn, bushels... 183,207} 191,370 54,911 57,767 
Oats, bushels...... 89,290 3 : 


Rye, bushels... 11,407 
PEAY POMS?! cc ssc ome ddee meee llsedbamcsne | aaieeeee bes 
Flour, barrels. 13,770 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
TOLEDO. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Toledo, Ohio, during the four weeks ending Jure, 1898, 
as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to Denison B. Smith, secretary 
of the Produce Exchange, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles, | 
1898. 1897. 1898. 1897. 
Wheat, bushels...... .... 713.000 170,000) 978.000} 688,000 
WOE, DUSHEIS. sce ja0%je-s 664,000) 1,334,100 712,000 1,059,000 
Oats, bushels....... 118,000 67,000} 208,000 


Barley, bushels. 
Rye. bushels... on. cesssrcns 
Clover Seed, bags........ 
PIOUY, barrels: Hei... ‘aie cess 


10.492 75,287 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
KANSAS CITY. 


The receipis and shipments of grain and hay at 
Kansas City, Mo., during the month of June. as 
compared with the same period of the preceding year, 
were, according to H, D. Bigelow, secretary of the 
Board of Trade, as follows: 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


The following table shows the visible supply of 
grain Saturday, “July 9, 1898, as compiled by George 
KF, Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade: 


In Store at Wheat, | Corn, Oats, Rye, Barley, 
bu bu. bu. bu. bu. 
142,000 
2,000 
507,000 
470,009 
Cincinnatl voc. [cere -- 
Detroit .... ... 18,000 
Duluth 2,623,000 
Indianapolis... 12.010 
Kansas City ... 124,000 
Milwaukee .. .. 132,000 
Oty aioats). -|um saws 
Minneapolis...) 5,763,000 699,000 113.000 34,000} 20,00U 
Montreai....... 109,000 124,000} 1,105,000 13,000) 17,000 
New York.....| 2,131,000) 1,846,000 617,000} 40,000) 21,000 
? e | 4 


Philadelphia .. ‘ ( 
St. Louis....... 20,000) 354,000} 
do afloat 2 Ssnneiitinn secre 
TOlLeOs c6c5, sna 46,000 691,000 
GO GMORES aeleeat cede | sietans << 
Toronto. ...... 22,000). csncie sens 
3 §3, "000 1,084,000 909,000 172,000 20, 600 
On Lakes...... 268,000) 1,825,000} 717,000 124,000 55,000 
CHEMISE eeUMOllasitataoaellipe ace Acariticininsiassin (vis cneatepigelliy aiden amad 
OUR, sane we a 12,516,000) 22,855,000} 5,940,000 78,000 374,000 
Cosespuuding, 
date i897...... Pee ey 15,425,000} 6,949,000) 2,097,000 801 ,000 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
CHICAGO. 


The following table, compiled by George F. Stone, 
secretary of the Board of Trade, shows the receipts 


and shipments at Chicago during June. 1898 and 
1897, of seeds, hay and broom corn: 
Other 
Grass | Flax- | Broom 
Receipts. |Timothy |Clover, | Seeds, | seed, Corn, Hay, 
lb. lb. lb. bu. lb, tons. 
358.375) 387,735) 972, BRT 236,887 888,791 18,456 
509.855) 124.3381! 828,255} 308,070 294,150) 21,952 
82.567 53,923) 285.986) 137,280 634,350 1,4¢5 
336,541! —80,076/2,237.402| 179,838 597,268 1,812 


‘Artieles: ee Receipts. Shipments, 
1898. 1897. 1898. 1897. 
Wheat. bushels 475,13 162,500 492,700 145,600 
Corn, bushels. 844 500 966,750 435,750| 1,149.000 
Oats, bushets 227,000 205,000 109,000 164,000 
BATIGY.. DUSIOIS ters cetaen yl tases ed spit cmslerate emia i)|aecaik nein e's lla ofa'e sleet 
Rye, bushels.. 11,050 3,900 16,250 1,950 
Flaxseed, bush 000: 1,000 ZOO) diate stete scare 
Hay, tongs) s.3c 4,500: 4,910 1,620 3,220 
Moun) barrels .ss.cc ees) ssaeesiens Pod 16,326 17,880 
BVaN | DANTGRS ee assent ea at artes ne Qcuibiste ca siets a Sealy is sleesetces 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
San Francisco, Cal., during the month of June, 
as compared with the same period of the preced- 
ing year, were, according to T, C. Friedlander, secre- 
tary of the Produce Exchange, as follows: 


Receipts, Shipments. 
Articles, | — 

1898, | 1897. 1898, | 1897. 

— — | 

Wheat, centals ie acmareeass 167, 385) 281,529 39.380} 217,015 
Corn, 29,750 65,545 1,846 35,473 
Oats, 25,288 10,728 4,030 1,949 
Barley, 102,824 194,626 23,693 65,726 
Rye, 3.686 16,451 Nil. 12,982 
Flaxseed, 4,167 LL OOS! Sereus ayrtes | v's vielcievaetee 
Hay, tons 7,092 12,542 789 857 
Flour, barrels 90,655 125,153 35,049 82,998 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
BUFFALO. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Buffalo, N. Y., during the month of June, as 
compared with the same period of the preceding year, 
were, according to Chas. H. Keep, secretary of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. 
1898. 1897. 1898, 1897. 

Wheat, bushels......... 5,042,368) 4,256,232) 4,801,000) 2,816,000 
Corn, bushels.......... 5.925.657) 6,018,818) 4,822,000) 3.483,0110 
Oats, bushels........-.. 5,093,533) 9,250,372) 3,028,000) 8,104,000 
Barley, bushels......... 547,254] 1,047,446 88,000 291,000 
Rye, bushels............ 552,648} 495,867 952,000 72,700 
Grass: seed, DUSHelS yon llaerc cs nail easy as +. fire aietets Paar is se) sfaterec~ 
HUB MECOG, DUSHOIS:4nt calaarccorsipie | k nevend callenausmuness die bol -qicauinn 
FUE Sip CONG oyeiarn acs arate olervin sien lbaeeneteiee 26 lecinjeieidd aise a'llnie Walgerejeivie gi|'siv eeie.s\ aisles 
Flour, barrels . 898,350! 1.481,570) . 


The Russian oilseed crop promises to be good 
this year. Both linseed and hempseed_ give 
indications of large returns. Russia furnishes from 
20 to 30 per cent of Huropean requirements. 


EXPORTS FROM ATLANTIC PORTS. 


The exports of breadstuffs, as compiled by George 
F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
from the Atlantic ports during the two weeks ending 
July 9, as compared with same weeks last year, 
have been as follows: 


: For week ending | For week ending 
Articles, July 9, July 10, Jwy2. July 3. 
1898. 1897. 1898. 1897. 

Wheat, bushels...... .... 1,819.000 935,000) 2,970,000) 1.049.000 
Gorn, bushels............. 2,547,000} 8,010,000} 2,284,000) 1,868,000 
Oats, bushels...... y 1,648,000) 1,178,000) 1,425.000 
YC; DUSHEIS. cwcus ves aclce 96,000 81,000 184,000 77,000 
Flour, barrels .... .2.-.««: 192.800 303.900 282,000 208,900 


Chancellor Snow, of the University of Kansas, 
has recently sent consignments of infected chinch 
bugs to Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri and Illinois. In 
addition to this the chancellor has published a 
circular giving a summary of his ten years’ ex- 
perience with the chinch bug contagion, 


FORT MINNESOTA UNDER SIEGE. 


Poke £» iy , 
Y, ive ee a a WS 
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Maj. Gen. Lugger trains his 13-inch gun on the 
enemy.—St. Paul Dispatch, 
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ELEVATOR #9. 
_&.GRAIN NEWS 


A new elevator is being built at Percival, Iowa. 


¥. 8. Collins will build an elevator in Triumph, Ill. 
Geo. Merrill is building an elevator at Judd, Iowa. 


George Master is enlarging his elevator at Perry, 
Okla. 


Delaplane’s. Elevator at Carey, Ohio, is com- 
pleted. 
J. R. Barker is building an elevator at Green Val- 


ley, I1., 
J. M. Potter has completed his elevator at Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


G. W. Post’s elevator at Lehigh, Iowa, is now 
completed. 

James Thompson is building an eleyator at Garri- 
son, Iowa. 

S. E. Robb’s elevator at Swanwick, Ll, is now 
completed. 

Lyons & Esson’s elevator at Brook, Ind., is about 


completed. 

H. Webber & Son are building an elevator at 
Galatia, Il. : 

D. G. Shepard will erect a grain elevator at Shel- 
byville, Ky. 

Carl Swigart has sold his elevator property at 
Weldon, Ill. 

A. Trutchey 
town, Mich. 

The Farmers’ 
be enlarged. 

Fred Strout has opened a feed and gvain house 
at Milo, Me. 

An elevator has been built at Farmer, N. 
C. Ik. Yates. 

J. Emert has purchased the Luce Elevator at 
Dewar, Iowa. 

John Leddy & Co. are building a grain house at 
Epping, N. H. 


is enlarging his elevator at Gage- 


Elevator at Ramona, 8. Dak., will 


ve. by 


F. L. Fowke will build two grain elevators at 
Oshawa, Ont. 
John W. Storms of Rogers, Nebr., has sold his 


grain business. 

T, J. Price & Son are 
Reading, IXans. 

Mr. Harshberger is preparing to erect an elevator 
at Leverett, Il. 

IF. B. Houston has sold out his grain business at 
Gonzales, Texas. 


Whitaker & Bishop of Monarch, Ul, are erecting 
a new grain office. 


building 


A grain elevator is being built for Kahrs & Co. at 
Eastchester, N. Y. 

R. H. Bingham is building a grain warehouse at 
Sleepy Eye, Minn. 

R. Crandall is building an addition to his elevator 
at Corunna, Mich. 

L. 8. Hoyt has purchased Ww. 
vator at Loda, ‘Ill. 


J. P. Wedel is building a 10,000-bushel elevator at 
Moundridge, ISans. 


L. Kinsman’s ele- 


Peter Weibe of Newton will build an eleyator 


at Halstead, Kans. 
Sale & Ward are building an elevator 23x32x40 
feet at Dewey, Ill. 


The new elevator at Convoy, Ohio, was opened for 
business last month. 


J. R. Barker has commenced work on his elevator 
at Green Valley, Ill. 

Albert Miller of Sterling has purchased an ele- 
vator at Amboy. II]. 


J. Butzer has commenced work on his new ele- 
vator at Hillsdale, U1. 


The Atlantic Elevator Co. 
at Courtney, N. Dak. 


is building an elevator 
I’. W. Haase recently purchased the Winget Hle- 
vator at Albert, Kans. 


The Omaha Elevator Co. is building a grain ele- 
vator at Shelton, Nebr. 


The insurance on Finney’s elevator, which was 
recently burned at State Line, Ind., has been paid, 


an elevator at | 


and the house will be rebuilt. The imsurance 
amounted to $3,450. ’ 

N. B. Moore is enlarging and improving his ele- 
vator at Humboldt, Il. 


An addition is being built to the Van Steenberg 
Hlevator at Talbot, Ind. 


J. P. Higgins will soon commence building an ele- 
vator at Chalmers, Ind. 


John L. Eyrse has his new elevator at San Jose, 
Ill., ready for business. 


Collins & Phelps have their new elevator at Rock- 
ton, Ill., about completed. 


A 200,000-bushel steel pneumatic elevator is be- 
ing built at Piqua, Ohio. 

A. A. Truax of Mt. Vernon, S. Dak., has purchased 
an elevator at Alexandria. 


The Bagley Elevator Co. has let a contract for an 
elevator at Ipswich. 8. Dak. 


The Gilliam Eleyator at Gilliam, Mo., was re- 
cently sold to J. H. Detmer. 


EF. W. Gilbert of Dana, Ind., 
P, Rush’s elevator at Uliana. 


Will Fluke has sold his elevator at Whiting, and 
purchased one at Goffs, Kans. 


has purchased Fred 


John Steyenson’s new warehouse and elevator at 
Enterprise, Ind., is completed. 

J. H. Dreisback has started work on his new 
elevator at Tonganoxie, Kans. 

Roy Wakefield has succeeded E. W. Davis in the 
grain business at Neponset, Ill. 

The T. J. Megibben Co., distillers at Cynthiana, 
Ky., have made an assignment. 

James Bell of David City, Nebr., 
10,000-bushel elevator at Osceola. 


Henderson & -Elliott have their new elevator at 
Columbus Grove, Ohio, completed. 


A_ 60,000-bushel elevator is being 
nibal, Mo., by James H. McCooey. 


is building a 


built at Han- 


Work has been commenced on the farmers’ steel 
tank elevator at Richmond, Mich. 


The Huterprise Milling Co. of St. Jacob, IL, 
purchased an elevator at Vandalia. 

Coon Bros’. elevator at Prospect, I., 
enlarged to double its present size. 

I’. L. Howe & Co. of Radcliffe, lowa, are to estab- 
lish a branch elevator at Stanhope. 


has 


is being 


H. Lambert has commenced the construction of 
his new elevator at Beaverville, Ill. 

John C. Wilson contemplates erecting a grain ele- 
vator at Russellyille, Ind., in the fall. 

J. P. Baden’s elevator at Newkirk, Okla., 
fitted up for grinding feed and meal. 


is being 


A company has been organized to build another 
grain elevator at Whitewright, Texas. 

W. R. Hennig, a large Chicago bucket shop oper- 
ator, has withdrawn from the business. 


Wm. Wykle has sold his elevator and other busi- 
ness at Onarga, Ill., to Koplin & Merritt. 


The Portland Flour Mill Co. of Spokane, Wash., is 
building a 50,000-bushel grain warehouse. 


H. O. Barber & Son have consolidated with the 
Central Granary Co. at Holdrege, Nebr. 

The Burgin Elevator Co. at Burgin, Ky., has re- 
cently repaired and improved its eleyator. 

The Trans-Mississippi Grain Co. is preparing to 
build an elevator at Meadow Grove, Nebr. 


Lawrence & Busenbark will operate the elevator 
at New Market, Ind., this year under lease. 


Smith & Co. have put in a pair of scales at Hinds- 
boro, Ill., and will soon build an elevator. 


E. F. Verry has been engaged in making repairs 
about his elevator plant at Armington, Ill. 


W. H. Ferguson’s elevator at Mont Clare, Nebr., is 
being raised and prepared for the new crop. 


Geo. C. Byers contemplates the erection of an 
elevator at Shannon, Ill., in the near future. 


W. M. Clark & Co. have sold out their general 
store and grain business at Kirbyvil’e, Texas. 

H. T. Crawford, formerly of Mankato, Kans., is 
now preprietor of the elevator at Bellev ille, 


It is reported that Whaley & Co. will erect a 
200,000-bushel elevator at Gainesville, Texas. 


It is reported that an elevator will be built at 
Nacora, Nebr., by a Mr. Demeres of Emerson. 


A 25,000-bushel elevator was completed about July 
Lat Valley City, N. Dak., for the Russell-Miller Mill- 


ing Co. It is equipped as a cleaning house, and was 


built by the Barnett & Record Co. 


Hudspeth, Garwood & Cor have leased the ele- 
vator at the Katterjohn Mill at Boonville, Ind. 


J. W. Somers will build an elevator at St. Joseph, 
Ill., making the third grain house for that city. 


Bushey & Hertzog of Stevens, Pa., recently placed 
an elevator in their grain and feed warehouse. 


J. T. Hornung and A. S. Rhoades are building an 
elevator on the F. & P. M. R. R. at Clare, Mich. 


E. W. MeClure has purchased and taken posses- 
sion of IKxnollenberg & Co.’s elevator at Hull, Il. 


The building of the Diamond Flour Mill at Colfax, 
Wash., will be converted into a grain warehouse. 


Clever & Laing have succeeded I. B. Laing in the 
grain warehouse business at Washtucna, Oregon. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. will build an oat bin 
at Leonard, Ill., with a capacity of 50,000 bushels. 


W. A. Way has sueceeded Way & Hockenberger 
in the coal and grain business at Columbus, Nebr. 


John J. Mullaney has sold his interest in the grain 
firm of Mullaney & Scroggs at Beresford, 8. Dak. 


J. W. Somers has sold his interest in the bank 
at St. Joseph, Ill., and will build a grain elevator. 


FF. 4. Gilbert of Dana has purchased of I. P. 
Rush & Co. the Raven Elevator at Chrisman, II. 


J. A. Condon of Rockwood, Iowa, has purchased 
and taken charge of an elevator at Yarmouth, Lowa. 


A 30,000-bushel steel storage elevator is being 
built for St. Luke’s Mills at Prairie du Rocher, Ill. 


It is reported that the Middle Division Elevator 
Co. vontemplates building an elevator at Hudson, 
Ul. 


H. R. Danforth has torn down his old elevator at 
Del Rey, Ill., and commenced the erection of a new 
one. 


J. L. Jennings has secured a warehouse at Fay- 
ette, Ill., and will buy grain and handle flour and 
feed. 


J. C. Thompson of Dover has leased the Farmers’ 
Elevator at Stewartville, Minn., for the coming 
year. 

I’. 8. Brownfield has let the contract for a 25,000- 
bushel elevator at Craig, Mo., and it is now being 
built. 


Orland S. Ham, for 27 years in the grain business 
at Lewiston, Me., has sold out to his brother, E. P. 
Ham. 


Dryden, Mich., is endeavoring to secure a new 
elevator and will doubtless succeed in doing so 
soon. 


The Glucose Sugar 
plant at Peoria, IIl., 
weeks. 


W. A. Burkhart of Vine Grove, Ky., has put his 
elevator in shape for handling the new crop of 
wheat. 


Gilmore & Kennedy are about to erect an elevator 
at Imogene, Iowa. It will be operated by a gasoline 
engine. 


It is reported that the recently burned Nichols 
Hlevator at Lowell, Ind., will be rebuilt in the near 
future. 


Refining 
is closed 


Company's large 
down for a few 


T. B. Sheldon & Co. are remodeling their grain 
warehouse at Red Wing, Minn., into a first-class 
elevator. 

Nels Hanson has purchased Jennison Brothers’ 
elevator at Canby, Minn., and will take possession 
August 1. 


Nutt Bros. & Wells have leased the Bennett Ele- 
vator at Urbana, Ohio, and have greatly improved 
the same. 


The Farmers’ Codperative Elevator Co. recently 
purehased the Gold Elevator at Ortonville, Minn., 
for $8,500. 


J. & J. T. Hornung are building an additional 
grain warehouse at Mt. Pleasant, Mich. It will be 
24x80 feet. 


J. I. Ha’stead has purchased the Gregg HBlevator 
at Upper Sandusky, Ohio, and will take possession 
on July 25. 


J. B. Fordyce & Son, grain and wool dealers of 
Waynesburg, Pa., are about to erect an elevator and 
warehouse. 


The Commercial Milling Co. of Detroit, Mich., is 
building an elevator 40x12 feet and a storage shed 
17x100 feet. 


Tryon & Poole of Strawn, Ill, are making some 
improvements in their elevator at that point. They 


| are providing for a larger elevating and conyeying 
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capacity, and have placed their order for 


chinery with the Webster Mfg. Co. 
The Dousman Milling Co. at DePere, Wis., will 


enlarge the capacity of its elevator from 25,000 to 
50,000 bushels. 


M. N. Kelley of Metamora will build and operate 
an elevator at Dryden, Mich., in place of the one 
recently burned. ; 


ma- 


The Roland Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, was recently incorporated, with a capital 
stock of $12,000. 


Smith & Parish are adding a new power house 
and making other improvements to their elevator 
at Bartley, Nebr. 


Houck & Gragg have dissolved partnership, and 
Charles Houck will continue the grain business 
at Raymond, Ill. 


A farmers’ codperative elevator company is being 
organized at Delano, Minn. Guy Murphy is tem- 
porary secretary. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Sleepy Eye, Minn., 
will build a new elevator at once with a capacity 
of 20,000 bushels. 


The Hugene Mill & Elevator Co. has enlarged 
its elevator at Eugene, Ore., to accommodate 100,000 
bushels of wheat. 


Work is being pushed on J. H. Taggart & Son’s 
additional elevator at Wenona, Ill, to have it ready 
_for the new crop. 


Mercer & Neal have purchased the Shearer Ele- 
vator at Peru, Ill. They have already operated this 
house for one year. 


The Mandan Mercantile Co. of Mandan, N. Dak., 
is building two elevators, one at New Salem and 
another at Antelope. 


A company has been organ‘zed at Uniontown, Ala., 
to erect a cottonseed oil mill. W. H. Taylor is presi- 
dent of the company. 


Crayen Bros. of. Dallas, Ore., will build a grain 
warehouse at Ballston on the site of the one which 
was burned recently. 


The Farmers’ Grain & Elevator Co. of Kingfisher, 
Okla., has let the contract for building a 50,000- 
bushel elevator there. 


The Nanson Commission Co. is building a frame 
elevator and warehouse at Second and Biddle 
streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


The fF. & P. M. Elevator at Milford, Mich., which 
was damaged by fire in April last, has been put in 
running order again. 


Farmers about Dakota and Rock City, Iowa, are 
talking of organizing a stock company and erecting 
an elevator at Dakota. 


Staley & Ricketts will enlarge the capacity of 
their recently acquired elevator at Thomasboro, 
Ill., to 100,000 bushels. 


Wrank Dickson has purchased the grain elevating 
machinery for his new elevator at Whiteland, Ind., 
of the Weller Mfg. Co. 


The machinery for the new elevator built by 
Buckley, Pursley & Co. at Lilly, UL, was furnished 
by the Webster Mfg. Co. 


J. I. Flatt, A. Ross and Elton Smith are said to 
be endeavoring to get the city of Hamilton, Ont., to 
build a grain elevator there. 


J. M. Anderson & Co, are making some improve- 
ments about their elevator at Pioneer, Iowa, by 
putting in a new dump, ete. 


The Webster Mfg. Co. has recently furnished con- 
yeyors, elevators, etc., for the Farmers’ Roller Mill 
Company at Lebanon, Tenn. 


Kirker & Rodman have commenced the erection 
of a grain elevator at Moweaqua, lll. It will be 
130x36 feet and 28 feet high. 


D. H. Curry’s elevator at Curtis, Ill, is completed, 
Its equipment includes a corn sheller with a ca- 
pacity of 400 bushels per hour. 


L. O. Hickok is building a new grain elevator at 
Flandreau, 8. Dak. The contract for machinery was 
awarded to the Weller Mfg. Co. 


The directors of the Farmers’ Elevator at Leon- 
ard, Ill, have decided to enlarge the elevator by 
building an addition 24x32 feet. 


A new boiler has been put in the Jackson Ele- 
yator at Circleville, Ohio. This house is now oper- 
ated under lease by J. I’. Bales. 


Sneath & Cunningham of Tiffin leased the eleva- 
tor at Nevada, Ohio, and took charge July 2. Ed. 
McLaughlin is the local manager, 

The Dacifie Coast Elevator Co. is preparing to 
handle the new wheat crop by constructing 8 large 
warehouses at the following stations in Washington: 


LaCrosse, Endicott, St. John, Walters, Glenwood, } Garand Miling Co. at Greensburg, Ind. 


Summit and Guy. 
latter place. 


C. H. and W. L. Lyon have torn down their old 
elevator at Augusta, Ill., and are engaged in erect- 
ing a well-equipped modern plant. 


Two are being erected at the 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Cokato, Minn., is re- 
placing its burned elevator with a 30,000-bushel 
house, to be completed by August 1. 


Raymond Bros. have leased Hatch, Bailey & Co.’s 
elevator at Norwalk, Conn., and are operating it in 
connection with their grain business. 


It is said that plans are being made for a 3,090,000- 
bushel house to take the place of the recently 
burned Armour Elevator D at Chicago. 


Wood & Sailor, proprietors of the Normal Hleyator 
at Normal, Ill., have dissolved partnership. The 
business will be continued by R, P. Wood. 


Stock in the Farmers’ Hlevator Co. at Waseca, 
Minn., to the amount of $4,000 has been subscribed 
for, and the elevator will be built at once. 


The city council of Halifax, N. S., has confirmed 
the vote of $50,000 to help build the elevator there, 
toward which the government voted $75,000. 


The large elevator being built for the Hiram Sib- 
ley Estate at Sibley, UL, is being equipped with 
machinery furnisbed by the Webster Mfg. Co. 


Coon Bros. of Rantoul, Ill, are erecting an ele- 
vator on the Big Four, 244 miles west of Leroy, UL. 
The new town will be known as McComb City. 


It is reported that the farmers about South Lyon, 
Mich., would be glad to have somebody open the 
elevator in that town which is now standing idle. 


A 750,000-bushel elevator is now being built at 
Sand Point, St. John, N. B., for the Canadian Pacitic 
Railway. It will be ready for the early winter trade. 


Smith & Geiger, millers at Ida Grove, Iowa, are 
building an oat bin 40x40 feet, with 25-foot posts. 
It is being substantially constructed of 2x4 timbers. 


L. R. Perry is building a new 80,000-bushel ca- 
pacity grain elevator at Germania, lowa. The ma- 
chinery outfit will be supplied by the Weller Mfz. 
Co. 


The Barnett & Record Co. has a contract for 
building a $380,000 elevator at Oak and Chambers 
streets, Minneapolis, for the Great Eastern Elevator 
Co. 


The Farmers’ Grain & Hevator Co. of Kingfisher, 
Okla., has reduced its capital stock from $50,000 
to $20,000, and commenced the erection of an ele- 
vator. 


J. R. Highbaugh of Elizabethtown, Ky., is try- 
ing to form a company among the wheat growers in 
his section to build a 70,000-bushel steel elevator 
there. 


The Mt. Pulaski Grain Co. is building a new 
30,000-bushel grain elevator at St. John, Ill. The 
Weller Mfg. Co. has the contract for the machinery 
outfit. 


The Central Granaries Co. of Lincoln are build- 
ing a 225,000-bushel house at MHoldrege, Nebr., 
which will have a large handling and cieaning ca- 
pacity. 

The Central Granary Co. at Lincoln, Nebr., is en- 
larging its elevator to 250,000 bushels’ capacity. 
Work was commenced about the first of the 
month. 


The Toledo & Wabash Elevator Co. at Toledo, 
Ohio, has purchased two railway track scales of 
160,000 pounds each, and equipped with patent check 
beams. 


Aaron Kuhn, a grain buyer of Colfax, Wash., is 
building large additions to his warehouses at St. 
John, Endicott, Lee’s Siding, Diamond and Mac- 
Ronema. 


It is said that the Great Western Distillery at 
Peoria, Ill, which burned recentiy, will be rebuilt 
at once, with a capacity of 20,000 bushels of corn 
per day. 

Taylor Bros. are overhauling their large grain ele- 
vator at Emmington, I1!., and equipping it with new 
grain handling machinery furnished by the Weller 
Mfg: Co. 


BE. G. Tompkins of Austin, Minn., has put in a 
new eleyator, horse power, etc. The complete 
equipment was furnished by the Webster Mfg. Co, 
of Chicago. 


The Weller Mfg. Co. is furnishing a machinery 
outfit to L. J. McMillan for the new 40,000-bushei 
capacity grain elevator which he is building at 
Decker, Ind. : 


The United States Scale Co. of Terre Haute! Ind., 
will furnish railroad track scale and also a wagon 
scale for the new elevator at Princeton, Ind. They 
have also put in an S00-bushel hopper scale for the 
They have 


| 


also supplied the Nordyke & Marmon Co. with a 
track scale for the mill which the latter is building 
at Newport, Ind. 


Krase & Dunn of Fairmont, Minn., have removed 
to Swea City, lowa, where they took charge on July 
1 of the elevator which they recently purchased. 


The Ideal Milling Co. has been incorporated at 
Winona, Minn., with a capital of $25,000 to build 
and operate elevators and deal in grain and flour. 


Brown Bros of Nicholasville, Ky., have sold their 
elevator at Jessamine to Cogar & Davis of Danville. 
The latter firm is composed of George Cogar and 
J. C\ Davis. 


B. H. Fickes has sold his interest in the grain 
business at Harrisburg, Pa., to T. C. Sanderson of 
axton, Pa. Mr. Fickes will take up his residence 
in Newport, Pa. 


Walker & Snell are making extensive improve- 
ments on their elevator at Radford, Ill. Two oat 
bins are being added, with a combined capacity of 
nearly 80,000 bushels. 


F. I. Larison of El Paso, Ill, recently placed an 
order with the Webster Mfg. Co. of Chicago, for the 
machinery required in the new elevator which is 
being built at that point. 


Geo. P. Bowman, Son & Co. have leased the ele- 
vator at Grayville, Ill., to Iglehart Bros., the mi-lers 
of Evansville, Ind. J. E. Heniken will manage 
the business at Grayville. = 


Work is progressing rapidly on the new 30,000- 
bushel Farmers’ Hlevator at Faribault, Minn. A 
50,000-bushel house is also to: be built there, mak- 
ing 9 elevators in that city. 

Railsback Brothers of Memphis, Nebr., recently 
placed an order with the Webster Mfg. Co. for a 614 
horse power Webster Gasoline Engine for running 
their elevator at that point. 


L. C. Allinger has just purchased I. N. Woodcot’s 
half interest in the mill and elevator at Jackson 
Center, Ohio, and it will now be operated under the 
name of G. BH, Allinger & Son. 


The grain, coal and wood business of Henry Kk. 
Wight at Indian Orchard, Mass., has been incor- 
porated under the name of the Wight-Thayer Co., 
with a capital stock of $10,000. 


The Electric Grain Hlevator Co. of Buffalo, N. Y., 
has added to its original equipment a 50-horse power 
Westinghouse Motor. It is now using 530 horse 
power of Niagara electric power. 


Yager & Martin of Advance, Ind., have been im- 
proving their elevator by putting in a new dump, 
elevator leg, corn cleaner, ete. The machinery was 
furnished by the Webster Mfg: Co. 


The Norman Milling & Grain Co, at Norman, Okla., 
has been incorporated by Jas. T. Phelps, John W. 
Hocker, H. G. Lindsay, 8S. P. Bender, and D. L. 
Larsh. The capital stock is $25,000. 


G. L. Webster and E. D. Mineah have purchased 
the Mason City & Fort Dodge Elevator at Hagle 
Grove, Iowa. Some repairs were made on the 
property prior to opening it for business. 


A, R. Mead of Linden, Iowa, recently placed an 
order with the Webster Mfg. Co. for a Webster 
Gasoline Wngine and the necessary machinery for 
equipping his new elevator at that point. 


At the annual meeting of the Farmers’ Hlevator 
Association held at McIntosh, Minn., last month, 
it was decided to add to the elevator a warehouse 
20x24 feet, and make other improvements. 


The assignee in charge of the business of Robt. 
Lindblom & Co. at Chicago has been ordered by the 
court to return the assets to Mr. Lindblom, who will 
begin business anew in a solvent condition. 


It is reported that the James Reynolds Elevator 
Co. at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is to be dissolved as 
Mr. Reynolds now holds all the stock. It is ex- 
pected, however, that the house will be rebuilt. 


The Farmers’ Ailiance Elevator Co. of Howard 
Lake, Minn., has elected the following oflicers for 
the ensuing year: President, John Robinson; sec- 
retary, R. C. Workman; treasurer, Wm. Wildung. 


W. M. Kearney of Linden, Iowa, is equipping his 
new elevators at that point with Webster Gaso- 
line Engines and a full outfit of elevating and con- 
veying machinery made by the Webster Mfg. Co. 


At Oakland, Cal, Chas. H. Butler & Co. have in- 
corporated wilh a capital stoek of $25,000 to do a 
warehouse and grain business. Following are the 
directors: C. H. Butler, George W. MeNear, 
George W. MeNear Jv., P. E. Bowler and D. B. Me- 
Near. 

The Kansas Grain Company, a description of 
whose elevator at Hutchinson, Kans., appeared in 
our June number, has placed an order with the 
Webster Mfg. Co. of this city for a complete new 
elevator leg, rope drives and other machinery for 
increasing and handling capacity of this clevator. 
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When this machinery is installed the Kansas Grain 
Company will have an elevator that is above the 
average for handling grain. 


The W. Seyk Go. of Kewaunee, Wis., is prepar- 
ing to erect a 25,000-bushel elevator, 28x40 feet and 
65 feet high. It will be operated by a gasoline en- 
gine, and will be thoroughly modern in every way. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. at Fairmont, Minn., 
under the successful management of G. 8. Liver- 
more and Ff, A. Peterson, has outgrown its present 
house and will build a new one at a cost of $2,500. 


Thos. Ogden has purchased Coon Bros’. elevator 
and other business at Rantoul, Ill, The latter will 
keep their office at that place, however, and make 
it headquarters for their grain business in neighbor- 
ing towns. 


The Griffin Hlevator at Charleston, Ul, after 
being moved and thoroughly overhauled, is again 
running, shelling and grinding corn, ete. The plant 
is equipped to be operated both with steam and 
electricity. 

Fouts & Paul Brothers are building a new grain 
elevator at Batson, Ohio. The contract for machin- 
ery equipment was awarded to the Weller Manu- 
facturing Co. through its Ohio representative, Rhine- 
hart Smith. 


At the annual meeting of the Farmers’ Elevator 
Co. of Winthrop, Minn., the following officers were 
elected: President, Nels Johnson; vice-president, 
John Mee; secretary, A. FF’. Streseman; treasurer, 
J. W. Olson. 


The St. Charles Elevator Co. at St. Charles, Mo., 
has been succeeded by the Jones Elevator Co. re- 
cently incorporated at St. Louis with a capital of 
$10,000. J. I’. Mulkern, formerly of St. Louis, is 
now the manager, 


At the recent annual meeting of the Farmers’ 
Elevator Co. of Hayfield, Minn., the following were 
elected as officers: President, F. J. Thoe; secretary, 
O. C. Bergan; vice-president, John Wicker; treas- 
urer, John Kording. 


At the annual meeting of the Iowa Elevator Co. 
at Peoria, Ill., last month, the following were re- 
elected as officers: W. H. Bartlett, president; B. 
Warren Jr., secretary and general manager; L. EF. 
Houghton, treasurer. 


Krontil Bros. of Ponca City, Okla., are building 
an addition to their elevator to increase its capacity 
to 15,000 bushels. They also own the Moller Ele- 
vyator there, and, among other improvements, are 
putting in a gasoline engine. 


Hubbard & Palmer have placed their order with 
the Weller Mfg. Co. for the grain elevator machin- 
ery outfits for their new grain elevators, which they 
are building at Ellis, S. Dak., and at Garden City 
and Mountain Lake, Minn, 


It is reported that two small elevators are to be 
built in Minneapolis, Minn., to buy grain from the 
farmers and sell feed, etc. One of them at least 
will be located near the new hay market on Tenth 
Avenue N. and Washington Street. 


The citizens of Stillwater, Minn., are endeavoring 
to secure the location of a flour mill and elevator in 
that city to replace those recently burned, which 
were the property of Isaac Staples, now deceased. 
An effort will be made to form a local stock com- 
pany. 


Darter’s new elevator at Crawfordsville, Ind., is 
so far completed that it is now receiving grain. 
The power plant cons:sts of a 60-horse power boiler, 
and a 35-horse power engine. He will operate a 
feed mill and also grind whole wheat and Graham 
flours. 


It is reported that the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
has directed that grain shipments by way of the 
elevator on the docks at Perth Amboy, N. J., be 
discontinued. They will hereafter go to Jersey 
City and be lightered to the vessels in Brooklyn for 
export, 


William Burke at Friend, Nebr., is building an 
80,000-bushel elevator. It will be equipped with a 
35-horse power gasoline engine, and 1,200-bushel 
hopper scales, 3 stands of elevators, corn shellers, 
cleaners, etc., with rope drives from engine to 
eupola. 


Jobn Wahl is having a 20,000-bushel elevator 
built at Monroe, Mich. The machinery is being 
furnished by the H. W. Caldwell & Son'Co. of Chi- 
cago, and will be operated by a 20-horse power gas 
engine, manufactured by the Frontier Iron Works 
of Detroit. 


Frank H. and James I, Peavey have incorporated 
the Peavey Grain Co. with a _ capital stock of 
$1,000,000, and opened offices in the Board of Trade 
building, Chicago. This company will be managed 
at Chicago by James IF. Peavey, and will operate 
the two O’Neill elevators at South Chicago, the sale 
of which was reported last month. They have also 
secured control of the Illino's Hlevator at Chicago, 
formerly known as the Neeley house. The new 


company is oflficered as follows: President, I’. H. 
Peavey; vice-president, James I’. Peavey; secretary 
and treasurer, James Pettit. 


The Geo.-Q. Moon Co. has been incorporated to 
succeed Geo. Q. Moon & Co. who have been doing 
a grain elevator business in Binghamton, N. Y., for 
34 years. The new company is capitalized at 
$100,000. The directors are Geo. Q. Moon, Watts C. 
Bates and Walter J. Moon. 


The elevator committee of the city of Kingston, 
Ont., has inspected the newly completed 800,000- 
bushel elevator of the Montreal Transportation Co. 
and reports to the council that the latter has more 
than fulfilled its contract, and recommends the 
payment of the $35,000 bonus. 


The Macdonald Engineering Co. is remodeling 
and changing the machinery of Illinois Central Ele- 
vator A at Chicago. A large line of cleaning, clip- 
ping and drying machinery is to be added, and the 
whole plant put in first-class condition for the 
treatment of all grades of grain. 


The new Hutchinson & Southern Railroad is rush- 
ing the completion of its terminal facilities in Black- 
well, Okla., where 5 new elevators are being built, 
as follows: A. D. Butt of Nickerson, Kans., 7,000 
bushels; Steele & Son, 5,000 bushels; Kersey & Co., 
5,000 bushels; J. C. Robb of Kingfisher, 3,000 bush- 
els; Rounds & Buck of Madison, Wis., 15,000 bush- 
els. 


The grain warehouse capacity of Genesee, Idaho, 
will be nearly doubled this season. R. Ruddy, a 
prosperous farmer, will build one 36x108 feet, 14 
feet high. Driscoll & Thompson have about com- 
pleted a warehouse 48x100 feet, 16 feet high. Sand- 
ford Kvans is building a 40-foot addition to his 
house. The Farmers’ Alliance warehouse, burned 
last fall, will probably be rebuilt. 


Work on the large elevator of the Goderich Ele- 
vator & Transit Co. at Goderich, Ont., is proceed- 
ing rapidly. On July 2 a meeting of the stock- 
holders was held and the following elected as di- 
rectors: H. Mooers and H. IF. Mooers of Kings- 
ton, and M. McLaughlin of Toronto; M. Dyment of 
Barrie, James Clark, W. L. Horton and Alex. McD. 
Allen of Goderich. At a subsequent meeting of 
these directors H. Mooers was elected president, 
and H. F.. Mooers secretary-treasurer. It is said 
that nearly all the leading millers of Western On- 
tario have become stockholders. 


Cr . 5 
Sires ~ Casualties 


——— 


R. B. Slaughter’s grain establishment at Louis- 
ville, Ky., was slightly damaged by fire recently. 


The Van Dusen Elevator at Dodge Center, Minn., 
was burned June 28. It contained but little grain. 


On June 15 a fire was discovered in the elevator 
of A. J. Morris at Davis, Ill. It was put out before 
much damage was done. 


Charles Board’s granary, sawmill, and other prop- 
erty at Hailey, Idaho, were destroyed by fire June 
29, causing a loss of $5,000. 


On July 1 a fire destroyed the grain shed and 
warehouse of H. A. & J. L. Pennock at Chatham, 
Pa. 'The loss is said to be $8,000. 

Swarthout Bros’. large bean elevator at Pinckney, 
Mich., was burned July 7, with about 5 carloads of 
hand picked beans. Loss $5,000; insurance $2,500. 


A fire which destroyed the Michigan Central depot 
at Augusta, Mich., on June 15, communicated to a 
near-by elevator which was also burned. It con- 
tained but little grain. ; 


O. H. Meeker’s grain store and stock at Norwalk, 
Conn., was damaged recently by smoke and water, 
incident to a fire, to the extent of about $2,000, which 
was covered by insurance. 


The grain warehouse and elevator of 8. Marks & 
Co. at Roseburg, Wash., were entirely destroyed 
by fire on June 29. The buildings with their con- 
tents of wheat and wool were valued at $15,000. 


Dunean Brothers’ elevators at Palmyra, IL, 
burned June 10, causing a loss of between $1,500 
and $2,000, on which there was no insurance. The 
fire is believed to have started from the boiler fur- 
nace. 

On June 22 the grain elevator of New Brothers at 
Greenfield, Ind., was completely destroyed by fire, 
supposed to have originated from a hot box in the 
top story. Four thousand bushels of corn were 
burned, causing a total loss of $5,000, on which an 
insurance of $3,000 was held. 


The Western Starch Factory of the Stein-Hirsch 
Co. of. Chicago, located at Hammond, Ind., was 
burned July 10, causirg a loss estimated at $309,000), 
fully covered by insurance. The plant had a ¢a- 
pacity of from 3,000 to 4,000 bushels of corn per day 
and had generally becn run at full capicity. Among 
the buildings burned was an elevator containing 


50,000 bushels of corn and a storehouse with 40,000 
cases of starch. The plant will be rebuilt on a 
larger scale. 


The 30,000-bushel Atlantic Elevator at Elbow 
Lake, Minn., was destroyed by fire of unknown 
origin, June 20, at2a.m. The elevator was empty 
as were also 4 box cars of the Soo Line which were 
burned. : 


A supposed incendiary attempt was made on the 
night of July 3 to burn the building occupied by 
Smith & Carleton, grain dealers, at Methuen, near 
Lawrence, Mass. The fire was put out before 
serious damage was done. 


The elevator and wool warehouse of I. H, Clare & 
Co., at Byron, Mich., was burned at an early hour 
on June 19. It contained over 2,000 bushels of beans 
and $4,000 worth of wool. The loss is placed at 
about $20,000 with an insurance of $15,000. 


On June 25 the Great Western Distillery at Peoria, 
Ill, was struck by lightning and totally destroyed 
by fire, occasioning a loss of probably $800,000, fully 
insured. The establishment was running at a ca- 
pacity of 4,500 to 5,500 bushels of grain per day. 


Swift & Co.’s elevator at Bay State Ranch, two 
miles west of North Bend, Nebr., was burned on 
June 138. The building contained 6,200 bushels of 
corn and 400 bushels of oats. The loss amounted to 
about $11,000; insurance $5,448. The elevator will 
be rebuilt. 


On July 5 J. FI. Wilson’s grain warehouse at 
Eureka, Ill., was destroyed by fire, causing a loss 
of $2,000, covered by insurance. The fire spread to 
the grain warehouse of Otto Lew, which was also 
destroyed. Mr. Lew’s house was valued at $2,500, 
and fully insured. 


Duff Hagerman’s elevator at Mondamin, Harrison 
Co., Iowa, was burned June 14, together with 3,000 
bushels of wheat and a carload of corn belonging 
to Gamet & Ogden. No insurance was carried by 
either party. The fire was supposed to have been 
started by tramps. 


Shortly after 6 p. m., on June 21, the 390,000-bushel 
elevator of Isaac Staples at Stillwater, Minn., was 
destroyed by fire. At the same time his mill, valued 
at $30,000, was consumed. The fire originated in 
the engine room between the mill and eleyator, from 
an unknown cause, and attacked the elevator first. 
The elevator contained about 10,000 bushels of 
wheat, 50,000 bushels of oats, 10,000 bushels of 
corn and 3,000 bushels of barley, buckwheat and rye. 
There was $24,500 insurance on grain and $45,000 
on building, machinery, etc. There was no insurance 
on the mill. It is a heavy loss. to the business in- 
terests of Stillwater as it was the only elevator there. 
It is not likely to be rebuilt as the death of Mr. 
Staples occurred on the 27th, only six days after 
the fire. 


NIBPTUARY | 


Benjamin FF. Bruce died June 13 at Buffalo, N. Y., 
after an illness of several monihs. Tor many years 
he was a prominent member of the old Board of 
Trade, and its successor, the Merchants’ Exchange. 
Deceased was 66 years of age. 


Julius O. Whitney died May 14 at his home in 
Bradley, Ill. Mr. Whitney was at one time en- 
gaged in the grain business at Woodstock, Ill., and 
later was bookkeeper for the elevator firm of Munn 
& Scott at Chicago. He was 66 years of age. 


» Lloyd H. Dillon, president of the Dillon Milling Co. 
of Rock Falls, Ill., died at his home in Sterling, I1., 
on June 18, aged 59 years. He was a veteran of the 
civil war, and a half-brother of G. M. Robinson, 
president of the Charter Gas Engine Co. of Ster- 
ling. 


Christian Reeh, a well-known grain and feed 
dealer of Roxboro, Philadelphia, Pa. died July 
8. He was born in Giesen, Germany, in 1820, where 
he learned the flour milling trade. He had been a 
citizen of the first named place since the early 
fifties. 


Robert W. Clarke, for many years a member of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, died July 6 at his 
home in Hinsdale, Ill, as the result of a stroke of 
paralysis on June 27. He was 48 years of age, a 
native of Blairsville, Pa., and a resident of Chicago 
for 20 years. Since 1877 he has been connected with 
Norman B. Ream. 


William B. McKnight, of the grain firm of Robert 
MeKnight & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa., died June 8, 
in his 45th year. At the time of his death he was a 
member of the grain committee of the Commercial 
Exchange. He was connected with his firm for 
more than 20 years, and his father, the senior mem- 
ber of the firm, is the oldest flour merchant in the 
city. 
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CROP REPORTS 


[Readers will confer a favor by sending us reports each month 

of the acreage and condition o pray, ceeRe: the amount of 
rain and hay in farmers’ hands and stocks in store, for publica- 
on in this department. ] 


ONTARIO, Mildmay, Bruce Co., June 28.—Crops 
of all kinds in Ontario were never better during the 
past 40 years, LAWRENCE DOERING. 


MICHIGAN, Constantine, St. Joseph Co., June 
29.—Harvesting commenced here a week ago. All 
conditions and prospects are very favorable. J. I. 
HESLEY MILLING CO. 


IOWA, Clarinda, Page Co., July 7.—Crops are 
looking splendid here, winter wheat. particularly 
looks well. Farmers are about through cutting. 
Milling will be lively after the new wheat gets in. 
L. V. BLAIR. 


MISSOURI, Green Top, Schuyler Co., July 8.— 
Thrashing has begun in this section. We have had 
but little new wheat come to mill, yet it is of fair 
quality. Farmers in general complain of poor yield 
and quality. F. C. STREUFERT. 


IDAHO, July 7.—The harvest has already com- 
menced in some sections of Idaho. Indications 
point to the largest crop ever known. The condi- 
tions have been extremely favorable for a large 
yield, and there is also a largely increased acre- 
age. 

WASHINGTON, Asotin, Asotin Co,, June 26.— 
The wheat prospects are extra good here. Fall 
wheat is out of danger, and spring wheat is doing 


well, We will have new wheat about the first of 
August. There is still some old wheat in farmers’ 
hands. GUY BAUER. 


CALIFORNIA, San Francisco, July 1.—Grain and 
fruit in the Sacramento and San Joaquin vaileys 
has suffered yery severely by a severe north wind. 
Wheat was injured the most, and conservative 
farmers estimate that 40 per cent was thrashed out 
by the storm in certain localities. Ex. 


WASHINGTON, July 7—The wheat yield of 
Washington this year is expected to reach about 
24,000,000 bushels, and the lowest estimates place 
it in excess of the crop of 1897. On the eve of 
harvest conditions are very favorable. In the 
Palouse, Walla Walla, and other wheat producing 
sections of the state barley is ready to cut, and the 
wheat harvest will be under way not later than 
July 12. 


QUEBEC, Montreal, July 8—The Manitoba and 
Northwestern Railway cropreport for the two weeks 
ending July 8 shows that the crops in the section 
traversed by the road have gone ahead rapidly 
owing to wet weather. Grain is in the shot blade 
at nearly all points, and in many cases is coming 
out in head. What is now required in Manitoba 
and the territories is warm, dry weather. In most 
cases the crops are ahead of last year. Crops are 
in excellent condition in Ontario, and the first 
sample of red winter wheat was shown at Toronto 
July 7. The harvest this year will be a couple of 
weeks earlier than in previous years. The hay 
crop is enormous, and in some parts farmers have 
allowed people from town to go ahead and cut hay 
and draw it away just for the cutting. 


KANSAS, Topeka, June 29.—The weekly crop re- 
port for Kansas shows that the wheat crop is not 
nearly as large as it promised to be ten days ago. 
Nearly every county in the eastern section of the 
state and many in the central part report serious 
damage from rust and excessive rain. Many fields 
are not worth cutting, and thousands of acres will 
yield very much less than expected. In most of 
the counties in the western section wheat has es- 
caped damage, and some of the big wheat counties, 
like McPherson, Barton and Pawnee, will have 
large yields. There are complaints of serious dam- 
age in twenty-seven counties. Notwithstanding all 
the complaints, however, the aggregate crop will 
be the biggest on record with the exception of one 
year. The corn crop is making good progress. 
The farmers have had a week of fine weather for 
cultivating. 

BROOMCORN.—In the broomecorn sections, par- 
ticularly Central Illinois and Kansas, planting was 
delayed somewhat by excessive wet weather early 
in the spring. This has had a tendency to decrease 
the acreage in some localities, and to retard the 
rapid growth of the young plant. As a consequence, 
many fields are late, according to returns to Orange 
Judd Farmer, the stand uneven and weeds very 
numerous. With favorable weather from now on, 
however, the crop will develop and an average and 
probably slightly increased yield is promised. The 
acreage is about the same as 1897 over the greater 
part of the broomeorn section. Early in the season 
it appeared there would be a decrease, but as some 
land could not be planted to early crops, because 
of wet weather, they were seeded to broomecorn, 
after the excessive rains had ceased. The most of 
this will be late. Nearly all of the old crop has left 


farmers’ hands. A few sections report a small 
amount still on hand, but most of the 1897 yield has 
either been shipped to the factories or is held in 
warehouses by local dealers. 


MISSOURI Crop Report, July 1.—The monthly 
crop report of the Missouri State Board of Agricul- 
ture shows a decline of 9 points in wheat conditions 
since May 1. Wheat is now placed at 73, and an 
estimated yield of twelve bushels per acre. In the 
extreme north counties the crop is being harvested 
under favorable conditions. Oats were seeded uu- 
der unusual difficulties, and a decrease of acreage 
of 11 points was noted in May. The condition is 
now placed at 75, and it is feared when the crop 
is harvested this wiil proye a very liberal estimate. 
Corn acreage in May was placed at practically the 
Same as in 1897, but continued rains have probably 
reduced this in some counties. The condition for 
the state is estimated at 78, the northwest section 
the lowest at 67, but with a cessation of rainfall 
and increased sunshine conditions should improve 
‘apidly during this month. 


IOWA, Des Moines, July 9.—All veporis are to the 
effect that the crop prospects in Iowa were never 
better. The weather has been favorable since the 
middle of June. Iowa has always run to corn, but 
the acreage reports show that this year there is 
a decrease of 218,859 acres in the extent of corn- 
fields—that is, a decrease of a little less than 2% 
per cent, the total corn acreage for the year being 
8,396,286. The report of the service shows that 
this year 1,293,231 acres of spring wheat were 
planted, an increase over 1897 of 216,394. Of winter 
wheat the number of acres p’anted last fall and not 
abandoned appears to be 191 451, a d-crease of 3,015 
acres. The total acreage of hay is 2,230,455. The 
acreage report shows: Oats, total acreage, 4,299,- 
243; last year, 4,405,782. Rye, total acreage, 210,300; 
Jast year, 226,128. Barley, total acreage, 509,589; 
last year, 551,867. Flax, total acreage, 225,014; last 
year, 249,882. Potatoes, total acreage, 164,456; last 
year, 163,248. 


MICHIGAN CROP REPORT, July 8.—The acre- 
age of wheat grown in Michigan this year is, ap- 
proximately, 1,710,000 acres. This total is the foot- 
ing of the column “acres now on the ground” as 
returned by supervisors in the farm statistics last 
spring, though for a few townships not yet received 
or footed the acreage has been carefully estimated. 
The average yield per acre in the state is esti- 


mated at 16.74 bushels. This estimate is 
based on nearly 1,150 reports covering all 
parts of the state. More than 700 are from the 
southern counties and more than 300 from the 


central counties. The estimate, however, must be 
understood to represent simply the best judgment 
of our correspondents while the grain was standing 
uncut or in shock, as when made no thrashing had 
been done. The estimate points to a crop of about 
28,600,000 bushels. Harvest is full two weeks 
earlier than in 1897. With good weather it will be 
completed by the 10th to 15th, or about the time 
begun last year. The number of bushels of wheat 
reported in June: is 1,132,981, as compared with 
490,278 reported marketed in June, 1897, and the 
amount marketed in the eleven months, August- 
June, is 16,622,661 bushels, as compared with 
9,465,582 bushels in the same months last year. 
The area planted to corn is about normai, and the 
crop is in excellent condition. The condition is 22 
per cent higher than one year ago. The average 
condition of oats is 91. 


ILLINOIS CROP REPORT, June 30.—The condi- 
tion of crops on June 20 is reported to the depart- 
ment of agriculture from all the counties in the 
state. For the six weeks between May 1 and June 
20 there was little change in the conditions of win- 
ter wheat, there being an improvement of 8 points 
in the porthern division of the state, a depreciation 
of 2 points in the central division, and of 8 points 
in Southern Illinois. The average condition for the 
state June 20 was 87 per cent, a more favorable 
outlook than for three years past at this date. 
Chinch bugs are reported in nearly every county 
in the state, but owing to the hard and continuous 
rains prevailing during the spring months, com- 
paratively little damage was done to the growing 
wheat previous to June 20, but the pests will be 
ready to enter the corn fields after harvest. In a 
few counties in Central Ilinois harvesting has com- 
menced, the earliest date being June 16 in Pike 
County. In Southern Illinois harvesting was pretty 
general before June 20, the earliest date reported 
being June 8 in Massac and Pulaski counties. While 
the June 20 condition of oats in Northern Illinois 
is not so good as on May 1 by 8 points, the division 
average of 90 per cent is much better than a year 
ago, and in Central and Southern Illinois there is 
an improvement over May 1 of 8 points in the 
central and 10 points in the southern division, 
their June 20 condition being given as 91 and 92 
per cent respectively. The wet spring interfered 
very materially with corn planting, it being im- 
possible in many sections to prepare the land and 
get the seed in at the usual time. The area planted, 
therefore, will be at least 6 per cent smaller than in 
1897, when 7,051,500 acres were reported. Much 


corn land was replanted, some even a setond time, 
but the June 20 condition is not promising for as 
large a crop as last year. However, the seed used 
this year was excellent, and should there be no 
early frosts, and no chinch bug ravages, Illinois 
will continue to hold her own as a great corn 
producing state. 


OHIO Crop Report, July 1.—The official report of 
the Ohio Department of Agriculture gives the fol- 
lowing estimates, which represent acreage and con- 
dition as reported July 1. In the returns from the 
regular correspondents of the department nearly 
every township in the state was represented. 
Wheat—Condition compared with an average, 86 
per cent; area plowed up and put in other crops, 2 
per cent. Barley—Condition compared with an 
average, 88 per cent. Rye—Area plowed up and 
put in other crops, 1 per cent; condition compared 
with an average, 87 per cent. Oats—Condition com- 
pared with an average, 90 per cent. Corm—Area 
planted in 1&97, 2,946,214 acres; estimated area 
for 1898, 2,954,564 acres; condition compared with 
an average, 90 per cent; damage by cut worms, 2 
per cent; damage by white grub worms, 2 per 
cent. For corn there is an increase of area, com- 
pared with 1897, of between=eight and nine thou- 
sand acres. The present condition of the plant is 
90 per cent,.as compared with an average. Condi- 
tion varies throughout the state, owing to the 
very late period in the season to which planting 
was continued. There is some very small corn at 
the present time, but yery much that is well up 
to an average in growth and is at this time making- 
rapid advancement, and unless some serious draw- 
backs occur will improve in prospect and show a 
good product on an increased acreage. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, July 4.—The crop bulletin for 
the week ending July 4 reported that on the 30th 
of June and the ist of July good to copious gen- 
eral showers occurred over most of the east half of 


the state, the rainfall in some north and north- 
east counties being quite heavy. The rains, fol- 


lowed by cool weather, were generally very bene- 
ficial to spring wheat, oats, barley, rye, flax, corn, 
grass and gardens, and broke a drouth that was 
threatening serious result to small grain over much 
of the state. They were especially beneficial in the 
districts east of the Missouri river that had suffered 
from the hot, drying winds of the preceding week. 
Over these districts marked improvement is already 
seen in the condition of spring wheat, oats, barley, 
rye, and grass, but there appear to be many fields 
of spring wheat, oats and some barley that sus- 
tained permanent damage, the extent of which 
cannot yet be determined. In most of the south- 
east and middle-eastern counties, the prospects for 
all crops are still very flattering. The prospects for 
the corn crop, especially in the uniformly good 
stand, is the best that it has been for many years. 
In the most southern counties many fields are 
nearly ready to lay by. Early spring wheat and 
oats are heading generally. Bariey is generally in 
head; rye is ripening in the southern counties, and 
some fields are reported ready to cut. It seems to 
be the general opinion that small grain harvest will 
begin earlier than usual. 


GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT.—According to 
the report of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., July 11, preliminary 
returns to the statistician of the Department of 
Agriculture on the acreage of corn indicate a re- 
duction of 3 per cent from the area harvested last 
year. There is a decrease of 502,000 acres in Illi- 
nois, 303,000 in Iowa, 661,000 in Missouri, 722,000 in 
Kansas, and 482,000 in Neb:aska. Many other 
states likewise show a reduced acreage, but a ma- 
jority of the southern states report an increase, 
ranging from 1 per cent in the case of North Carolina 
and Georgia to 8 per cent in that of Texas. The 
average condition, 90.5, although 7.6 points higher 
than the condition for the corresponding date of 
last year, is, with the exception of 1892 and 1897, 
the lowest July condition in ten years, the average 
for that period being 91.8. Conditions vary widely 
among the different states, Iowa reporting 100 per 
cent, Nebraska and Ohio 90, Kansas and Illinois 83, 
and Missouri 78. The condition of winter wheat, 
83.7, is 5.1 points lower than last month, but is 
still 4.5 points higher than at the corresponding 
date last year, and 4.3 points higher than the aver- 
age for the past ten years. The principal state 


per cent averages are as follows: Pennsylvania, 
87; Maryland, 86; Tennessee, 90; Kentucky, 938; 
Ohio, 89; Michigan, 98; Indiana, 94; Dlinois, 66; 


Missouri, 68; Kansas, 89; California, 40, The aver- 
age condition of spring wheat is 95. This is 3.8 
points higher than at the corresponding date last 
year, is 6.2 above the average for the past ten 
years, and is the highest July average, with two 
exceptions, in thirteen years. The principal state 
averages are as follows: Minnesota, 91; South Da- 


kota, 89; North Dakota, 92; Iowa, 97: Nebraska, 
102; Washington, 102; Oregon, 105. The average 


condition of spring and winter wheat combined is 
89.4, which is 4.5 points higher than at the corre- 
sponding date last year, and G6 points higher than on 
July 1, 1896. The percentage. of the wheat crop 
of 1897 reported as still on hand, July 1, 1898,. is 
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3.36 per cent. The average condition of the oat 
crop, 92.8, is 5.2 points lower than last month, but 
is 5.38 points higher than at the corresponding date 
last year, 4.9 points higher than the average for 
the past ten years, and is, with one exception, the 
highest since 1889, The average condition of bar- 
ley is 85.7, which is 6.9 points higher than last 
month, but is 2.8 points lower than Juiy 1 last year, 
and 38.1 below the July average for the past ten 
years. The average condition of winter rye is 93.8, 
as compared with 95 July 1, 1897, and 90.6, the 
July average for the past ten years. The average 
condition of spring rye is 96.9, as against 90 July 1, 
1897, and 980.6, the July average for the past ten 
years. 

KEHNTUCKY Crcep Report, July 1—The exception- 
ally fine showing of the wheat crop on June 1 has 
not been maintained, and the crop is fully from one- 
fourth to one-third short of what was anticipated. 
The most frequently mentioned cause of damage is 
rust, which seems to have been general. The crop 
ripened prematurely, and the filling is very imper- 
fect, rarely more than two grains to the mesh be- 
ing found. The berry is lacking in plumpness, which, 
together with the presence of considerable smut, 
will materially interfere with quality. The esti- 
mated average yield for the state is 13 bushe’s. 
For the western section the yield is 183 bushels, and 
for the central and eastern sections it is 16 and 11 
bushels respectively. Favorable weather condi- 
tions have prevailed during June, and the corn crop 
is now in excellent condition. The average for the 
state is 96, an improvement of four points during 
the month. On July 1, 1£97, the condition was 87. 
In the western section a few counties, including 
Union, Webster, Caldwell and Trigg, report the crop 
suffering for want of cultivation, which has been 
interfered with by excessive rainfall. In the 
central section the drouth has been relieved in those 
counties along the northern border, and the crop is 
fast regaining lost ground from this source. Tak- 
ing the state by sections the conditions are: For 
the western, 93; central, 96, and eastern, 100; each 
being an improvement during June. The condition 


of the oat crop is 85 for the state as against 
91 on June 1. On July 1, 1897, the condition was 
80. The crop has improved in the central and 


about held its own in the eastern section, but in 
the western section it has fallen off from 96 on June 
Ito ta Om sh ubyesk. 


THE OHIO WHEAT TESTER LAW 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 


On June 8 the case of John W. Yeazell, plaintiff 
in error, versus the State of Ohio, defendant, came 
up before the Second Judicial Circuit Court at 
Springfield, Ohio, before Judges Summers, Shearer 
and Wilson. This involved a conviction, as a test 
case, under the Wheat Tester Law, and came up 
on appeal from the Court of Common Pleas of 
Clark County. Judge Wilson delivered the decision 
of the court orally, which was transcribed for us by 
B. Blackburn Hsterline. The decision is as fol- 
lows: 

“In the case of John W. Yeazell against the State 
of Ohio, the plaintiff in error was indicted by the 
court below for the use of a measure other than 
the standard half-bushel for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the weight of wheat and the yalue of wheat, 
Upon this indictment a jury was waived and an 
agreed statement of facts prepared and submitted 
to the court upon which the defendant was found 
guilty and-fined in the sum of twenty-five dollars 
and costs, : 

“A demurrer had been filed to the indictment 
which was overruled and judgment was entered 
upon the finding of the court.. A motion for a 
new trial was filed and overruled. Error is prose- 
cuted-here now to reverse the judgment of the court 
below, for that it erred in overruling the demurrer 
to the indictment and erred in entering the judg- 
ment against the defendant because the statute 
under which the defendant was indicted and con- 
victed is unconstitutional. 

“We may say that if the law be constitutional, 
the defendant below was properly convicted, as the 
facts agreed upon were such as would justify a 
conviction. 

“The law under which the defendant was indicted 
and the section of the law defining the crime was 
enacted on the 1st day of March, 1894. The first 
section of the law is as follows: “Be it enacted by 
the General Assembly of the state of Ohio, that it 
shall be unlawful for any person, commission mer- 
chant, miller, dealer, grain inspector, corporation, 
company, firm or association, either by himself, 
itself, officer, agent or employe, when purchasing 
or receiving in barter or exchange for flour or 
otherwise, from the original producer, his agent or 
employe, to use for the purpose of testing or de- 
termining the weight, grade, milling or market 
value of wheat, any measure other than the stand- 
ard half-bushel furnished this state by the United 
States; and the use of any fractional part of said 
standard half-bushel measure for such purpose 
will be a violation of this section.’ 

“In the argument to support the contention that 


| 
the law is unconstitutional, it is said that the statute 


is indefinite in its terms and not capable of appli- 
cation, because the subject of the purchase is not 
expressed in the act. We think, however, that 
while the syntax is not the best, it is sufficiently 
clear that wheat is meant, the purchasing of which 
and the testing the value of which by any other 
measure is prohibited. 

“It is said that the law is unreasonable, because 
it applies to wheat alone, not to the other grains, 
and so much so that the courts should not enforce 
it. The value of wheat is determined by its grade, 
and the rules of grading are so arbitrary in their 
nature, that it seems to us the Legislature in its 
wisdom may conclude that wheat apart from 
other grains in commerce is a proper subject for 
legislative control, and it may be said also that 
we think it is within the province of the Legislature 
to determine bow its purchase and sale may be 
controlled, so that they do not contravene any 
rights of the public. 

“It was competent for the Legislature to deter- 
mine that, in order to prevent fraud and imposition, 
but one standard should be used in the test, and a 
standard containing the quantity of a half-bushel 
might be selected as the best and surest test of 
the weight and the value of the grain, so that in 
these regards we concede to the Legislature the 
power to regulate the purchase and sale of wheat. 

“It is argued, however, that this law is uncon- 
stitutional, for the reason that it impairs the obli- 
gation of contracts and invades the liberty of the 
citizen, and deprives the citizen of property rights 
without due process of law, and deprives the citi- 
zen of the equal protection of the law. 

“These paternal legislative acts have been con- 
sidered variously by the courts within the states of 
the United States. We have examined a large 
number of cases considering the different acts, and 
we find that in them all, whatever the differences 
in opinion of the court may be in other respects. 
this principle is universally recognized; that when- 
ever a burden is placed upon persons or a class of 
persons, or whenever a privilege or protection is 
given to persons or class of persons to the exclusion 
of other persons, it must be based upon some exist- 
ing distinction or reason not applicable to the 
person not within its provisions. 

“This act, if we grant it to be properly passed for 
the purpose of preventing an imposition or fraud 
in the purchase of grain, is made to protect the 
producer of wheat to the exclusion of all other 
dealers in wheat. Now what reason, what dis- 
tinction is there applicable to the producer of 
wheat, that does not apply to any other person who 
deals in wheat? 

“In answer to this question, it is argued by the 
defendant in error, that the other persons who 
deal in wheat are the millers or shippers, who 
have a peculiar business knowledge with reference 
to wheat and the value of wheat, which exempts 
them from the necessity of the protection of the 
law, in this regard. But millers and shippers other 
than producers are not the only persons who buy 
wheat. Wheat is sold at sheriffs’ sales and con- 
stables’ sales and executors’ and administrators’ 
sales; any person may buy it. It is taken for debt, 
and any person may take it from the producer. A 
man is not necessarily a shipper or miller because 
he buys wheat. There are innumerable reasons 
why he may not want to buy wheat from the 
producer, and why he may not want to sell wheat, 
and not want to ship it after he has bought it. We 
cannot deny to any citizen in the state the right 
to buy and sell wheat whenever he sees fit. There- 
fore, if he has the right to do so, and it is necessary 
to protect him when he sells it from fraud and im- 
position whether he be a producer of wheat or not, 
he is entitled to the same protection that is extended 
by law to the producer. 

“There is no reason why the farmer should be 
granted express legislation and tutelage, or why 
he should be made a ward of the state or protected 
in his dealings as an infant, or as a married woman 
was at one time. It is a reflection upon his in- 
telligence and business capacity to select him out 
of the community and say that his weakness is 
such that the law will throw around him a protec- 
tion which will prevent imposition when he wants 
to sell a bushel of wheat. It could not give that 
protection to a merchant to protect his goods or the 
miller to protect his wheat when the farmer wants 
to buy it from the miller for seed. 

“We think that the law in its terms is unequal; 
that it does not apply uniformly to all the citizens 
in the state, and there is no reason or sense in the 
classification which the statute makes; that it is 
not proper classification to say that the producer 
of wheat alone shall be protected in the purchase 
of wheat, and for that reason we think the law is 
unconstitutional. It may be that a close analysis 
of this question would disclose that the law has 
infringed upon rights in other respects, but we hold 
that the law under which this defendant was in- 
dicted and convicted is unconstitutional. It. is not 
the law of the land, and the conviction, therefore, is 
against the law of the land. 

“The judgment of the court below will be reversed 
and the demurrer to the indictment will be sus- 
tained and the defendant will be discharged.” 


BIG ELEVATOR FIRES. 


Says the New York Journal of Commerce and 
Commercial Bulletin: “The heayy loss in Armour 
Elevator ‘D’ at Chicago is directing attention to 
elevator risks. Some underwriters feel that the 
loss on the class has been too heavy, particularly 
in the case of terminal elevators, the rates on which 
have been reduced somewhat too much for auto- 
atic ;pricklcr installations, in their opinion. The 
following list includes the principal elevator fires 
since July, 1892: 


Date and Location, Reported 
1892— meh Loss. 
July !8 Richmond, Va.—Richmond Grain Elevator $8 100,000 

Aug. — New York, Thirty-fourth street and Eleventh 
Avenue—butlding and macnn cost as - 
000 insurance... 20,000 
Grain cost $80, 000: insurance.......-. 50,000 
eee Fairneld, Wasbh,—Pacific Coast Company...... 60,000 
1893 — 
Jan, 22 St. Louis, Mo.—Carondelet Elevator ‘‘C;” in- 
Surance on building — scceesccsser oes : 
Total loss insurance on grain.. 
Jan. 23 Indianapolis, Ind.—F. pP. Rush & C 
$150,000 to $200,0U0:; insurance i 
Mar. 28 Chicago, I1].—Frank Marshall, loss $110,000; 
ANSTITARCE 2irea5 70s sien. as oak Re tee erent 32,000 
Apr. 24 Bellingham, Minn. “Northwestern Elevator.. 100,000 
May 15 Terre Haute, Ind.—Hudnut’s Elevator.... .... 50,000 
Aug. 15 Buffalo, N. Y.--Coatsworth Elevator building 
WOODED. Wea cikereinscis.c tc os setetenn ett ellcaienaseeeiee 950,0.0 
(Contained only 20,000 bushels of grain.) 
Noy. 15 Fergus Falis, Minn.—Page Mill.ng Company.. 100,000 
1894— 
Jan. 3 "Toledo, Ill.—Quale Blevator........0. cess eeeeee 120,000 
Feb. 27 Oakland, Minn.—Klench Bros...... .......... 60.000 
Feb. 13 Newark, 'N. J.T. J. Preston.. sclethsesegee 1000005 
Apr. 20 St. Louis, Mo.—Crown Elevator.. Sretgyotetaie aiete a 64,500 
Jan, 14 Chicago, ‘ll.—Bennis & Curtis, loss eas 000; 
PSU RATICE Vere ccs csucsine eiete oie) tee 104,000 
June 22 Toledo, O.—Dayton & Michigan Elevator.. 35.000 
Aug. 9 Huntington, Ind.—Wabash Railroad.......... 40,000 
Sept.24 Portland, Ore.—Pacific Coast Elevator .. see. 320.000 
Dec. 15 Memphis, ‘Tenn.—Empire Elevator ‘ ‘B., 300,000 
feet 29 Toledo, 0.—D. & M. Elevator ““B;” insurance. 5u0,000 
1895— 
Apr. 10 -St. Louis. Mo.—Missouri Grain vend Com. Com- 
p ny Elevator.. : : 73,000 
May 12 Port Huron, Mich —MeMor | C0., “elevator 
andmil. 200,000 
July 18 Siggy “Ind vator Com- 
Par ere ar Onsen ceece rant: Pega an 100,000 
July 5 Terre Haute, Ind.—Bartlett, Kuhn & Co., in- 
ivi cl Peon ame Ae ockac blo cesar SEtOP. sontisd. ns 30,000 
Sept. 25 Columbia. Mo.—Boone County Milling Com- 
DRY LE VAtOT, dee cin ateis's vicisinln! « slesimenaseieiaatamea 100,000 
June 7 Appleton, Wis.—Wisconsin Malt and Grain 
Company Hlevator..; « -.+.cue uss) 0a danas ven ay 62.000 
Sept. 28 Milwaukee, Wis.—Paine Bros. & Co. Elevator 30,000 
Sept. 28 Superior, Mina.—Dairy Flour Mill Elevator.. 100000 
Sept. 28 Pieasantville, Ia.—Stewart & Co. Elevator.... 60,000 
Sept. 25 Brooklyn, N. Y.—Marsh, White & Co.......... 47,000 
Sept, 20 Indianapolis. Ind._Smith & Co. Elevator‘D’ 28,000 
Oct. 5 Fort Collins. Colo,—Colorado Milling and 
Elevator Company: src corceiecs) saistestaelenmienee 125,000 
Noy. 18 Calliope. la—Huntting Company Elevator ,.. 32,00 
Nov. 24 Port Richmond, N. Y.—Brady’s Elevator; in- 
RU ol Beng nude conuapindarohons conc soda ppsontn. 11,000 
Nov. 28 Savannah, Ga.—Savannah, Florida*& Western 
Railway; insurances otic cecialeinetcde eset 15,000 
1*96— 
Feb. 15 Kansas City. Mo.—Empire Elevator.. 33,000 
Mar. 2 Minneapolis, Minn.—Minnesora Terminal. Ble- 
vatorA2”. 2.65. 800.000 
Mar. 1 Winfield, Kan. “Santa Fe Elevator.. 75,000 
May 26 Tower City, N. D.—Consolidated Elevator. 40,000 
May 23 Treherne. Man.—Farmers’ Rievator. 18,000 
Junell Green Bay, W'is.—Cargill Elevator.... 5 95,000 
June27 Valley City, N. D.—Jobnson Elevator.......... 40 000 
July 1 St. Leuis, Mo.—Terminal Elevator...... 200,000 
Sept.18 Chicago Junction, Ohio—Mill and Elevator, 
HiKinsIBrOs's. cer cwcsseeen ees 10,000 
Oct. 26 Chicago, Il].—Chicago & Pacific Elevator oA 
NG ST acca teniatcs tances ciiese en) a ee eae 1,200,000 
Noy. 27. Farmington, Minn.—Ermpey & Woodward 
BlSvALOR cscs eee 0,000 
Nov. 27 St. Paul, Minn —St. Paul Elevator and Ware- 
house Company 7 a Trea as ve aes eben eare 130,000 
Noy. 2 Farmingdale, I)l.—Beggs’ Elevator, ete........ 45,000 
Dre 9 New Roekfordy Ne Diss acae>>vieesie ascension 1,000. . 
1897— 
Jan, 1 News Brighton, Minn.—City Elevator Com- 
eC En rane cae hanstce mon o2-5 100,000 
Jan. 26 Chien eet 1l'\.—Elevator and malthouse........ 360,000 
Feb. 19 Toledo, Ohio—Lake Shore Elevator ‘‘A”’...... 300.000 
Mar. 11 Buffalo, N. Y —Ryan Elevator and Float...... 85,000 
April 22. Port Huron, Mich.—Santorn’s Tower Elevator 90.000 
April 27 Peoria, [1].—Iowa Elevator ......  ... ........ 20u,000 
May 21 MOvETLy, Mo.—P. B. Grow & Co. Elevator and 
Mill.. 60,000 
May 19 New Castle, Ind.—Lake Shore Elevator and 
DGDPOW aries 05 (sda shaeineastsiniet nites eee masa 5,000 
June 6 David City, Neb.—Elevator and Slectslcad 
ri platitusseeccaseceeec 37,000 
June 11 Chicago, Il,—Marshall Elevato 238,000 
July 28 St. Luis, Mo.—G P. Plant Milling 
Elevator “G;’”? insurance ... ......... e 45.000 
Aug. 5 Chicago, 111.—Northwestern Elevator......... 175,000 
Aug. 9 Havana, I1l_—Turner-Hudnut Company; in- 
i SUTANCe, '$13:000; LOSS! . 1. uac veces meeiceiecite 35.000 
Sept. 3 Madison, Til.—Madison Elevator; insurance.. 55,0u0 
Sept. 4 St. Louis, Mo.—Spencer Elevator; loss........ 15.000 
Sept 20 Cherry Valley. 111.—Krown & Sanhorn ........ 20,000 
Sept. 22 Toledo, O —Backus Elevator Building; loss.. 75,000 
Oct. 28 Buffalo, N.Y.—Sturgis Elevator; building 108s 100,000 
Grain JOSS 1.0.05. .<6s nahalelefonielslerereliemterntensetsteteien 106,000 
1898— 
Jan. 26 St. Louis, Mo.—Union Elevator and others... 680,000 
Jan. 6 Stockton Cal.—Grain warehouses............. 500,000 
Feb. 27 Van Alstyne Tex.—Beall’s Elevator .. : 12,000 
Mar.. 8 Christiana, Pa.—Walter’s Elevator ........... 20,000 
Mar. 18 Lakota, N.Duk —Minn.and Northern Flevator 37.000 
Mar. 16 Chatsworth, 111—Meents. Smith & Cloke ..... 25,000 
Mar. 22 Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Reynolds’ Elevator .. 65,000 
Mar. 28 Ipswich, S Dak.—Victoria & Bageley Com- 
DADDY, Bissanccisieecieracieta cree maser teas 17,000 
April2t Bellefonte,Pa.—Elevator and mill; insurance, 
20,000) saicsscmerealy, Me DN e eR eteraiNy ftiocienenioters 50,000 
April18 Boston, Mass. ewe HISYRtOE: neareRer 
on building. . : a aitisisteteiioiaislieie'e 104,000 
3 Insurance on ‘grain . 200,000 
May 1 aca Ga. —Georgia R. iit, Elevator; “insur- 
May 12 


The Armour Elevator Co., Chicago, has sent a 
check to the Army and Navy League for $100 to be 
used for relief work. 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 
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The Rosenheimer Malt & Grain Co. will erect a 
malthouse and elevator in Kewaskum, Wis. 


Mr. J. H. Pank, secretary of the United States 
Maltsters’ Association, occupies offices in the Galt 
Building, La Salle Street, Chicago, 


The St. Louis Brewing Association (syndicate) 
has declared a dividend at the rate of 8 per cent on 
the preferred and 4 per cent on the common stock. 


Jules A. Saladin, Nancy, France, has been 
granted a U. 8. patent (No. 606,586) for a malt 
stewer, to be used in connection with the Saladin 
system of pneumatic malting. 


The American Malting Company has let the con- 
tract for the equipment of the addition to the malt- 
house at Twelfth and Rockwell streets, Chicago, to 
the Weller Mfg. Co. The company has declared 
the usual 1%4 per cent dividend on preferred stock, 
payable June 15. 


The exports of barley from Russia from August 
7, 1897, to June 18, 1898, N. S., as reported by the 
Journal of Industry of St. Petersburg, have been 
7,245,200 quarters of 400 pounds, as against 5,372,- 
100 quarters for the same period of 1896 and 
5,758,800 in 1895. 


The additions to the South Chicago malthouse 
of Albert Schwill & Co. were designed by Herman 
Stier, inventor of the pneumatic malting system 
there in use, and designer of the original plant. 
The enlarged plant will be finished in time to malt 
the barley crop now ready for the harvest. 


There is talk of syndicating the Baltimore brew- 
eries not in the English syndicates. There are 
about 20 of these, which it is proposed to consoli- 
date, with a capital of $12,000,000, consisting of 
$3,750,000 8 per cent preferred stock, $4,500,000 6 
per cent first-mortgage bonds and the balance com- 
mon stock. 


Work has at last begun on the new brewing and 
malting plant at Sioux City, Iowa, owned by the 
Sioux City Malting Co. It will be a thoroughly 
modern plant, to cost $300,000, and will be finished 
about January 1 next. It will have capacity for 
brewing-100,000 barrels of beer and making 10,000 
bushels of malt. 


The Curtis Malthouse and Blevator branch of 
the American Malting Co., at Buffalo, will be 
equipped with electric motors aggregating 265 
horse power. The elevator now building will have 
storage capacity for 300,000 bushels. The new 
malthouse, on pneumatic system, will have thirty 
cylinders of 400 bushels each. 


Among recent brewery firm changes are the fol- 
lowing: John Piemeisel succeeds Kokes & Pie- 
miesel at New Prague, Minn.; John Waessner suc- 
ceeds F. Bosch at Downieville, Cal.; Gosnell & 
Stadler, Nelson, B. C., have dissolved; Kaiser Karl. 
Piqua, Ohio, has made an, assignment; Heath & 
Neinken succeeded Hallaver Felix at Westcliff, Colo. 


Of the many new brewing companies announced 
from day to day, few really represent new estab- 
lishments, being rather incorporations of -existing 
private businesses. The impersonal corporation is 
becoming a favorite for conducting a brewing 
business, and the day is rapidly approaching when 
few larger brewing plants will be operated other- 
wise than by incorporated companies. 


J. C. Bauer, head of the firm of J. C. Bauer & 
Co. of San Francisco, the largest malting firm west 
of Chicago, died May 21. Mr. Bauer was a native 
of Germany, but came to America in 1850, working 
first in the eastern states until he went to Nevada 
in 1861. He went to California in 1878, becoming 
engaged in the malting business in 1882. This 
Empire malthouse has a capacity of 450,000 bushels. 


The president of the United States Brewers’ As- 
sociation, haying stated at the Atlantic City con- 
vention that the quantity of beer consumed in the 
United States has actually decreased in the past 
two years as compared with the best former years, 
are we to infer, in view of the fact that some well- 
known maltsters outside the American Malting 
Company, as well as that company itself, are en- 
larging their malting plants, that the proportion of 
inalt used in brewing lager beer is increasing and 


getting back to “old-fashioned beer” 


again? It would seem so. 


quantities 


The imports of barley by Germany, August 1, 
1897, to May 1, 1898, were 5,137,700 quarters, as 
against 5,157,000 quarters same period, 1897. The 
exports for the same period were 94,660 quarters, 
as against 69,800 quarters 1897. The barley ex- 
ports of Austria-Hungary same period 1898 were 
1,571,265 quarters; in 1897, 2,499,600; imports, 189%, 
1,533,800 quarters, with exports of 44,200 quarters. 


The negotiations to consolidate the non-syndicate 
breweries of Chicago are still on, with every pros- 
pect of success. This consolidation is looked upon 
as a “very important step in insuring stability to 
the local brewers’ association.” Meantime shares 
of the local syndicate companies are wholly inactive, 
receiving very little attention by investors. Sales 
of shares in the five Chicago companies, January 
1 to June 24, were only 12,216. 


The Macdonald Engineering Co., Chicago, are 
building a steel storage addition to the American 
Malting Co.’s plant in Chicago, with a capacity of 
200,000 bushels. The system of bin construction 
is entirely new and gives a variety of bins, with 
capacities varying from 1,000 to. 10,000 bushels 
each. The structure is entirely fireproof, being all 
steel, and equipped with conveying and receiving 
machinery. There is no lost space on the ground 
covered. 


The South African malt imports for 1897 
amounted to $178,848, four-fifths of which came 
from England and the balance from Germany. The 
malt is shipped both in bags and in sheet-iron tanks 
holding 200 pounds. It is explained that the South 
African brewers prefer English malt because of 
the assurance they have of its quality suiting their 
climatic conditions, although the barley malted has 
been mainly American, the California Chevalier 
particularly being in favor. 


The United States Maltsters’ Association will be 
composed only of actual manufacturing maltsters or 
their accredited representatives and bona fide 
dealers in malt, it being the purpose of the Asso- 
ciation to make it strictly a trade organization 
controlled by those who are directly interested in 
its operations as such. The meeting of June 7 last 
was adjourned to meet to-day (July 15) at Buffalo, 
N. Y., when permanent committees will be ap- 
pointed and the organization perfected. Those who 
are interested in this Association not already pro- 
vided with them may obtain copies of the articles 
of organization by addressing Mr. J. H. Pank, the 
secretary, Chicago. 


The very marked increase in the imports of 
American barley of late years by both English and 
German maltsters and brewers has turned the 
special attention of the careful and methodical 
Germans more particularly to a study of the quali- 
ties of the American grain. Some recent reports 
of analyses of specimens of the crops of 1895 and 
1896, made by the well-known brewery chemist, A. 
Lang, published by the brewing press, are not 
without interest. In the first place the proportion 
of water varies from 11 to 15 per cent. That im- 
portant item, the quantity of nitrogen, also differed 
widely, ranging from 1.55 to 2.25 per cent. These, 
when calculated as protein matter, are equal to 
9.69 and 13.85 per cent, and the variation in value 
of starch is equally apparent, being 65.87 and 
70.57 per cent. One of the most satisfactory fea- 
tures of these barleys, which, it must be remem- 
bered, have in many instances withstood tropical 
heat and arctic cold in transit, is the absence of 
idle corns, there being only from 0.6 to 7.8 per cent 
of non-germinating grains in all the samples 
analyzed. Contrary to western American and to 
English opinion, also, the latter being largely in- 
debted to Californian barleys for the excellence of 
their light pale ales, German experience, as exem- 
plified in Mr. Lang’s researches, is not favor- 
able to their use. It appears that the grain from 
Californian districts did not prove suitable for 
brewing beers on the German system, while those 
samples grown in Wisconsin and Montana proved 
to be everything that was desirable. The Wiscon- 
sin barley contained more nitrogenous substance 
than did the other varieties, but the barley most 


recommended was the barley known as Montana 
Chevalier, which is grown from seedings hailing 
from the Hungarian Saale districts. Large quanti- 
ties of this barley (probably the greatest proportion 
of the Montana crop) have for two years past gone 
to Germany on contracts made even before the 
grain had headed. 


MOISTURE IN MALT. 


A German expert has recently asserted that malt 
in garner undoubtedly carries on a respiratory ac- 
tion, with formation of water as one of the trans- 
formation products of a slow combustion change. 
This combustion is exceedingly interesting and in- 
structive, but in the opinion of the expert of the 
London Brewers’ Journal little action of the kind 
can take place when the store bins are perfect, al- 
though the assertion referred to should be remem- 
bered, since uniform success in connection with 
malt storage is a most important point in brewing. 
How many small breweries have disappeared 
through ignorance of the part played by slack and 
ill-cured malt in the production of modern low 
gravity beers? 


TREATING WET BARLEY. 


Dr. Behrend of Germany has shown by experi- 
ment that when a barley is in an over-moist con- 
dition the best way to handle it is to spread it out 
upon airy floors to dry out, storing it there for a 
few weeks and not attempting to use it at once. 
In testing this view Dr. Behrend dried some parcels 
of very wet barley by storage for five weeks, after ~ 
which period it was found that its percentage of 
water had decreased from 20.88 to 12.18. At the same 
time the percentage of germinating grains rose 
from 67.8 to 91.2 per cent (counted on the third 
day) and from 79.7 to 94.8 per cent on the tenth 
day after steeping. These figures show an increase 
in germinating power of the dried barley over the 


undried barley of 23.4 and 15.1 per cent respect- 
ively. 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS BARLEY AND 
MALT. 
IMPORTS. Bushels. Value. 
Barley Nails 18900, wena, vara cies te 65,458 $ 16,295 
Dn 1808 ete eos noe eis 90 56 
Ten months ending May, 1897.. 1,195,481 373.363 
do. 1898.. 124,803 43,862 
Barley malt, May, 1897.............. 405 2938 
WOM t ISOS ites wo 401 339 
Ten months ending May, 1897. 10,354 8,652 
do. 1898. 4,369 4,063 
EXPORTS. 
Barleyi Wayne glSovawecenttant. cont ts 1,849,847 580,154 
GOs ALSO8 Set elerars arabes 492,645 239,690 
Ten months ending May, 1897.18,574,066 7,144,754 
do. 1898 .11,130,796 5,480,106 
Barleyomalt, Mays, L800 s..meterns diss hv cola oun fod dene 
GO MUSOB C5 Wed areerde 40,086 80,126 
Ten months ending May, 1897. ........  issseess 
do. 1898. 359,230 258,270 


STACKING BARLEY. 


The more intelligent barley growers do not ap- 
prove of large stacks. The berry needs the benefit 
of sunshine and the drying out had in the stack 
to have it grade best as malting barley. Stacks are 
built preferably long and narrow and not very high. 
The form seems a wasteful one, but such is the 
practice of the best barley growers of England and 
the continent, who use this form of stack in pref- 
erence to garnering in barns. The point to be con- 
sidered in all handling of barley, in the straw and 
after thrashing, is to prevent mow-burn or heating. 
both of which damage the grain for malting pur- 
poses. At the same time, the beneficial influences of 
moderate warmth to induce the proper sweating in 
the stack must not be overlooked, since this process 
also is necessary to prepare the grain for the 
maltster. This explains also why threshing too soon 
after cutting is not beneficial to malting barley. 


RETORREFACTION OF MALT. 
Many expert brewers attached great importance 
to absolute malt dryness as one important stepping 


' stone to eventual success, and they have advocated 


this consistently for many years. Recently this 
teaching has been indorsed by the ere:tion of special 
kilns and retorrefaction hoppers both in England 
and on the continent. The best flavor of coffee is 
secured, as all know, when the berries are carefully 
roasted just before being ground for infusion, and 
similarly a good flavored beer is produced when the 
selected malt can be effectually torrefied some few 
hours before milling. Many people appreciate the 
aroma of new malt as stripped from kiln, but few 
are aware that the same delicate “nose” can be im- 
parted to stored material under the circumstances 
of retorrefaction alluded to. This is not, as many 
writers imagine, a mere process of redrying, but 
one that saturates grain with antiseptic vapors, re- 
vives the dormant energy of malt enzymes, and so 
modifies starchy matters that eventual hydration 
changes are not so advanced as otherwise. ‘The 
inauguration of such processes may appear trivial 
matters to the scientist, but they are of great im- 
portance to the practical worker, and mark the turn- 
ing point in the history of many breweries, 
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Robert L. Michie & Co., dealers in hay and grain 
at Boston, Mass., have assigned. 

Fred Staffel has succeeded Staffel & Reich in the 
hay and giain business at San Antonio, Texas, 


W. W. Dunean of Los Argeles has purchased the 
hay and feed store of W. W. Pratt at Orange, Cal. 


It is reported that the hay crop in the peat lands 
of Orange County, Cal, this season is the largest 
ever known there, 


A large hay warehouse and baling plant has re- 
cently been completed at Lansing, Mich., by the 
Michigan Produce Co, 


Win. A. Quay, of Albany, N. Y., is forming a stock 
company for the purpose of operating a farmers’ 
hay market in that city. 


Wim. ©, Bloomingdale, dealer in hay and feed in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., suffered a loss by fire last month, 
which was fully covered by insurance. 
om 


A car will be chartered by the 25 or more dealers 
and receivers of Cincinnati to carry them to the 


convention at Buffalo on August 9 to 11. 


Nearly 400 men were engaged in cutting hay on 
the Kankakee marsh in Northern Illinois recently, 
and the crop is estimated at from 20,000 to 30,000 
tons. 


Tne hay, grain and feed store of Marcke & Co. at 
Louisville, Ky., was destroyed by fire on June 22, 
entailing a loss of about $10,000, partly insured. The 
value of the stock was $3,000. 


The Montreal Trade Bulletin of June 10 said: ‘A 
lot of hay was lately shipped to Liverpool via Bos- 
ton, the ocean freight being 17s. 6d., but no such 
rate on hay can be had at this port.” 


The hay and grain shed and stock of Cyrus Jones 
at Lynn, Mass, were badly damaged by fire on June 
16. About 75 tons of hay was in the building. The 
loss is placed at $4,000, which is practically covered 
by insurance. 


The Hay and Straw Committee of the New York 
Produce Hxchange, consisting of M. L. Rickerson, 
chairman; D. F. Wells, 8. Ingersoll, Henry Dusen- 
bery and Thos. Lenane, have been reappointed for 
another year. 


Rk. L. Forrester of Raymond, and Col. T, P. Bax- 
ter of Taylorville, Ill., have entered into partnership 
at East St. Louis, Ill, as Forrester, Baxter Co., gen- 
eral commission merchants, They will operate the 
East St. Louis Hay Exchange, and have an office 
in St. Louis in charge of Char-es Baxter, son of T. P. 
Baxter. 


So far as chemical analysis shows, the difference 
in the composition of hay due to the time of cutting 
is not as marked as might be supposed. When cut 
in full bloom timothy hay contains as much nutri- 
ment if not more than when fully ripe, and besides 
being more palatable and digestible, it gives better 
results with less waste. 


The late rains in Califorria have changed the hay 
supply questicn wonderfully. In many places a fair 
crop has been cut and in some sections a second 
crop will be cut which promises to be even better 
than ih? first. The price his already fallen off and is 
likely to continue to do so to such an extent as to 
render shipments from Arizona unprofitable. 


For the first six months of the present year, the 
receipts of hay at all terminals in New York harbor 
were 201 976 tons and exports 13 960 tozs, leaving for 
local use 1€8,016 tons. During the first six months 
of 1887, the total amount reccived was 1€3 272 tons, 
of which amount 7,710 tons were exported, leaving 
a balance of 155,562 tons for home consumption. 


The Farm Imp’ement News says: Sales of mow- 
ers, loaders, rakes and of hay tools in general were 
never so large. There should he a big demand for 
tedders, as on account of the thick, rank growth of 
the grass, the curing will be difficult, even with 
plenty of sunshire. If this rainy, cloudy weather 
coutintes into next mcnth, much hay will b> spoiled 
and the crop generally damaged. 


Dvring the recent hay famine in California, Utah 
shippers found a profitable market there, but they 
were not long in discovering that they had heavy 
competition, 2s the sh’ppers of the prairie states east 
of the mountains could lay down lay in San Fran- 
cisco as cheaply as they could. However, the Utah 


‘material change. 


| Not Graded, 
'11.00; No. 1, $5.50@9.00; No. 2, $4.00@5.00; No. 38, 


| tons for the previous week. 


dealers hope that the opening ‘they have made this 
year in the coast markets will prove permanent. 


The New York Sun says: Almost all the hay sold 
in this city nowadays is baled; only the very small 
fraction of 1 per cent of it is loose hay; and a load 
of loose hay carried through the city’s streets would 
attract attention. 


The Star of Tucson, Ariz., says that the hay in- 
dustry of that vicinity is almost a new source of 
wealth there this year. It estimates that the farm- 
ers have received this spring $50,000, less freight, 
for hay shipped to California. 


The reported area of acres in hay in the United 
States in 1897 was 42,326,770, and the total product 
is reported as 60,664,876 tons, with an estimated 
value of $401,380,798. This, then, is less than 1% tons 
to the acre, and the value is a little over $6.50 pa: 
ton, or a little less than $10 per acre, 


One of the evils which a growing organization. 
such as the National Hay Association, will soon be in 
a position to alleviate is the disproportionate rate on 
hay from interior points to the seaboard or other 
common points of destination. This subject will 
probably receive consideration at the next annual 
convention of the association at Buffalo next month. 


The preparations being made by the local hay and 
grain merchants of Buffalo for entertaining the dele- 
gates to the National Hay Association convention 
are in keeping with the well-known hospitality of 
the citizens of the Electric City. The opening ses- 
sion will be called to order at 9 o’clock Tuesday 
morning, August 9, in the convention hall, corner 
Main and West Genessee streets. In the afternoon 
the delegates will be given a trolley ride about the 
city, and in the evening a smoker at the convention 
hall. There will be a brief business session again 
Wednesday morning, after which the delegates will 
be taken for a steamer ride on the lake and the 
Niagara River, with a dinner served on the boat. 
On Thursday the delegates will be taken on trolley 
ears to Niagara Falls city, and from there down 
the gorge road for a view of the rapids. 


REVIEW OF CHICAGO HAY MARKET. 

The prices ruling for hay in the Chicago market 
during the last four weeks, according to the Daily 
Trade Bulletin, were as folows: 

During the week ending June 18 the receipts were 
4,238 tons, against 5,165 tons the previous week. 
Shipments for the week were 308 tons, against 345 
tons tor the previous week. S.rictly Choice Timothy 
and Upiand Prairie was in only fair supply, and the 
demand was moderate. Prices ruled steady. The 
bulk of the offerings consisted of low and medium 
grades, and the market was overstocked. Receivers 
found it almost impossible to effect sales of this 
class of stock. A yery dull market was experienced, 
and the week closed with a number of consignments 
on the track unsold. Sales of Choice Timothy 
ranged at $9.50@10.50; No. 1, $8.50@9.50; No. 2, $7.50 
@8.75; No. 3, $6.50@7.00; Not Graded, $6.50@8.25; 
Choice Prairie, $10.00@11.00; No. 1, $8.00@9.50; No. 
2, $5.50@6.00; No. 3, $5.00G6.00; No. 4, $3.50@4.00. 
Rye straw sold at $3.00 for heating, and $5.00@@6.00 
for fair to choice. Wheat straw at $4.00@4.50, and 
oat straw at $3.50. 

During the week ending June 25 the receipts were 
3,231 tons, against 4,288 tons for the previous week. 
Shipments for the week were 290 tons, against 308 
tons for the previous week. The bulk of the offer- 
ings consisted of low and medium grades of Prairie 
Hay for which a very dull market was experienced 
throughout the week. Cho.c2 grades of Timothy and 
Prairie Hay were in light supply, and met with a 
fair demand. Prices ruled steady, and showed no 
Sales of Choice Timothy ranged 
at §9.25@10.50; No. 1, $8.00@9.50; No. 2, $7.00@8.25; 
$6,00@9.25; Choice Prairie, $10.00@ 
$4.00@5.75; No. 4, $3.00@4.50; Not Graded, $7.50@ 
7.75 for new. Rye straw sold at $4.50@6.00, and 
wheat straw at $3.25. 

During the week ending July 1 the receipts were 


| 8,201 tons, against 3,231 tons for the previous week. 


Shipments for the week were 354 tons, against 290 
Low, medium and off 
color Timothy and Prairie Hay was in large supply 
and almcst unsa'able, Little or no demand existed, 
ard consignments had to be carried over from day to 
day. Strictly choice, sound hay met with a fair de- 
mand, and as the offerings were light a steady fee!- 
ing prevailed. Sa’es of Choice Timothy ranged at 
$9.50@10.50; No. 1, $8.00@9.50; No. 2, $6.50@8.50; 
No. 3, $6.00@6.50; Not Graded, $6.00@8.00; Choice 
Prairie, $9.00@10 50; No. 1, $6.00@9 50; No. 2, $4.50 
@5.00; No. 3, $38.50@4.00; No. 4, $38.00; Not Graded, 
$6.00. Rye straw sold at $5.00@5.50, and wheat 
straw at $3.00. 


It was consider-d a matter worthy of note that at 
the time of the Leiter troubles there were no fail- 
ures amorg commission hovses. A‘l calls for mar- 
gins were met promptly, and the concerns closest to 
Leiter did some transferring, but that was only to 
relieve themselves of the extraordinary strain of 
being called on all trades both ways. 


Bate Batenis 


Issued on June 14, 1898. 

Conveyor.—Alfred M. Acklin, Pittsburg, Pa., as- 
signor to Heyl & Patterson, same place. No. 605,- 
621. Filed Jan. 15, 1897. 

Gas Engine.—_Jamcs F. Duryea, Springfield, Mass., 
assignor to the Duryea Motor Wagon Co., same 
place. No. 605,815. Filed June 14, 1897, 

Issued on J. ne 21, 1898. 

Grain Car Door.—William A. McGuire, Chicago, 
Ill. Filed Feb. 24, 1898. No. 605,170. See cut. 

Corn Sheller._IFelix B. Tait, Decatur, Il. 
605,934. Filed Aug. 18, 1807. See cut. 

Issued on June 28, 1898. 

Muffler for Hngines.—Geo. lL. Gardner, Dayton, 
Ohio, assignor of one-half to F. D. Bittinger, same 
place. No. 606,280, Filed Aug. 28, 1897. 

Explosive Engine.—Samuel Bouton, Philadelphia, 
Pa., assignor of one-half to Wm. I. Ruwell and 
Alfred Henwood, same place. No. 606,504. Filed 
July 30, 1897. See cut. 

Gas Engine.—Thomas H. Hicks, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
No. 606,886. Filed Noy. 29, 1895. 

Governor for Wxplosive Hngines.—Hiram P. 
Maxim, Hartford, Conn., assignor to the Pope Mfg.. 


—< 


— 


No. 


606,504. 


Co., same place and Portland, Me. No. 606,425. 
Filed Feb. 27,,1897. See cut. 


Cotton Seed Separator.—_James A. Garrett, ‘Troy. 
Tex. No. 606,533. Filed Nov. 7, 1896. 

Water Motor.—Albert Rosenberg, Baltimore, Md. 
No. 606,361. Filed May 18, 1897. 


Wave Motor.—Robt. J. Robinson and Wm. A. 
Nelden, Salt Lake City, Utah. No. 606,632. Filed 
Sept. 3, 1897. 


Air Compressing Wave Motor.—John H. Leonard, 
Leonard Station, Cal. No. 606,561. Filed June 18, 
1897. 

Issued on July 5, 1898. 


Feeder for Corn Shellers.—Willard C. Rowe, De- 
eatur, Ill., assignor to the Union Iron Works, same 
place. No. 606,740. Filed Oct. 9, 1897. 


Pneumatic Grain Hlevator.—Jesse Brogan, Meser- 
vey, Iowa. No, 606,885, Filed July 29, 1897, 
® Rice Hulling and Polishing Machine—Herman A. 
Barnard, Moline, Ill., assignor to the Barnard & 
Leas Mfg. Co., same place. No. 606,909. Filed Sept. 
18, 1897. 


THE TAX ON A CAR OF WHEAT. 


The producer who ships a car of wheat under 
the new stamp law will pay taxes on that car as 
follows: On the telegram announcing its shipment, 
1 cent; on the bill of lading, 1 cent; on the inspec- 
tion certificate on arrivals at Chicago, 10 cents; on 
the weighing certificates, 10 cents; on the 
warehouse certificate when it is inspected into 
store, 25 cents; on the draft he draws against the 
car at shipment, 2 cents; on the sale of the grain 
at Chicago, 1 cent on every $100 of value, 
5 cents. His commission man will have to put a 
2-cent stamp on the check with which he pays the 
countryman’s drafts, and he will also have to put 
a 2-cent stamp on the check which he sends to the 
countryman for whatever balance there is after 
the grain is sold. These taxes the countryman will 
have to pay. The shipper who buys the wheat will 


have to go through about the same motions on the 
same car, paying new taxes on the new certificates, 
on new checks and on new warehouse receipts,— 
Minneapolis Market Record, i 
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WATERWAYS 


A grain fleet of over 30 vessels has already peen 
engaged at Portland, Oregon, for the new crop, with 
loading dates running from August to January. 


Harbormaster Vissel’s report for the month of 
June shows that Tacoma, Wash., exported abroad 
and to San Francisco 169,144 bushels of wheat, val- 
ued at $157,870, and 20,280 barrels of flour, valued 
at $93,781. 


There are few sailing ships that can carry 5,000 
tons of cargo, and nearly all of them are in the Cali- 
fornia wheat trade. In 11 years sixteen 5,000-ton 
cargoes have been cleared from San Francisco in 
12 different vessels. 


During the week ending June 18 the Hrie Canal 
grain shipments amounted to 1,170,000 bushels, 
which was about twice the amount carried by the 
competing railroads. This is the best record the 
canal has made in a long time. 


A fire occurred recently on the Canada-Atlantic 
Transit Company’s steamer German, while en route 
to Parry Sound, damaging 30,000 bushels of corn. 
This was sold at 25 cents a bushel to a Montreal 
starch factory, leaving a loss to the underwriters 
of about $5,000. 


Since the opening of navigation the question of 
opening the Canadian canals on Sunday has been 
before the Dominion Department of Railways and 
Canals. A decision has just been rendered, which 
is a sort of compromise, It permits the locks 
to be operated before 6 a. m. and after 9 p. m. 


Now that Hawaii has come under the stars and 
stripes it is interesting to note that during 1897 
80.72 per cent of its business with the United 
States was carried in American vessels. This is 
nearly four times as great as the best showing 
made in the carrying trade with any other country. 


The first experiment in electric canal traction 
was made in New York, but Ohio will probably be 
the first to put electricity to practical use for this 
purpose. A motor line will be built on the banks 
of the Miami and Hrie Canal, upon which a car 
operated through a trolley line will run and draw 
the canal boats. 


The Galops Canal, extending from the town of 
Iroquois to the head of the Galops Rapids, a dis- 
tance of about 6 miles, is being enlarged. A new 
lock is being built at Iroquois, and it is designed to 
have it so far completed by the opening of naviga- 
tion on the St. Lawrence in 1899 that vessels of 15 
feet draft can pass through. 


The recent record-breaking cargo loaded at South 
Chicago by the steamer W. R. Linn was left far be- 
hind on June 13 by the steamer Superior City. This 
vessel has 13 hatches and on the above date, at South 
Chicago, she was loaded with 266,560 bushels of 
corn in seven hours, thus exceeding the best previ- 
ous record by 34,550 bushels. 


The president of the Nicaragua Canal Commis- 
sion, although the work of that body has not been 
completed, stated recently before a Senate commit- 
tee that. the plan for a canal along the proposed 
route was entirely feasible. He estimated that it 
could be built for $125,000,000, and that by modify- 
ing the plans this amount might be reduced. 


The fortieth annual report of the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce, issued last month, contains this 
recommendation: “The deepening of the channels 
into this harbor and the improvement of the condi- 
tions governing the grain trade with the great West, 
such as better terminal facilities, cheaper dockage, 
storage, lighterage, etc., at this end, and later per- 
haps a ship canal, are considered very desirable.” 


Philadelphians are inclined to believe that the 
deepening of channels and other improvements now 
being made by the national government will restore 
some of her former importance as an export point. 
If “coming events cast their shadows before,” then 
they must haye some foundation for their belief as 
the increase in corn exports for 1897 over 1896 was 
185 per cent; oats, 440 per cent, and flour, 25 per 
cent. 

The report of the Lake Superior traffic in 1897 
shows some interesting facts. Since the day of big 
ships and deep channels the average freight rate has 
been close around 1 mill per ton per mi’e but in 1897 
it dropped to 0.83 mill. The tonnage of the Cana- 
dian marine also went down from 5 to 8 per cent of 
the whole to 2.5 per cent. In 1897 there were 8 ves- 
sels in the 6,000-ton class, which this year will be 
increased to 15 or 20 ships, and several 7,000-ton 
ships will make their appearance. 


The Canal Commission of New York State has 
closed its investigations of the canal improvements. 
The State Engineer estimates that in addition to 
the $9,000,000 now being spent, $7,000,000 more will 
be required to complete the work. J. Neilson Tubbs, 
who has had 20 years’ experience as an engineer ou 
the canals, says that $12,000,000 more will be re- 
quired to put the canals “in a tolerably good con- 


dition.” Thus the question confronting the poli- 
ticians in the coming campaign is whether they can 
go before the taxpayers demanding this large addi- 
tional sum. 


During the greater part of June the lake freight 
rate on corn from Chicago to Buffalo stood at %4 
cent per bushel. This is equivalent to % of a cem 
for wheat and 5 of a cent for oats. On June 29 
the rate on corn went down to 5% of a cent, which 
is the cheapest rate known for years. Even at this 
low rate there is little demand for carriers, and 
vessels are tying up to await more favorable condi- 
tions. The situation will probably show but little 
improvement until the new crop begins to move. A 
Buffalo vesselman figures out the lack of profits 
to the vessel owners in the current rates as follows: 
“Say 100,000 bushels at %4 cent equals $750 gross 
earnings. Disbursements—Trimming, $75; shovel- 
ing, $310; fuel bill, $150; wages, $150; total, $685; 
balance, $65, to meet insurance on hull and freight, 
tug bills, engineer and deck supplies, provisions, 
ete., not to mention address fees, used to facilitate 
the handling of ship and cargo, the master’s inci- 
dentals, including car fares, and the greater or less 
expenditure each trip for up-keep.” Just 25 years 
ago, 22 cents per bushel was paid for the same 
haul. At the above lake rate 314 cents takes a 
bushel of corn from Chicago to the seaboard. The 
Buffalo elevators get 4% of a cent, the canal boatmen 
24% cents, and the remaining 1 of a cent goes for 
insurance. Apparently if any reduction is to be 
made in this rate it must first be in the canal rate, 
which may come through broadening and deepen- 
ing the channels and in the adoption of electrical 
power. 


COMMISSION 


Carter & Ryland, grain commission merchants at 
Richmord, Va., have dissolved. 


Francis EK. Hadley, a flour and grain exporter at 
New York City, assigned last month. 


D. Block & Co. have succeeded Block, Dean & Co. 
in the grain commission business at St. Louis, Mo. 


Stokes & Co. have succeeded Presstman & Stokes 
in the grain commission business at Baltimore, Md. 


The grain commission firm of C. A. Whyland & Co. 
at Chicago has recently incorporated under the same 
name. 


Norton & Switzer have succeeded Norton & 
Worthington in the grain commission business at 
Chicago. Mr. Worthington died a few weeks ago. 


A bucket shop at Mason City, Iowa, said to be 
operated by Herring & Co. of Chicago, announced 
recently that its doors would be closed until next 
September. 


The North American Grain & Stock Exchange 
at Chicago has been licensed to incorporate with 
a capital stock of $50,000. The incorporators are 
John J. McGuire, H. Halliday, and HE. FE. Bogart. 


The Shaw & Truesdell Co. of Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
been incorporated by Wm. E. Truesdell, fF. H. War- 
low and others, to conduct a commission and jobbing 
business in grain, hay, straw, etc. The capital is 
$40,000. 


The Dayton-Wooster Grain Co. of St. Louis, Mo., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. 
The stockholders are, Reuben L. Wooster, Chas. 8. 
Dayton and Morris H. Maxon. This company suc- 
ceeds the Dayton Grain Co. 


The grain commission firm of A. J. Ellair & Co. 
at Detroit, Mich., has been dissolved. Alex J. Ellair 
has associated himself with John Hornung, while 
a second firm was formed by W. M. Boomer, form- 
erly of the first named firm, and John Croydon, who 
was connected with Caughey & Carron for a num- 
ber of years. 


F. J. Odendahl & Son of New Orleans, and the 
members of the firm individually, made an assign- 
ment on July 5 in favor of their creditors. They 
had been in the grain export business for about 
two years, but claim that high freights, due to 
the war, and other causes, compelled the assign- 
ment. ‘The liabilities of the firm are given as $161,- 
732.16 and the assets $126,362.17. 


John L. Rodgers, the secretary and treasurer of 
the Smith-Gambrill Co. at Baltimore, Md., has with- 
drawn from that company and engaged in the ex- 
port grain business under the firm name of John 
L. Rodgers & Co., J. Thomas Arthur, late of the 
EH. B. White Grain Co. of St. Louis, being his part- 
ner. WH. If. Richards is now secretary of the Smith- 
Gambrill Co. and W. M. Smith treasurer, 


The Chamber of Commerce of Baltimore, Md., is 
congratulating itself over the large increase in the 
receipts and exports of grain and flour for the six 
months just ended over the corresponding period 
last year. 


nee J_XCHANGES 


The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce will send 
10 delegates to the National Hay Association con- 
vention at Buffalo, on August 9-11. 


On June 380 the attorney for the Chicago Board 
of Trade announced that under the new reyenue 
law everybody on the Board would have to pay, by 
stamps, 1 cent per $100 on everything sold on the 
exchange, and that there was no escaping it. 


The annual election of the New York Produce Hx- 
change resulted in the selection of the following 
officers for the coming year: President, Frank Brain- 
ard; vice-president, Hlliot T. Barrows; treasurer, 
i. C. Rice; managers, to serve two years, H. Barber, 
Joseph 8. Thayer, J. W. Ables, Samuel Taylor Jr., 
D. D. Allerton and John Valiant. 


The members of the Toledo Produce Exchange 
have published notice that shippers must pay the 
regular inspection fees on all grain, whether bought 
by sample or on regular Toledo grades, and they 
have agreed that in no form or manner shall any 
inspection fees be rebated to the shipper. Bids will 
be good for acceptance there only until 9 a. m. the 
following business day. 


Among the committees appointed by the newly 
elected directors of the Pittsburg Grain and Flour _ 
Exchange are the following: Grain, J. W. Smith, 
Robert Thorne, G. W. ©. Johnston; hay, William 
Henry, J. A. Moore, J. Steinemagel; flour, F. W. 
Schomaker, 8S. C. McMaster, D. Whitmyre; scales 
and weighing, Robert Thorne, W. 8S. Floyd, W. A. 
McCaffrey, W. N. Gordon, 8S. Walton. 


President Vance of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce has appointed EH. P. Bacon, Robert Hliot 
and Capt. Ff. H. Magdeburg a committee to go be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission with 
the question of compelling the railroads which haye 
thus far ignored the orders relative to equitable 
grain rates to Milwaukee from Western territory to 
appear and show cause for such conduct. 


The Chicago Board of Trade authorities have set- 
tled upon the way that the stamp tax on sales of 
produce is to be paid. The check slips are not to be 
stamped, but when they are returned and errors cor- 
rected, then a memorandum is to be made of any 
sales made, the amounts extended and the stamps 
affixed. This will be done each morning after the 
ebeck slips are collected from the clearing-house. 
Secretary Stone has prepared a form of memoran- 
dum of sale suitable for the use of members, which, 
if they choose to use them, will result in uniformity. 


The first meeting of the new Board of Directors 
of the Richmond (Va.) Grain and Cotton Hxchange 
was held July 6. The secretary’s report showed the 
present membership to be 66, a gain of 5 for the 
year. <A total of 2,920,482 bushels of grain were 
received during the year, an increase of 176,278 
bushels over the previous year. The first new 
wheat was offered on June 30, and sold for 80 cents 
a bushel. The newly appointed grain committee 
consists of I’. H. Deane,’ S. R. Gates, W. R. Johns- 
ton, C. L. Todd, S. IT. Beveridge, R. A. Justis and 
John FE. Jacob. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Pittsburg 
Grain and Flour Exchange the report of Treasurer 
Robert Thorne showed the exchange to be in a 
prosperous condition. The report of Superintendent 
O. C. Alexander showed that during the year there 
had been received 3,054 cars of flour, against 2,963 
ears for 1897; wheat, 1,598, against 1,420 cars; corn, 
2,739, compared with 2,477 for corresponding period 
of last year; oats, 3,772, against 3,405 cars; rye, 512. 
against 101 cars; feed, 1,084 cars, against 1,160 for 
last year; hay, 6,118 cars, against 6,589 cars; straw, 
359 cars, against 426 cars for 1897. The average re- 
ceipts for this year were 63 cars of all kinds each 


OUR CALLERS 


We have received calls fiom the following gentlemen poe 
jnently connected with the grain and elevator interests, during 
the month: 


BH. H. Reynolds, Sterling, 111. 

C. H. Adams, of E. H. Pease Mfg. Co., Racine, 
Wis. 

G. M, Robinson, president Charter Gas Engine Co., 
Sterling, Ill. 

H. M. Bragg, traveling representative 
Grain Dealers’ Association, Decatur, Ill. 

Arthur TI. Parnall, New York, representing 
Broomhall’s Corn Trade News, Liverpool, England. 


Illinois 


The supplies of flour and wheat in the United 
States and Canada on July 1 were equal to 
27,424,000 bushels, against 38,440,000 bushels in 
July 1 last year. The supplies on June 1 were equal 
to 42,645,000 bushels, showing a falling off of 
15,221,000 bushels for July. 
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Court Decisions 


[Prepared especially for the ‘‘American Elevator and 
Grain Trade’ by J. L. Rosenberger. | 


Evidence Against Elevator Company as to Pur- 
chase of Wheat. 


An effort was made, in the case of Kelly against 
the Cargill Elevator Company, to get 2 judgment 
against the company reversed, on the ground that 
incompetent evidence had been admitted over its 
objection. The action was for the conversion of 
wheat sold to the company by a third party, who 
had stolen it from the granary of the party who 
brought the action and got the judgment referred 
to. That some wheat. was purchased by the com- 
pany, through its agent, of that third party, was 
undisputed, but the only evidence of the exact 
number of bushels and the grade thereof was 
the alleged incompetent testimony of the party 
suing, who testified under objection that when he 
had called on the agent for information he looked 
at the entries in the stubs in the latter’s possession 
and found that the company’s purchase was 548 
bushels of No. 1 Northern wheat for 80 cents a 
bushel. The eleyator company contended that the 
wheat tickets were the best evidence, and that the 
stubs were only secondary evidence, and that it 
was error to permit verbal evidence of the contents 
of these to’ be adduced. But the Supreme Court 
of North Dakota declares that it cannot see how 
that could be said to be incompetent, the company 
haying failed to produce on the trial its books and 
entries relating to the transaction, when duly noti- 
fied to do so. 

In other words, the Supreme Court holds, 75 
Northwestern Reporter, 264, that it is competent in 
an action for the conversion of wheat by an elevator 
company to prove the contents of entries, showing 
amount of grain purchased, the grade, price, and 
persons from whom purchased, made by the agent of 
the company at the time of the transaction in the 
stubs of wheat tickets kept by the company for 
that purpose, such entries being the ones from which 
the agent made up his report to the Lome office, 
it appearing that the original entries themselves 
have been destroyed by the company. 

The Supreme Court also lays some stress upon 
the fact that the entries in the stubs were first 
made out, and that the wheat tickets were copied 
from them, and that a wheat ticket differs from a 
stub in that the ticket embodies a contract between 
the warehouseman and the depositor of the grain, 
and is not an ordinary book entry, made by the 
depositary for its own convenience, while the entry 
in a stub is of the nature of a written declaration 
made by an individual against his own intcrest. 


Elevators Were Not Capital Invested in Enter- 
prise. 


A contract entered into between the owners of 
certain elevators and a second party provided that 
the former should furnish free the use of their 
said elevators, fully equipped and ready for use, 
to the latter party, who, in consideration thereof, 
was to furnish his entire time and a certain amount 
of capital, to carry on and properly handle the 
grain business at the points where those elevators 
were located, the net profits arising from the pur- 
chase and sale of grain to be declared on the first 
day of August in each year, and the amount so 
found to be equally divided between the original 
owners of the elevators and the party of the second 
part, the taxes on the elevators to be paid by the 
former, but the taxes and insurance on grain to 
be a part of the running expenses of the business. 

Against the contention of the so-called party of 
the second part, who insisted that the elevators 
were contributed by the owners as their share of the 
capital stock of the firm averred to have been 
formed with him, the Supreme Court of Nebraska 
holds, Murphy against N. H. Warren & Co., Td 
Northwestern Reporter, 578, that the district court 
was correct in its construction of the contract in 
question to the effect that the elevators remained the 
property of the original owners; that they did not 
contribute those elevators as capital to the enter- 
prise in which they embarked with the party of 
the second part; and that what they did do in that 
respect was to contribute the use of the elevators 
to that enterprise. 

Furthermore, while the second party might have 
a cause of action against the owners of the elevators 
for money expended for their use in repairing their 
elevators, the Supreme Court holds that the mere 
existence of such cause of action did not invest 
him with a lien, or the right to one, upon their 
property. If, in pursuance of a contract, express 
or implied, he furnished labor or materiai for the 
reparation of their elevators, then, upon compliance 
with the mnechanic’s lien statutes of the state, he 
might acquire a lien against the interest which 
they had in the elevators at the time he began 
the furnishing of such labor or material under his 
contract. But if he and they were copartners; if 
they or the copartnership became indebted to him 


on account of the copartnership—that of itself 
would not invest him with a lien upon their in- 
dividual property, although the use of such prop- 
erty was part of the capital of the copartnership. 
Where two men are partners, and one is indebted 
to the other on copartnership transactions, the 
creditor has no lien, because of such partnership re- 
lation, upon his debtor’s individual property, is the 
abstract principle of law here last decided. 


WAREHOUSEMEN DEALING IN 
GRAIN. 


Following is the decision of the Supreme Court of 
lllinois rendered on June 20, in the application for 
an injunction restraining Chicago public elevator 
men from dealing in grain in public warehouses 
controlled by them. Judge Cartwright delivered 
the court’s opinion as follows: 

Appellants in these nine cases were defendants in 
the Cireuit Court of Cook County to informations in 


‘equity filed by the Attorney General against them as 


licensed proprietors of warehouses of Class A in Chi- 
cago, or stockholders of corporations so licensed. 'The 
informations made the same general allegations in each 
case: That defendants had stored grain owned by 
themselves in the particular warehouse of which they 
were proprietors; that not less than three-fourths of 
all the grain received in the public warehouses in Chi- 
cago was owned by the warehousemen; that the grades 
for inspection of grain were such that the grain of 
each grade was not of the same quality, but that sepa- 
rate carloads of different quality and value were graded 
in the same grade; that by reason of adyantages of 
the defendants, as owners of warehouses, in mixing and 
manipulating grain and rebating storage charges and 
otherwise, they had been enabled to drive out com- 
petition and hold and enjoy the privilege of buying 
grain free from competition, and that such storing: of 
grain was unlawful and injurious to the public, All 
the informations prayed for the same relief—a per- 
petual injunction to restrain defendants, as warehouse- 
men, from storing grain in their own warehouses. The 
unswers admitted, in each case, that defendants were 
operating public warehouses of Class A, in which grain 
was stored in Chicago, and that they had stored grain 
owned by them in their own warehouses, and claimed 
the right to do so. The answers also set up a general 
custom of thirty years’ standing, under which the pro- 
prietors of public warehouses were accustomed to store 
their own grain and mix it with the grain of their 
customers, and also that the warehouse commissioners 
had construed the act of 1871 as permitting that cus- 
tom, and that such purchases of grain and such custom 
had a beneficial effect upon producers, shippers of grain 
and dealers in grain throughout Illinois and.the North- 
west. A great amount of evidence was taken, and a 
decree was entered in each case granting the relief 
prayed for. Where the defendant was a corporation, 
the stockholders were enjoined from storing their own 
grain in the elevators of their own corporations. These 
appeals were prosecuted from the decrees so entered. 
The cases were argued together and were all submitted 
upon the same briefs and arguments. 

It is contended that a court of equity has no juris- 
diction in a case of this character, and, especially, be- 
cause by the provisions of the Warehouse act the license 
is made revocable for any violation of law, so that the 
statute affords a sufficient remedy for any illegal act 
by the licensee. This objection was not made by the 
answers, and the fact that the statute provides an 
efficient remedy for a violation of duty by a ware- 
houseman and licensee cannot be raised for the first 
time in this court if the case is one in which a court 
of equity might, under any circumstances, obtain juris- 
diction. There are subjects which cannot be brought 
before a court of chancery, even by consent of the 
parties; but if a defendant makes no objection to a 
hearing of the cause, and participates in it, he must 
be regarded as consenting to the jurisdiction, and if 
the subject matter is such that jurisdiction can be con- 
ferred in that way he will not be heard to complain of 
the want of it. In such a case, if a defendant goes to 
a hearing without objection he cannot, in case of de- 
feat, make the objection here. Clearly, this is such a 
ease. The relief sought by the information, and the 
subject matter, are neither of them foreign to equity 
jurisdiction. The constitution declares that warehouses 
such as defendants are licensed to carry on are public 
warehouses, and that it shall be the duty of the General 
Assembly to pass all necessary laws to give full effect 
to that article of the constitution, which shall be liber- 
ally construed to protect producers and shippers. In 
compliance with the requirements of the constitution 
the Warehouse act of 1871 was enacted, by which de- 
fendants were permitted to exercise the business of 
public warehousemen and to conduct such public ware- 
houses. -They procured their licenses, and thereby yvol- 
untarily submitted their property to the law. The right 
of the state to control them in that business is con- 
ceded, and the right of the state, through its Attorney 
General, to restrain them in the use of their public 
warehouses within the limitations of the law and to 
prevent resulting public injury is not foreign to the 
powers or jurisdiction of a court of equity. Defendants 
could not operate their warehouses and devote them to 
such uses without a license and the giving of a bond to 
faithfully comply with the law. The Attorney General 
alleged injury to the public from violations of the laws 
governing them and their warehouses, and this author- 
izes the court of equity to protect the public right—at 
least where there is no objection that the law furnished 
an adequate remedy. 

It is a firmly established rule that where one person 
occupies a relation in which he owes a duty to another 
he shall not place himself in any position which will 
expose him to temptation of acting contrary to that 
duty or bring his interest in conflict with his duty. This 
rule applies to every person who stands in such a situa- 
tion that he owes a duty to another, and courts of equity 
have never fettered themselves by defining particular 


relations to’ which alone it will be applied. They have 
applied it to agents, partners, guardians, executors, 
administrators, directors and managing officers of cor- 
porations, as well as to trustees, but have never fixed 
or defined its limits. The rule is founded upon the plain 
consideration that the one charged with duty shall act 
with regard to the discharge of that duty, and he will 
not be permitted to expose himself to temptation or be 
brought into a situation where his personal interests 
conflict with his duty. Courts of equity have never 
allowed a person occupying such a relation to under- 
take the service of two whose interests are in conflict, 
and then endeavor to see that he does not violate his 
duty, but forbids such a course of dealing irrespective 
of his good faith or bad faith. If the duty of the de- 
fendants as public warehousemen stands in opposition. 
to personal interest as buyers and dealers in grain, 
storing the same in their own warehouses, then the law 
interposes a preventive check against any temptation 
to act from personal interest by prohibiting them from 
occupying any such position. 

he public warehouses established under the law are 
publie agencies, and the defendants, as licensees, pursue 


a public employment. It is clothed with a duty toward 
the public. The evidence shows that the defendants, 
as public warehousemen storing grain in their own 
warehouses, are enabled to, and do, overbid legitimate 
grain dealers by exacting from them the established 
rate for storage while they give up a part of the storage 
charges when they buy or sell for themselves. By this 
practice of buying and selling through their own ele-. 
yators the position of equality between them and the 
public whom they are bound to serve is destroyed, and 
by the advantage of their position they are enabled to 
crush out, and have nearly crushed out, competition in 
the largest grain market of the world. The result is 
that the warehousemen own three-fourths of all the 
grain stored in the public warehouses of Chicago, and 
upon some of the railroads the only buyers of grain 
are the warehousemen on that line. The grades es- 
tablished for different qualities of grain are such that 
the grain is not exactly the same quality in each 
grade, and the difference in market price in different 
qualities of the same grade varies from two cents per 
bushel in the better grades to fifteen cents in the lower 
grades. The great bulk of grain is brought by rail 
and in carloads and is inspected on the tracks, and 
the duty of the warehousemen is to niix the carloads 
of grain as they come. Such indiscriminate mixing 
gives an average quality of grain to all holders of ware- 
house receipts. Where the warehouseman-is a buyer 
the manipulation of the grain may result in personal 
advantage to him. Not only is this so, but the ware- 
house proprietors often overbid other dealers as much 
as a quarter of a cent a bushel and immediately resell 
the same to a private buyer at a quarter of a cent less 
than they paid, exacting storage which more than bal- 
ances their loss. In this way they use their business 
as warehousemen to drive out competition with them as 
buyers. It would be idle to expect a warehouseman to 
perform his duty to the public as an impartial holder 
of the grain of the different proprietors if he is per- 
mitted to occupy a position where his self-interest is at 
variance with his duty. In exercising the public em- 
ployment for which he is licensed he cannot be per- 
mitted to use the advantage of his position to crush out 
competition and to combine in establishing a monopoly 
by which a great accumulation of grain is in the hands 
of the warehousemen, liable to be suddenly thrown upon 
the market whenever they, as speculators, see profit in 
such course. The defendants are large dealers in fu- 
tures on the Chicago Board of Trade, and together hold 
an enormous supply of grain ready to aid their op- 
portunities as speculators. The warehouseman issues 
his own warehouse receipt to himself. As public ware- 
houseman he gives a receipt to himself as individual, - 
and is enabled to use his own receipts for the purpose 
of trade and to build up a monopoly and destroy com- 
petition. That this course of dealing is inconsistent 
with the full and impartial performance of his duty to 
the public seems clear. The defendants answer that the 
practice had a beneficial effect upon producers and ship- 
pers, and naturally were able to prove that when, by 
reason of their advantages, they were overbidding other 
dealers there was benefit to sellers, but there was an en- 
tire failure to show that in the general average there 
was any public good to producers or shippers. 

The answers also set up, and it is claimed here, that 
there was, at the time of the passage of the Warehouse 
act, a general custom of warehousemen to deal in grain 
and to store it in their warehouses, and that the law 
was passed with reference to that existing custom. The 
evidence fails to establish any such custom. ‘The 
,2mount so bought and stored or dealt in up to the year 

885 was trifling, and the first time when there was any 
material increase was in 1890. Many witnesses who 
would have known if such a practice or usage existed 
united in denying all knowledge of it, and many of them 
testified that they never knew or heard of any elevator 
owner buying or selling grain prior to 1885. There 
was no such custom. 

Finally, it is claimed that there has been a practical 
construction of the law by the Warehouse Commission- 
ers, permitting the practice complained of. There was 
a little buying and storing of grain by warehousemen 
from time to time, but it was so insignificant as to call 


no attention to it until in recent years. It is said, how- 
ever, that since the practice became common the Ware- 
house Commissioners, charged with the administration 
and enforcement of the law, did not question the legality 
of the practice. There was nothing in the nature of 
affirmative construction, and the most that can be said 
is, that the Warehouse Commissioners failed to appeal 
to the Attorney General to institute a suit and failed to 
prosecute the offenders. That fact does not amount to 
practical construction. If the Commissioners were 
derelict it would not bind the public, and indifference 
on their part could not have that effect. 
Neither are the public barred by laches. The stock- 
holders who were made defendants occupy such a rela- 


tion to their corporations that they cannot be permitted 

to use the property, which they have devoted to public 

use to carry on their individual business with substan- 

tially the same effect and the same deleterious result 

to the public interest as if done by the corporation. 
The decree of the Circuit Court is affirmed. 
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_2. COMMENT 


TAX BEARS HARD IN SPOTS. 


While members of commercial organizations are 
willing to assist the government as much as possi- 
ble at the present time, and are disposed to pay 
an equitable proportion of the war debts of the 
country, they regard the present law as a little one- 
sided in its operations. It is not equitable that the 
cereals of the West should be taxed every time 
they are sold and delivered, while a specific tax is 
placed on tobacco and some other articles which 
holds good until they reach the consumer.—Chicago 
Daily Trade Bulletin. = 


HOW IT SEEMS AT DECATUR. 

The court in its decisions goes so far as to say 
that the practice of the eleyator men is against 
public policy. While it is doubtful that the court 
would go to the extent of saying that it, and not 
the Legislature, is the proper judge of what is 
public policy, and hence refuse to set aside the law 
complained of, there is yet in the decision of the 
court a direct statement to the Legislature that the 
law is a bad one. This ought to have a tremendous 
influence when the question of repealing that law 
comes up.—-Decatur Review. 


THE GERMAN ANTI-OPTION LAW. 


While the law has perhaps not been actually in 
force long enough to determine its permanent ef- 
fect, the German farmers are plainly not enthusi- 
astic over the outcome. The claim is made that 
dealings in futures are still carried on by brokers 
in Berlin, but that nobody but brokers can learn 
of the terms of sale. It is feared by the farmers, 
however, that they are selling their wheat at too 
low prices; but as Berlin quotations are no longer 
published, being practically prohibited by the law 
against dealing in “futures,” the farmers are una- 
ble to know what is a fair price for their grain 
under existing conditions. Consequently their dis- 
trust of the Berlin dealers has been increased rather 
than decreased since the new law went into effect. 
—TLoston Herald. 


THE WAREHOUSE DECISION. 


The passage of the law enabling elevator men to 
store their own grain in the same elevators where 
the grain owned by other people is kept is not the 
last word in the famous dispute. The Supreme 
Court of Illinois has rendered a decision in a case 
brought by Attorney-General Moloney two or three 
years ago, declaring that this practice is unlawful 
and against public policy. It would seem, how- 
ever, that this decision will be practically inopera- 
tive, inasmuch as the law which was passed since 
the case of the attorney-general was brought was 
not involved in the decision just rendered. ‘he 
opinion of the Supreme Court being thus made 
clear, however, the anti-elevator interest will nat- 
urally make up a case for the purpose of having 
the law declared unconstitutional. We may, there- 
fore, look for a continuance of the fight between 
these two parties on the Board of Trade—The Econ- 
omist. 


FAITH IN THE STEEL ELEVATOR, 


The Buffalo steel elevator has decreased the cost 
of handling wheat *% cent per bushel, according to 
J. J. Hill. It cost less in actual handling and in- 
surance is much less, being one per cent for five 

years as against two per cent on old wooden ele- 
' vators. The Hill elevator will revolutionize the 
business and all the great eleyators of the future 
will be constructed of steel. Since the construc- 
tion of Hill’s elevator transfer rates have been 
materially reduced. EHlevators are transferring 
grain for 4% of a cent, and it has been renorted 
that some Buffalo houses have offered to transfer 
grain for the rest of the season at that rate. To 
this elevator the destruction of the Buffalo ele- 
yator pool is described. The pool held power for 
many years, but it is believed now that it will never 
be revived.—Marine Record. 


MONTREAL'S LACK OF ELEVATING FACILITIES, 


Never before was an improvement and increase 
in our eleyating facilities more absolutely required 
than at present in the interests of our grain men, 
shippers and yessel owners, who have to bear the 
burden of the charges. That the elevating plants 
at this port are far too limited for the quantity of 
grain seeking storage and an outlet here cannot 
be gainsaid, and it is to be hoped that our repeated 
articlés will have the desired effect in providing 
the necessary facilities for handling more expedi- 
tiously the immense volume of grain already flow- 
ing toward Montreal, and in view of the largely 
increased trade of the future. Other ports ‘are 
recognizing the advantages of proper elevating 
power, and are splurging ahead in constructing the 
most modern elevating appliances. Montreal must 


wake up in this respect or her rivals will be tap- 
ping her trade and diverting the grain fleets of the 
St. Lawrence to more favorable maritime outlets.-- 
Montreal Trade Bulletin. 


ADVICE TO KANSAS FARMERS, 


It is impossible, in view of all the circumstances 
surrounding the market, to give a definite answer 
to the question, which many Kansas farmers are 
now asking, as to the best time to sell. The ad- 
vice of the Kansas Farmer is to make a close study 
of the situation throughout the world, to remem- 
ber that the crop of a county or state can have but 
little influence on the world’s markets, and that the 
world requires more bread each year than it con- 
sumed the year before.—Kansas Farmer, 


Items ttom Abtoad 


Riots have occurred in China owing to scarcity 
of rice. 


Prospects for wheat in Russia are said to be 
excellent, owing to recent fine weather. 


Terrific storms are said to have inflicted damage 
on the wheat crop of Hungary at a critical time. 


Harvesting has begun in Roumania and the 
Danubian states, and the crops are said to be good. 


The shipments of corn from Argentina from Jan- 
uary 1 up to July 1, have been 5,136,000 bushels, 
against 9,188,000 bushels for the corresponding time 
last year. 


The exports of wheat from the chief ports of 
Argentina to Europe from January 1 to June 238 
amounted to 23,896,000 bushels. Corn, from May 1 
to June 23, 3,784,000 bushels. 


During the 9 months ending Aprii 30, 1898, 
Austria-Hungary imported 138,536,800 bushels of 
corn, against 2,480,400 busheis in the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year. 


The French wheat duty was restored July 1. 
M. Vigor, who is understood to be slated for the 
next ministry as Secretary of Agriculture, is under- 
stood to be uncompromisingly in fayor of duties 
on wheat. 


The Italian Senate voted June 28 to restore the 
duties on wheat after July 1, making it 5 lire per 
100 kilos until July 15, when the old duty of 7% lire 
per 100 kilos is restored. This amounts to about 
33 cents per bushel. 


The Liverpool Corn Trade News in a recent issue 
estimates the stock of wheat in importing and 
exporting centers Aug. 1, 1898, at 111,000,000 
bushels, 154,000,000 bushels less than the average 
of the last four years. 


The final report on the wheat crop in the Bombay 
Presidency places the acreage at 2,462,000, as 
against 1,421,648 acres last year. The yield of the 
1898 crop was nearly twice that of 1896-97, and 
nearly an average crop. 


The total shipments of wheat from the three prin- 
cipal ports of India to England and the continent 
from April 1 to June 25 amounted to 20,760,000 
busheis, compared with 48,000 bushels in the same 
period of 1897, and 2,304,000 bushels in 1896. 


From Aug. 1, 1897, to May 1, 1898, Germany 
imported 31,740,800 bushels of wheat, against 38,- 
644,000 bushels for the corresponding period of the 
previous year. Rye, 22,083,200, against 25,300,000 
bushels. Corn, 35,792,800, against 30,760,000 
bushels. 


From Aug. 1, 1897, to June 18, the exports of 
wheat from Russia amounted to 120,182,400 bushels, 
compared with 100,181,600 in the same period of 
the previous year. Rye, 40,233,600 bushels, against 
32,304,800 bushels. Corn, 13,734,400 bushels, against 
2,791,200 bushels. 


J. A. Robinson of Kansas City, who spent several 
months in Hurope, said on his return: “The for- 
eigners will be good buyers of American grain this 
year. hey think we were very foolish for putting 
prices down so sharply after the Leiter collapse, al- 


though a moderate decline was in order.” 


Austria-Hungary from Aug. 1, 1897, to May 1, 
1898, imported 9,408,800 bushels of wheat, against 
273,600 bushels during the corresponding period of 
the previous season. Wheat was also imported in 
bond and exported as flour to the extent of 6,501,- 
200 bushels, against 3,287,200 bushels the previous 
season. 

Plax in India is grown exclusively for the seed. 
United States Consul Patterson of Calcutta, com- 
menting on this fact, said: “It is no proof that a 
plant can be made to yield fiber because it can be 
grown in a country. Plax, hemp and China grass 
are admirable examples of.this fact. The possible 
area of fiber production of any one of these in 
India is extremely narrow. No flaxseed is ex- 
ported from India.” 


PERSONAL 


S. Z. Waltz has charge of the Hau Claire Eleyator 
at Map*te Grove, Mich., again this season, 


H. A. Foss has been appointed weighmaster by 
the directors of the Chicago Board of Trade. 

E. T. Trickle will assist Thomas Ogden in the 
conduct of his grain and coal business at Rantoul, 
Ill., which he recently purchased of Coou Bros. 


William Hayton, formerly of the firm of Pier- 
son & Hayton, Pierson, Iowa, has purebased a half 
interest in the Robertson Elevator at Washta, Iowa. 


¥. Franz Arnold of Hamburg, a prominent grain, 
flour and feed dealer of Germany, is visiting those 
cities of the United States which are conspicuous 
in his line of trade. 


After August 1 Mr. Charles B. Pierce, for 14 
years with the Star & Crescent Milling Co., will 
be connected with Bartlett, Frazier & Co., Chicago, 
as grain buyer, for which position he is well quali- 
fied. 

At Cornell, Ill, on June 29, Occurred the wedding 
of Miss Pearl Perry to Mr. Geo. Stokes of Kankakee. 
After a two weeks’ trip on the lakes they will be 
at home in Kankakee, where the groom is one of the 
leading grain dealers. 


The Dominion grain trade has numbered among 
its members so distinguished a personage as_ 
Premier Greenway. He has just sold his elevator 
at Crystal City, Manitoba, to the Northern Elevator 
Co., and extensive repairs are being made on the 
same. 


Philip D. Armour has presented the Armour In- 
stitute of Technology, Chicago, with an additional 
$500,000 to maintain the school on the largely in- 
creased scale to which its operations haye come of 
late. There are now 1,100 students in attendance, 
a considerably larger number than was planned for 
originally. 


Boards of trade are suffering as much as any 
other institutions on account of the effects of the 
war tax on business transactions. It is a fact 
that the tax has curtailed the volume of business 
among the members of the various exchanges to 
a considerable degree. War, of course. is an un- 
usual occurrence and unusual methods of raising 
revenue for its needs must be resorted to. Board 
of trade men, however, do not believe that a tax 
by the government which has a tendency to sup- 
press business is wise, although they are more 


than willing to do their full share in caring for 
the expense of the maintenance of the war. 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 13th of 
the month to insure insertion in the issue for that month. ] 


DRAFTSMEN WANTED. 
Wanted, two first-class draftsmen, familiar with 
designing grain elevators. 
WEBSTER MFG. CO., 1075 W. Fifteenth 
Chicago. 


St., 


TO EXCHANGE. 

If you have anything to trade or want a few 
good farms, will trade for mills or elevator prop- 
erty. Address 

S. W. F., Box 7, care “American Elevator 
Grain Trade,” Chicago, Ul. 


and 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED. 


Millwrights, machinery dealers and manufactur- 
ers’ agents wanted to represent us in their terri- 
tory, on commission, for the sale of elevating, con- 
veying and power transmitting machinery, mill and 
elevator supplies. Address 

WELLER MFG. CO., 118 and 120 North Ave., 
Chicago. Il. 


POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT WANTED. 


Position wanted as superintendent or foreman of 
grain elevator, either large or small house. 'Thor- 
oughly understand handling, grading and mixing of 
grain. Have had ample experience, and can furnish 
good references. Address 

SUPERINTHNDENT OR FOREMAN, Box 3, 
“American Hlevator and Grain Trade,” Chicago, Ill, 
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[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 13th of 
the month to insure insertion in the issue for that month.) 


WEBSTER BELT CONVEYOR. 

Yor sale, cheap, one Webster 24-inch Belt Con- 
yeyor, 120 feet, complete with automatie trip; 
adapted for handling grain and all other dry mate- 
rials. For full particulars address 

J., Box 11, care “American Elevator and Grain 
Trade,’ Chicago, IIl. 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE OR TRADE. 

Will sell, or trade for a good farm, my elevator 
well supplied with the necessary machinery for 
shelling, cleaning, grinding and handling all kinds 
of grain. Located in the heart of the corn belt. Ad- 
dress 

W. J., Box 6, “American 
Trade,’ Chicago, Ill. 


Hleyator and Grain 


HAY WAREHOUSE AND BALER. 

For sale, hay warehouse, 100x52 feet; steel roof 
and siding, located on well improved lot contain- 
ing baler, engine house, scales, office, ete. Ware- 
house will hold 1,000 tons baled hay. Good locality 
and shipping point. Will be sold very reasonable. 


Address 
CENTRAL OHIO BALING CO., Canal Winches- 
ter, Ohio. 


HALF INTEREST IN PAYING BUSINESS. 
$4,000 will buy half interest in a good paying 
grain and coal business in Northwestern Iowa. 
First-class modern elevators, and best crops ever 
known. Established trade. Want a competent 
business man to succeed one retiring. No other 
capital required. Address 

IOWA, Box 7, care “American Elevator 
Grain Trade,’ Chicago, I. 


Golf Suits or Swell Clothes 


May be worn at pleasure by the Four Hundred or the 
Four Thousand, at any one of the nine hundred and 
ninety-nine delightful summer resorts along the lines 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway in the 
cool regions of Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa and Mich- 
igan, not omitting the famous Excelsior Springs of 
-Missouri. 

Within three hours’ ride of Chicago are some of the 
most beautiful lakes and country resorts in Wiscon- 
sin. Oconomowoc, Waukesha and Delevan are among 
the list. A little farther away are Elkhart Lake and 
the Dells of the Wisconsin River; and beyond are 
Marquette—with its magnificent Hotel Superior— 
Minocqua, Star Lake, Lake Minnetonka, Lake Oko- 
boji, Spirit Lake and hundreds of other deliciously 
inviting and invigorating spots where energy will be 
revived and life prolonged by a visit of a few days or 
a sojourn of a few weeks. 

The season opens early in June and lasts until late 
in September. 

Excursion tickets are sold every day during the 
summer months. Our summer guide book with list 


and 


of hotels and boarding houses will be sent free upon 


application to Geo. H. Heafford, General Passenger 
Agent, Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill. 


E. R. Ulrich & Sons, 


SHIPPERS OF 


WESTERN GRAIN, 


ESPECIALLY 
High Grade White and Yellow Corn. 


Eleyators through Central Illinois on Wabash Ry., Chicago & Alton 
Ry., ©. P. & St. L. Ry., and St. L., C. & St. P. Ry. 


Main Office, 6th Floor, Illinois National Bank Building, 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 


Write for prices delivered. We do not care to make prices 
south of the Ohiv River, on account of the freights, 


THE EZEKIEL & BERNHEIM CO., 


General Auctioneers, 


Nos. 334, 336, 338 Main Street, = CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


AT AUCTION 


Thursday, July 21st, 1898, 
Ato o'clock, A. [1., 


Upon the Premises at MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, we will 
offer for sale, to the Highest Bidders, on account 
of discontinuing business, the entire 


Real Estate, Buildings, Outfit, 
Machinery and Good-Will 


The Palmer Milling Co.’s 150-Barrel-Capacity 
Flour Manufacturing Plant, 


—CONSISTING OF— 


Lot 500 ft. x sro ft. Three-Story Brick Flour 
Mill Building with Basement, 40x85 ft. Brick 
Boiler House, 40x20 ft. One-Story Frame 
Warehouse, 40x50 ft. New American Turbine 
Wheel with Iron Flume. 70 Horse-Power 
Buckeye Engine, Babcock and Wilcox Boiler, 
Round Reels, Seven Double Stand Rolls, 9x 
24 and 9x18. Bran Dusters, Purifiers, Aspi- 
rator, Dust Collectors, Four Flour Packers, 
Storing Separator, Rolling Screen, Two Cran- 
ston Scourers, 36-inch Corn Stone, Hominy 
Mill, Corn Sheller, Crusher, Hoppers, Hopper 
Scale (30 bushel capacity), Howe Wagon 
Scale (10 ton capacity), Shaftings, Hangers, 
Pulleys, Belting, and all Machinery, all Chat- 
tel, Fixed and Movable, necessary for the 
operation of a first-class FLOUR MILL and 
for Handling and Grinding Corn. 


Equipped with Electric Light and Dynamo. 


Also good-will and private brands: ‘‘Crown,”’ 
“Our Pride,” “Pancy A” and “\Paracona: 


MS Original Cost Over $40,000 Cash. 


ka" MIDDLETOWN, Butler Co., OHIO, has 12,000 
inhabitants, is 35 miles north of Cincinnati, on Big Four 
R. R., Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton R. R., Penn- 
sylvania R. R. and Miami and Erie Canal. Has Three 
Banks, Seven Large Paper Mills, Three Large Tobacco 
Factories, and numerous Important Manufacturing In- 
terests. 


{This is the ONLY Mill in the City and has a Fine 
Local Cash Trade supplying Twenty-Five Groceries, and 
also a Well Established Trade throughout Ohio, Virginia, 
North Carolina and the South. 


KSShipping facilities are unsurpassed. 
SWITCH AT THE DOOR, 


& BUTLER and ADJOINING COUNTIES are re- 
nowned for their unusually large crops, and there ha¥ 
always been plenty of wheat offered at the mill to run 
uninterruptedly throughout the year. 


RAILROAD 


This is a rare chance for a good man to step into a long 
established business that is operated on a strictly cash 


basis. Title guaranteed perfect. 
One-Third (1%) CASH, Balance in one 


TE RMS: and two years, with Interest, secured 


by Mortgage, or ALL CASH at option of purchaser. 


An immediate deposit of $1,000.0c will be required 
of purchaser to bind bargain at time of sale. 


(eThis Deposit will be held by the Auctioneers in 
Trust for 10 days, until the title can be examined, and if 
eens is not absolutely perfect, the money will be re- 

unded. 


For further information address 
THE PALMER MILLING CO., 
Middletown, Ohio, or 
THE EZEKIEL & BERNHEIM CO., Auctioneers, 
Nos. 334, 336, 338 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


¢GRAIN BAGS—BURLAPS. 


—4 All kinds of Bags, 
New and Second Hand. 
ORDERS. FILLED PROMPTLY. 


W.J. JOHNSTON, 


Factory and Office, 
182 Jackson Street, CHICAGO. 


ROOFING AND SIDING, 


The Garry Iron and Steel Roofing Co., 
168 MERWIN STREET, CLEVELAND, 0., 
MANUFACTURES 


Steel Roofing, 
Corrugated Iron, 
Siding and Metal 
Ceiling. 


SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE 


Write us for Catalogue and 
Low Prices on best 


© STEEL ROOFING, CORRU- 
§ GATED IRON, ETC. 


We are large manufacturers 
of these goods and can saye 
you money. 


SYKES STEEL ROOFING CO., 


” 61) So. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill., 
and Niles, Ohio 


COMMISSION CARDS. 
M. F. BARINGER, 


.... SUCCESSOR TO.... 


J. R. TOMLINSON & CO. 


«GRAIN AND MILL FEED... 


416-418 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Correspondence with millers and grain dealers solicited. Sight 
draft with bills of lading attached honored on all shipments. 


Pratt-Baxter Grain Co., 


TAYLORVILLE, ILL. 
Stations on Wabash Railway. 


SHIPPERS OF WHEAT, CORN AND OATS. 


Specialty of White and Yellow Corn, 
Fresh from Farmers, 


Consign your grain and send your orders to 


WARE & LELAND, 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 
234 LA SALLE STREET, - CHICAGO. 


Edward G. Heeman, in charge of Receiving 
Department. 


Max Lubliner & Co., Antwerp,| 
Established Belgium. 


Max Lubliner, Ghent, its: 


GRAIN DEALERS AND AGENTS, 


Deal both with merchants and large mills in the interlor, 
in wheat, corn, barley, buckwheat, flaxseed, oil cakes, 
bran, etc. Are obtaining generally the best prices in 
their market. Advances on consignments. 


Bernier & Company, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


GRAIN, FLOUR anp SEEDS, 


St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, Canada. 
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pee SSRN CARDS. COMMISSION CARDS. COMMISSION CARDS. 
B. WARREN. B. WARREN JR. L. Bartlett & Son, ip EVERINGHAM & Co., 
WARREN & CO. BEET oii culirtac 2 eer Ce amen ae 
GRAIN AND SEEDS OF ALL KINDS 


Grain Commission Merchants, 


ROOMS 7 anv 9 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Peoria, Ill. 


ARAXKOUR & CO., 


205 LA SALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


GRAIN BUYERS AND DEALERS. 


¥, W. RUNDELL, J, E, RUNDELL, 


ESTABIISHFD 1877. 


W. A. RUNDELL & CO. 


We buy, delivered Toledo, or f. 0. b. your own track, always 
paying highest market prices. Wealsogive personalattention to 
consignments. We were brought up in the business. If you are 
a consignor send your shipments to us. We guarantee you as 
good sati faction as you can get anywhere, and at the lowest pos- 
sible rates. 

Correspondence solicited. Ask for daily market letter. 


noOES Room 4 Produce Exchange, Toledo, Ohio. 


EDWARD P. MERRILL, 


Tillers’ Agent. 


Flour, Grain and Mill Feed. | 


OFFICE: 
21-2 Union Wharf, PORTLAND, MAINE. 


No consignments wanted. 


1 want a good Corn Account. 
Letters Promptly Answered. 


J. ¥, ZAHM. F. W. JAEGER. F. MAYEN 


ESTABLISHED 1879. 


J.P. ZAHM & CO., 


GRAIN AND SEEDS, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
SEND FOR OUR RED LETTER... 


<PV> BAL PEAVEY & 60, 


Minneapolis, 


GRAIN RECEIVERS, 


Minn. 
Consignments Solicited. 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 


CoL_Lins & Co., 


STRICTLY COMMISSION 
Grain, Hay and Mill Feed. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Poi YOUR GRAIN 


P B. & C. C. MILES, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
PEORIA, ILL, 


LIBERAL ADVANCES 


Established 1875. QUICK RETURNS. 


REFERENOCES:—OCommercial Nat, Bank, Peoria Savings, Loan & 
Trust Co,, Peoria, 


BARLEY A SPECIALTY. 


Room 23 Chamber of Commerce Bldg 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Careful attention given to orders from Brewers, Maltsters and Millers | 


ESTABLISHED 1867. Reference: DUQUESNE NAT. BANK. 


Daniel McCaffrey’s Sons, 
HAY, GRAIN FEED. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


AND 


A. G,. TYNG, JR. D. D. HALL. 


TYNG, HALL & CO., 


Grain and Commission Merchants 


ROOMS 33 AND 35 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Peoria, Illinois. 


Members Chicago Board of Trade. 


JAMES P.SMITH&CO, 


CRAIN, 
417-418 Rialto Building, CHICAGO. 


MCKNIGHT & CO., 


Grain Commission Merchants, 


ROOMS 23-245 DISPATCH BUILDING, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


L. F. Miller & Sons, 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


GRAIN, FEED, SEEDS, HAY, ETC. 


OFFICE 2933 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CONSICNMENTS SOLICITED. 


ELEVATOR AND WAREHOUSE, GERMANTOWN JCT,, P. R. R. 


References: { Union Netional Bank, Westminster, M 


ESTABLISHED 
1863. 


E. L. ROGERS & CO., 
COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 
RECEIVERS AND EXPORTERS 


GRAIN, Flour, Seed, Hay and Straw, 
358 Bourse Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberal advances made on consignments, 
nished gratuitously on application. Correspondence solicited. 


Corn Exchange National Bank. 
Manufacturers National Bank. 


References: i 
Merchants National Bank. 


Leavitt, Sanborn & Co., 


794 Chamber 
of Commerce, 


Boston, Mass. 


be made in poor goods. Correspondence solicited. 
Reference: T. G. Hiler, Cashier the Faneuil Hall National 
Bank, Boston. 


| 1620 TO I6322ST. HARLEM RAILROAD S 


Manufacturers National Bank, leony eee Pa | 


Market reports fur- | 


HAY aru 


Our market needs the BEST HAY. There is no money to | 


For Cash and Future Delivery. 


Suite 80 Board of Trade, - - CHICACO, ILL. 


| Pionie P. BYRNE & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO - 


Redmond Cleary Commission Co. 
Established 1854. Incorporated 1887. 


Grain, Hay and Seeds, 
Chamber of Commerce, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


A. R. CLOUGH, 


MILLER’S AGENT, 


GRAIN AND MILL FEED, 


Board of Trade Rooms, Manchester, N. H. 


| Letters promptly answered, All sales direct. 
I want a good Toledo corn account. 


CEO. N. REINHARDT & CO. 


MELROSE STATION, NEW YORK CITY. 


cinhardts. SG, 


RCRLERS WN 
O 


Hay, Straw2.GRAIn. 


| pL. ee Blk R 
PHONES OSE Ss 7 as Pi 
Ze OR MORRIS BRANCH) 


We sell on Cemmission and buy direct, 


HAY, GRAIN AND FEED. 


Storage capacity 8,000 bales, 30,000 nushels 
Let us know what you have to offer. 


SAMUEL R, BACKUS 


lt you wish to Buy, Sell or 
|| Consign, write to us. 

Will make track bids. 

Adyance on Consignments. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


NNEADOL ISDS 


PROMPT SERVICE®?: 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


Dodge Manufacturing Co,, 


MISHAWAKA, INDIANA, U. S. A, 
BRANCH HOUSES: 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE BEST OF UP-TO-DATE 


Grain Elevator Machinery 
and Appliances. 


SEND FOR LARGE CATALOGUE B6. 


For NEW and BEST Way 


ADDRESS 


THE 


UNION IRON WORKS, [NGLINE ELEVATOR = DUMP 


TUR, 
ee of the a emenhe 


Western Shellers and Cleaners 


The ‘‘Best in the World.”’ 

Co) 

= Elevator Supplies of All Kinds im 
Specialty. 

We are the Pioneer Elevator Builders of ae 


West, and claim priority in the building of 
Cheap Elevators with Increased Conveniences, 


Don’t BUILD until you get our Plans and Prices, 
Write for Catalogue. 


McCOY’ S NEW ¢ Clark and 


mnmBuren Sts., 


EUROPEAN HOTEL CHICAGO. 


FiREPROOF. 


One block from C., R. I. & P. 
and L. S. & M, S. Railroad 


Depots, 


Improvements costing $75,000 have just 
been completed, and the house now offers 
every convenience to be found in any hotel, 
including hot and cold water, electric light 
and steam heat in every room. Located in 
the heart of the business district, in close 
proximity to the department stores, depots 
and theaters, and on the elevated loop. 


Rates 75 cents a day and upward. 


First-class | restaurant in connection at 
- | moderate prices. 


MecCOyY, 


Owner and Proprietor. 


wm. 


‘Rnowledge is Horse Power, 


FEATURES OF 


Modern 
a (Sachinery 


FOR JULY. 


Broadening Field ofthe Cycle. Someof 
the Many Interesting and Useful Purposes to 
Which it is Applied. By FE. Ralph Estep. (II- 
lustrated.) 


Gas Producers and the Future of the 
Gas Engine. By A. Bement. (Jllustrated.) 

Hints on Amalgamation and the Gen- 
eral Care of Gold Mills. By W. J. Adams. 
(Lilustrated.) 

Difficulties of Dredging on the Yukon. 
By R.. Stretch. (Jllustrated ) 

Steam Fitting in Power Plants. Prac- 
tical Suggestions to Stationary Engineers. By 
W.H. Wakeman. (Illustrated.) 

Lubrication of High Speed Engines. 
Important Principles which have been De- 
veloped in the Construction of Torpedo Boats. 
(Illustrated.) 

Bopiee eration by Compressed Air. Sys- 
tem in Use in the United States Navy. By 
Leicester Allen. 

Inand Around the Machine arae: 
ing Straight and Taper Holes. By F 
enway. (Lllustr ated.) 


NEWS WORTH MONEY. 


Les Manufacturer. Every Engineer. and 
Every Machinist Should Look Through ‘‘Mod- 
ern Machinery Hall” Every Thirty 


: Ben Coby, 85? 
Price: 
For Sale by Newsdealers. 


Modern Machinery Publishing Co., 
CHICAGO. 


Bor- 
Hem- 


ays. 


AGENTS 
WANTED, 


Less than one-half the investment and one-quarter the ex- 
Unexcelled for convenience and economy in handling 


The farmer furnishes the power. 
pense of operating an ordinary elevator. 
ear corn as well as shelled grain, etc. It successfully competes with belt elevators. Grain for 
shipment is handled in the shipping bins while ear corn, oats, ete., are cribbed in the patent 
storage below. 

The Incline Elevator and Dump and plan of building have been greatly improved and are 
covered by U.S. patents. Write for prices and circulars. 


H. KURTZ & SON, GREENFIELD, IOWA. 


| DAMP WHEAT can be PUT in CONDITION for 
GRINDING or STORAGE 


By using our 


Which is also a successful 


Wheat Heater or Temperer 
or Dryer for Washed 
Wheat or Bran. 

It leaves the Wheat i in Perfect Condition for the Rolls. Will also dry 
TMalster’s, Brewer’s and Distiller’s Wet Grain. 

Not an Experiment. In successful use 25 years drying 

CORN MEAL AND HOMINY, 
BREWERS’ GRITS AND MEAL, 
BUCKWHEAT, RICE AND 
ALL CEREAL PRODUCTS. 


ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE AND CLAY AND ORE OF ALL KINDS! 


Automatic in operation, requiring no attention. Double 
the capacity of any other Dryer sold for same price. 


THE CUTLER CO., North Wilbraham, Mass. 
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“RACINE”? fasand Gasoline Engines 


Especially adapted for 
operating 
Grain Elevators. 


Both Hot Tube and 
Electric Spark Ignition 
with each Engine. 


Racine Engines are the result 
of over ten years’ experience in 
the manufacture of Gas apd Gas- 
oline Eugines, and embody only 
such methods and devices as are 
known to be the best for the pur- 
pose, 

SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION 
AND OPERATION. 
Ee Eee ECONOMICAL. 


Write for Catalopuels A and Net Prices 


RACINE HARDWARE CO., 


RACINE, WIS. 


— 


THE NEW PROCESS 


DUSTLESS WAREHOUSE CORN SHELLERS 
and CLEANERS. 


ments in Shellers 
and Cleaners. 


Specially built for 
Mills and Eleva- 
tors. 


LLER 
ou. 


a NEW PROCESS oF SHELLING coRn. 


Some of the special features are: An Adjustable Cylinder, White Iron Shelling Parts, Spiral 
Shelling Head, Double Suction and Blast Fans, Positive Screw Feed, no Clogging, no Grinding of 
Corn, Cobs Left in Good Shape for Fuel, no Waste of Grain or Power. 

We make over 100 styles and sizes of Corn Shellers and can meet all demands. Address 


MARSEILLES MFC. CO., MARSEILLES, ILL. 


INSURANCE A GRAIN SPOUT 


That will load cars without shoveling. It 
SEs a Ea is worth its weight in gold. It will save 
ano CONTENTS you in labor all it costs in less than a 
month. 


Is furnished at cost by the 
MILLERS’ NATIONAL INSURANCE CoO., 
of Chicago. 


It is a Mutual Company which insures 
more mills and grain elevators than any 
other company in the United States. 

It has been in business 22 years and its 
average annual cost for insurance to mu- 
tual policy-holders has been about one-half 
of the board rates of stock companies. 

Its cash assets, January tst, amounted 
to $622,367; net cash surplus $444,968. 

The same conservative management 
which has directed the Company’s affairs 
all through its prosperous existence will 
be continued. 

Before placing your insurance, write to 
the Company at No. 205 La Salle Street, 
Chicago, for a copy of the circular and 
statement, which fully explains the Com- 
pany’s method of insuring your class of 
property on the mutual plan. If your risk 
is upto its required standard you cannot 
afford to insure in any other company. 


Send for Prices to 


H. SANDMEYER & C0., 


PEORIA, ILL. 


W. L. BARNUM, Secy. 


NEVER A PEER 
| 


The Salem Bucket 22s had imitators, but 


never an equal. The 
most ever claimed b competing buckets is that they 
“are as raph as the 


e “SALEM” 
ELEVATOR BUCKET 
. alem. 

@ fixed the standard to which others aspired, but 
the Salem is now, as it always has been, incomparably the 


BEST BUCKET MADE. 


The BEST is what you want. Itis the cheapest and 
most satisfactory in theend. Besides, the Salem is sold 
as low as other buckets. 


ALL KINDS OF SHEET AND PLATE METAL WORK. 
THE W. J. CLARK CO., Salem, Ohio, U. S. A. 


THE CELEBRATED 


A. P. DICKEY GIANT GRAIN CLEANERS, 


THE 
[ Over- Blast Suction Separator. SLO HO 
| IE cnn 
3 cil 


IN THEIR 
HN LINE. 
| ie Th a ull icc ¢ 
ket “Grain 
Cleaned 


to a 


iy = Standstill.” 


i 


| 


Manufactured in any de- 
sired size and pattern, with 
capacities to accommodate 
the largest Elevator and 
Flouring Mills, or small 
Warehouses for hand use. 
Single and Double, End and 
Side Shake, and_ Dustless 
Separators, both Under and 
= Over-Blast. 


il 


( 


ni ra al 


a | : pee it “in wh i 
_ = 


The Quadruple Suction Dustless Sepa- 
rator, Four separate suctions, inde- 
pendent of each other, with sieves and 
screens, requiring less power, less floor 
space, lower in height, needing less 
bracing, has better and more perfect 
separations, and furnished with the only 
perfect force feed and mixer on the 
market. Guaranteed to clean Grain to 
any desired standard without waste 
once through this machine twice as well 
as any machine made. 


For CIRCULARS and PRICES address 


AP. Dickey Mig. Co. 


RACINE, WIS. 


THE SMITH PNEUMATIC TRANSFER 
AND STEEL STORAGE SYSTEM. 


Now in Successful Operation 
at Toledo, Ohio. 


This is an entirely new and complete system for handling, treating and 
storing grain, seeds, millstuff, coal, sand, gravel, salt and other subdivided sub- 
stances which can be handled in bulk, and the protection and preservation 
cereals, seeds, vegetables, fruits, ensilage and fodder crops, cotton, wool 
and other fibers, tobacco, provisions and all perishable substances and valuable 
commodities in absolute safety from fire, water, air, storms, floods, microbes, 
insects, vermin, animals, thieves, evaporation, fermentation, oxidation or other 
causes of damage or destruction. 

This system has nothing in common with other methods, but is entirely dif- 
ferent and distinct, in construction, arrangement and operation, materials used, 
principles involved, and results obtained, from all others heretofore in use, 


of 


It is fully protected by 20 patents already issued, and others pending, 
in the United States and principal foreign countries. 


It was on exhibition at the World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893, and was 
awarded four highest medals and diplomas and received in addition thereto the 
highest indorsement of the principal officers of the Exposition as well as of the 
highest authorities in all industries to which it is applicable. 

The title to all patents and other rights belonging to this system is vested in 
The Smith Pneumatic Transfer & Storage Co., and any infringement thereon 
will receive prompt attention. 

The policy of the Company in regard to the introduction of its system is to 
make such liberal and easy terms with all who desire to use it that there will 
be no cause for complaint. 

Full particulars furnished on application in person or by letter to 


The Smith Pneumatic Transfer & Storage Co., 
1327 Manhattan Building, 


315 DEARBORN ST., CHICACO. 
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James Stewart & Go., 


ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS FOR 


Frame or Steel 


GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


Railroad Work and Heavy Structures. 


WE ALSO DESIGN AND BUILD PNEUMATIC .#* FLOATING ELEVATORS. 
St. Louis and Buffalo. 
We have built every elevator in New Orleans and Gal- 


veston. Also every elevator on the remaining Gulf Coast 
excepting one small one within the past twenty years. 


Designer 
and 
Builder of 
Grain 
Elevators, 
Coal Docks, 
Etc. 
Before 
Contracting, 
see our: 
306 to 310 Corn Exchange, New Method of 
Minneapolis, Minn. Fireproof 
Construction. 


D.A.ROBINSON 


Auditorium Annex, Chicago, II]. 
1039 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


OFFICES: | 


Nov. (8-189. 


DESIGNER AND BUILDER OF 


Grain Elevators, Malt Houses 


AND ALL KINDS OF HEAVY CONSTRUCTION. 


Patent Automatic 
Grain Belt Tripper 


Patent Double-Jointed 


Patent System of Independent 
Leg Rope Drive. Distributing Spouts. 


SEELEY, SON & CO., 


EF'remont, Neb. 


Arey laces and Builders 


OF ALL KINDS OF 


GRAIN, ELEVATORS. 


WM. GRAVER TANK WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Steel SUNS Tanks 


STEEL ELEVATORS. 


We Build Storage for Any Commodity 
of Any Capacity. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


(790 OLD COLONY BUILDING, = 


“CHICAGO. 
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GEO. M. MOULTON, 
President. 


W. C. ENGLER, 
Secretary. 


J. M. WITHERSPOON, 
Superintendent. 


MOULTON-STARRETT 60. 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
successors To J. T.- MOULTON «& SON, 


GRAIN ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTION. 


Architects and Builders of 
Frame and Steel Crain Elevators. 


THE BARNETT & RECORD COMPANY 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Grain Elevators, Mills, Breweries and Malt Houses. 
STEEL ELEVATORS A SPECIALTY. 


We also contract to build complete all kinds of heavy structures,.such as Docks, Packing 
Houses, Public Buildings, Stock Yards. Ete., Ete. 


A Few Elevators Built by Us. Bu. peppy. 
Portland El. Co., Portland, Me........... 1,000,000 
Maple Leaf Elevator, Kansas City, Kan.1 000,000 
lurlington Elevator, St. Louis.. 1,300,000 


HE BARNETT & RECORD CO. has designed 
and built more than one thousand elevators 
with capacities varying from 20,000 to 2,500,000 


Interstate Elevator Co., Minneapolis — 1,000,000 

Northern Grain Co, Manitowoc, Wis... 500.000 | bushels. Also a large number of docks, mills 
Vice mlesetor’ Green Bay, A dea ee oe an court houses, packing houses, hotels, the Cozad 
Belt Line Elevator Co., Superior, Wis.. .2.500,000 | irrigation canal and other like improvements. 
a eee fe. unerioe, Miedo fee As a result of this large expérience, it has a 
F. H. Peavey & Co.. Minneapolis No. 2.. 500,000 | thorough, first-class organization and equip- 
fe tmioator co. Winneapnts Nai. osicon ment, enabling it to submit bids or execute work 


Empire Elevator Co., Minneapolis No, 2...500,000 | in the shortest time consistent with thoroughness 


WRITE US FOR ESTIMATES. 604 CORN EXCHANGE, MINNEAFOLIS, MINN, 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 541 ROOKERY. 


WHEN YOU WANT 


Elevator or Mill 
Supplies, 


Cleaning Machines, 
Feed Mills, 
Corn Shellers, 
Engines and Boilers, 
Gasoline Engines, 
Horse Powers, 


WRITE TO 


‘GREAT WESTERN MANUFACTURING CO, 


General Office and Factory, LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 


Warehouse and Salesrooms, 1221-1223 Union Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO, 


= == ———— 


——— S] 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Macdonald Engineering 


Company, correcting ENGINEERS 


Designers and Builders of Wood and Steel 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Any Capacity. 


1454, 1455 and 1456 Monadnock Block, Chicago, III. 


E. LEE HEIDENREICH, 


Consulting Engineer. 


DESIGNER AND 
ARCHITECT FOR 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


541 ROOKERY, 
CHICAGO. 


JOHN S. METCALF & CO.,, 


ENGINEERS, 
GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS, 


1075 W. FIFTEENTH STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


During the past eighteen months the following elevators have been designed and constructed 
under our supervision and by us, making a total capacity of over 6,000,000 bushels: 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 
FIRE LOSSES ADJUSTED. 


Grand Drunk Hlevatior wor tlamd, IMGs? vec ..ad,s0 ci ofereim elceralern aqvie'e siete chute, ocrtis tee vid 1,000,000 
Export Elevator, Buffalo, ING Satan aipialatecal el Ustateal fa) alsin siete oc -- 1,000,000 
J. R. Booth Elevator, Parry Sound, ‘Canada : at 1000; 000 
Cleveland Elevator Gompany’ s Eleyator, Cleveland, “Ohio... 500,000 


Erie R. R. Transfer & Clipping House, © hicago, Bey atecote'slcregstsis 00. cars in 10 hours 
Manchester Ship Canal Co.’s Elevator, Manchester, England........4.........+5 1,590,000 
BUrlineLOMVBUAVALOL’: COLA, Dil esc. cert dale sisi tieisie,am otter Soh feiaiaissic’ elslare a onip times este 500,000 
Canada-Atlantic Railway Elevator, Coteau Landing, Que 500,000 


TROMANHAUSER BROS., 


Architects, Contractors, and Builders of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


Country, Transfer, Mixing, Marine, and 
Terminal Storage Elevator Plants. 


PLANS SUBMITTED AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


616 CORN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Western 
Engineering and 


Construction Co., 


Designers and Builders of 


Grain Elevators. 


Contracts taken for all kinds of heavy 
work. Estimates furnished 
if desired. 


525-527 UNITY BUILDING. ~ 
79 AND 81 DEARBORN ST., 


CHICAGO. 
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For SALE LS, _e~ Patents, Patterns 


Flour City Gasoline Engines. 
ald Business y : s . 


SUBSTANTIAL, 
STEADY MOTION, 
SAFE, 
SAVES EXPENSE. 


of this Elevator 
| and Dump. 


For Information Write the Manufacturers, 


KINNARD PRESS CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dust Protector DUST! ! DU ST! ! tector is invaluable to oper 
s + e 
The ‘‘Perfection’’ has where dust is Rontiveantc. 
mn fee Autonsie It has been Hhoronsnty 
alve, which compels 


tested for many years in 
perfect protection and every kind of dustandis the 
ventilation. Thousands only reliable protector 
in use, m known. Perfect ventila- 
Nickel plated protector, Wy tion. Nickel plated Pro- 
postpaid, $1. Cir. free. 


tector $1, postpaid. Circu- 
H. S. COVER, 


] if lars free. Agents wanted. 
Patented Dec. 7, 1897. SOUTH BEND, IND 


FOR PARTICULARS 
ADDRESS 


B. IRWIN, 
2840 La‘ayette St., - DENVER, COLO. 


; Cibbs Respirator Co., 
30-36 La Salle Street, - CHICAGO. 


GONVEYING, Elevating and Power-TFansmitting Machinery 


H.W. CALPWELE & SON CO. 


SPECIALTIES FOR MILLS AND GRAIN GENERAL MACHINISTS, 
ELEVATORS. My | 127, 129, 131, 133 West Washington St. 


@ CHICAGO. 


CALDWELL 
STEEL CONVEYOR. 


Manufactured exclusively by us at Chicago, with latest improvements. 


=——y LINK BELTING. FRICTION CLUTCHES. PILLOW BLOCKS. 
QE jae £| SPROCKET WHEELS. JAW CLUTCHES, IRON PULLEYS. 
d COTTON BELTING. COUPLINGS. WOOD PULLEYS. 


RUBBER BELTING. FLEXIBLE SPOUTS. SHAFTING. 
EB E = =F LEATHER BELTING. GEARING (all kinds). SET COLLARS. 
BELT CLAMPS. GRAIN SCOOPS. SWIVEL SPOUTS. 
POWER GRAIN SHOVELS. ELEVATOR BOOTS. TAKE-UP BOXES. 
ELEVATOR BOLTS. COGSWELL MILLS. TURN HEAD SPOUTS. 
CALDWELL CORRUGATED SEAMLESS ELEVATOR BUCKETS. HANGERS. WIRE CLOTH. 
STEEL ELEVATOR BUCKETS. CONCRETE MIXERS. PERFORATED METALS. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Gasoline Engines 


- - ARE LIKE = = 


FAIRBANKS SCALES, 


Standard, 
Ourable, 
Reliable. 


Thousands of the Scales and hundreds of the 
Engines are used by the GRAIN TRADE. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 


= JEFFREY 


z CHICAGO. 
St. Louis, Minneapolis. Cincinnati. Cleveland. Kansas City. Indianapolis. Louisville. Omaha. 
Portland, Ore. St.Paul. Denver. SanFrancisco. Los Angeles. THE JEFFREY MFG. a eM eat 


Send for Special Catalogue “G” showing plans for placing Engines in Elevators, Flour and Feed Mills, ete. Columbus, Ohio, “searrcaiioge. 
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NORDYKE & MARMON CO. Indianapolis, Ind., 


FLOUR, CORN AND ELEVATOR MACHINERY. 


QUALITY TO SUIT THE MOST EXACTING. PRICES 10 Sa THE TIMES. 
Corn Shellers, Hangers, 
Grain Cleaners, Boxes, 
Flour and Bran Packers, Gearing 
Flour Feeders and Mixers, Belting, 
Portable Buhr Mills, Steel Conveyors, 
Hominy [ills, Wood Conveyors, 
Wheat Heaters, Link Belt, 
Scales, Sprocket Wheels, 
Shafting, Engines and Boilers, 
Pulleys, Water Wheels, —— 
Elevator Supplies. Roll Two-Break Co 


TEN SIZES and STYLES of ROLLER, CORN and FEED MILLS 


No doubt about the volume of our voice if price and merit talk, and what we say will be 
Three Pair Wigh Six Roller Mill. interesting if you intend to buy. 


WRITE US, SAYING WHAT YOU WANT. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CoO.., - INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 
J.B. DUTTON’S 


Patent Automatic Grain Scale. 


sale. 
sare | 3 FOR USE IN 


ee 
ELEVATORS, DISTILLERIES, MALT HOUSES, FLOUR MILLS, ETC. 


ACCURATE AND RELIABLE AT ALL TIMES. SCALES SENT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


_ Address 


J. B. DUTTON, 1026 and 1028 Scotten Ave, DETROIT, MICH. 
(rain Dealers’ and Shippers azetteer 


FOR 1897-98. 


Containing Official Lists of Flouring Mills, Elevators, Grain Dealers, Shippers and Commission Mer- 
chants Located on all the Principal Railroads in the United States and Canada. 


WITH GRADING AND INSPECTION RULES OF LEADING MARKETS. 


If you do business with these classes of business men you must have a list of some kind. This $2. OO 
is handy and cheap. Large octavo, 266 pages, bound in cloth. Price 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184-1I8S DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ses! c0) Wm aniel is) el © im 8 eee = 8 6 6 Oe e Ors 
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SIMPLEST IN CONSTRUCTION, 


SAFEST AND EASIEST TO OPERATE, 
SUREST TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 


50,000 OTTO’S IN USE. 


360 Dearborn Street, CHICACO. 
{5th Street, OMAHA. 

313 Third St., South, INNEAPOLIS. 
35 E. Ohio Street, INDIANAPOLIS. 


Factory: THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, PHILADELPHIA, 
B2.50 


, OFFICES: <°7! S: 


hE 


$2.00) 


PUBLISHED THE FIRST DAY OF EVERY MONTH. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1878. 


The Best Exponent of Modern Milling. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 


$2.00 PER YEAR. 


Each number is worth the cost of an entire year’s subscription ! 
to every man in the trade. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
ADDRESS 


THE “OTTO 


77 GASOLINE ENCINES. 


STATIONARY, 


PORTABLE AND MARINE. 


FOR 


es OO ios ge 


FOR ONE YEAR. 


You can get such value nowhere 
else for your money. Many readers 
want a paper that comes twice a 
month. THE AMERICAN MILL- 
ER and THE ELEVATOR are 
offered at less than such a paper 
could be given for. You need them 
both in your business. 


$2.2 SO 


Two Papers a Month. 


PUBLISHED THE FIFTEENTH OF EVERY MONTH, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1882. 


Subscription Price, Only $1.00 Per Year, 


Each Number Contains 44 Pages 
of Valuable Matter. 


THe AMERICAN ELEVATOR’ AND 
GRAIN TRADE is the only paper of its 


class in the field. 


Mite Bros. Co. 


PUBLISHER: 
184 & 186 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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-RITER-CONLEY COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS OF STEEL, 


ee Ces ALSO 
! =", GAS HOLDERS WITH STEEL TANKS, 


a WATER AND OIL TANKS, 
-—--. ; gpa = zt | STEEL BUILDINGS, STEEL STACKS anp 
| : a oa H STEEL CONSTRUCTION of EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


“a Tye - Nt cf Designed, Furnished and Erected 
i] { cee 1 HE ee In All Parts of the World, 


4 ie Genera 1 Office, Water Street, Pittsburg. 

; ie i 0 Plate, Tank and Boiler Works, First, Second and Third Aves 
1 = Structural Works, Preble Avenue, Allegheny City, Pa. 
bsch = : ! New York Office, 39 a Boe Plandelstrect: 

oe CaP i lian ‘Tou a Long-Distance Telephone Connections, 


Cross section of Great Northern Elevator furnished by u at B uffalo, N ¥. Three million 
pashele oapaciiy, Steel thro aout. 


; This space is reserved 


for the S. Howes Co., Sil- 
ver Creek, N. Y., to ad- 
vertise their new Eureka 
; Elevator Separator. 


0-0-0-0-0- 
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The “Muncy” Attrition 
Grinding Mill. 


Contains Relief Springs, Mlovable Base, Self-Oiling Bear- 


“T think, without any exception, it is the most « 
perfect thing of the kind I have ever seen and I 
am more than pleased with it.’—H. P. PILLS- 
BURY, Washington, D.C. 


= 
Sy 
anaes 
rrrxs 


ings, and our Patent Ball Bearing at end of shaft. 


<- 
=, 
2. 
Set! 


Capacity 3,000 to 5,000 pounds of meal and feed per hour. 

Easiest and quickest operated mill on the market. 

Shipped on 15 days’ trial. Ifnot as represented, we pay all 
freights. 


For full information, write the makers, 


uit 


SPROUT, WALDRON @& Co., s e MUNCY, PA. 


Des Moines, Iowa, June 29, 1898. 


Western Elevator Construction Co., 
CONWAY, KANSAS. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me plans and 
model of The Model Elevator, without 
cleaner. Will remit on receipt or will 
honor draft. ** The Railroad 
are putting up this building under my 
supervision. ** I will want to place the 
order for machinery at once. 
Very truly yours, 
E. D. HAMLIN. 


\ZZZELLLE 


Me ores 
pera 
eS 


Hayes City, Kansas, July 1, 1898. 


Western Elevator Construction Co., OUR PORTABLE DUMP, CLEANER AND 
CONWAY, KANSAS. ELEVATOR. 
Gentlemen:—Please forward to , on U. P. R. KR, one Portable Elevator and Dump, with 
flexible spout. I donot want the cleaner. On receipt will send check for same. 
In two weeks’ time forward another Portable Elevator, sameas first, to — on the Rake 
ONE OF OUR MODEL COUNTRY ELEVATORS. Very truly yours, G. M.COX. 


SMITrE’sS 


Automatic Warehouse and Elevator Ps 
Machinery. Standard 


I have given the building of Warehouse and of all 
Elevator Machinery my special attention for 


Has been 
tested by the 
largest users 


the past thirty years and claim to furnish the Transmission in the 
most complete, convenient and Jabor saving 

machinery that can be constructed, and will 

furnish plans and specifications on application Ropes. country. 


for a complete automatic warehouse. 


The accompanying cut isan exact represen- 
tation of my Latest Improved Overhead Dump, 
which can be operated with ease, safety and 
speed,.and we think that you will find that this 
dump embodies all the features required, with- 
out an objectionable point. and is within the 
reach of all grain men. This dump can be 
placed on a level floor, and is so constructed by 


i , 
a double gear that it can be operated by a boy. AJAX runs the longest and largest drive in the world at 
Pensacola, Florida. 


The Marquis Patent Ear Corn 
Elevator and Sheller 


Posice. AJAX drives the new mammoth grain elevator in Manches- 


Feeder will feed corn from the dump ter, Eng. . 
to ene ee ee sheller with or without ! 
drag belt. Will feed 100 to 1,500 bushels j 1 ] j 
peste el ee oe AJAX drives the great machinery of the Illinois Steel Co. 
be regulated to the capacity of the sheller 
or elevator while in operation. Can be ‘ 
made to feed either sheller or elevator 
by changing reverse board. It is made 
of iron and is very durable. It willlast ~- 
a lifetime. Can be applied to dump now 
in use at very little expense. We have % 
over 5,000 of these machines in use that -- 
are giving universal satisfaction. b 
Prices furnished on application. 


Use Ajax and Run no Risk of Accident. 


Agents Wanted to Sell Our Full Line of Corn and 


PHILIP smitrH,|H.CHANNONCO., 


SIDNEY, OFIOC. 24 AND 26 MARKET ST., CHICAGO. 
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CANT STOP IT— 


EVERYBODY DOES NOT USE 
OUR MACHINES. HOWEVER, 


sqonfoofoefocforforfootoofooloefoefoefocfocfosfoofeofenfoofonfonfoefacfacfaote ofsefeofenlantanfocfocferfeofeoloafonfonfonlanfocte onfeesecloclerlenfendendeedee ee ierierberder den ne erie tortor donde 


a ee a Sr ee eS ae Sr Se ar ae Soe Sra eS ae Sr as ee a Sra ar Os ra Oy Sa Sars Ss To as Sr as Saas eS aS ae Data tS Sa a DO tO NOM a Sa i Di DC i i SD MD 


The increasing popularity of 


oo 9 20-80. J 
actorteoleaterfeetertes fe 


cee LAU 
sejecfeolor}: 


ot. 
c) 


POWER AND HAND 


fecooleelondeteebeelnbeeleeeloeedeeio 


@ 

3,000 WERE SOLD LAST YEAR, ar aif $ S Ce d and 
DEMONSTRATING THEIR... B C j| ; 
GOOD TOUALIMIES. | ...0... Cail Cancers. : 
MANUFACTURED BY : 
a3 
A. T. FERRELL & CO., SAGINAW, MICH. : 
SUCCESSORS TO FERRELL, PRAME & OZIER. ‘ 
: 
ofonbndenbefonbonendeclondenordenbedenboonborbondecosdesdorbeonbedendes bondoc onbeoneonbeonfoooefonbetonboondoesfoeoefoeonfoee donb osteoeoebororborbn deride donb inborn deeberies ee beblebeeeeietetebeebebebeebeletetoiebeleieiot 


THE LINK-BELT MACHINERY CO. 


ENGINEERS, FOUNDERS, MACHINISTS, 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY 
INCLUDING 


Belt Trippers, 

Power Shovels, 

Spouts, Buckets, Boots, 

Machine Molded Rope 
Sheaves, - 

Shafting, Pulleys, 

Shaft Bearings, 

Gearing, 

Friction Clutches, Etc. 


LINK-BELT ENGINEERING CO., PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK. 


THE ORIGINAL CRANE POWER. 


Specially adapted for use in 


Grain Elevators. 


We also furnish com- 
plete elevator equip- 
ments, including Car 
Pullers, Grain Shovels, 


Wagon Dumps, 
Trees Sprocket Wheels, Chain, 
Boxes, etc. If you are 


in the market for eleva- 
tor supplies don’t fail to 
correspond with us. 


R. R. Howell & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gold Dollars 


At FIFTY CENTS apiece are CHEAP, but they do not 
represent a better investment than we offer the “elevator and 
grain trade” in our 


Controllable Wagon Dump. 


WINCHESTER, ILL., February 4, 1896. 
MESSRS. SAVAGE & LOVE CO., Rockford, M1. 

GENTLEMEN :—Your favor of the 28th ult. received and noted. Last July I put one of your 
Controllable Wagon Dumps in a Fairbanks, Morse & Co.’s 22-ft. scale, and it has given me entire 
satisfaction in every respect. In this locality the bulk of grainis as yet handled in sacks, and b 
tip ee the Dump about one-half it makes a nice slant, making it very easy to pull the sacks to bac 
end of wagon, where strings are cut and grain runs outinto bin below. Every farmer, without excep- 
tion, speaks in glowing terms of the merits of this Dump. In unloading loose grain from wagon 
there is no dump that will equal yours in being easily handled and always under control of 
operator. No scaring horses, no dropping of wagon and no noise. I consider a grain elevator 
incomplete without the Savage & Loye Controllable Wagon Dumps. 

Yours truly, 
M. C. WOODWORTH. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE SAVAGE & LOVE CO.,Rockford, Ill. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., St. Paul, Minn., Northwestern Agents. 
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(irain Cleaners.—Oat Clippers. 


= Fan7 


THE MONITORS. 


The superiority of the “Monitors” over every other machine for the purpose Is conceded by 


all experts in oat clipping and grain cleaning. 
Acknowledged to be the best built, the lightest running and the most economical to use. 
If there is a prominent modern elevator in your vicinity, step in and examine the machines. 


You will find them at work. Then judge for yourself. 


The Monitor Smutter Will clean your smutty wheat, if you have any, and 


bring it up to grade. You know what this means. 


We are leaders in this line, and manufacture only high-grade machines. 
We do not offer them in competition with any other make of clippers or cleaners or smutters, 


so far as price is concerned. It is poor policy to place a machine on the basis of price only. 


WRITE US 


Huntley Mig. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


